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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

TEACHING  CHORAL  MUSIC 
BY  GERMAN-AUSTRIAN  18th  and  19th  CENTURY  COMPOSERS: 
STANDARD-BASED  LESSONS  AND  MATERL\LS 
FOR  SEVEN  PIECES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  REPERTOIRE 

By 

Gudrun  A.  Bermingham 
May  2006 

Chair:  Russell  L.  Robinson 
Major  Department:  Music 

This  study  sought  to  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  Standards  8  and  9  of  the 
National  Standards  for  Music  Education  into  the  high  school  choral  classroom.  It  was 
intended  to  remedy  the  problem  that  such  Standards  are  fi^uently  neglected  in  music 
performance  classes.  As  such,  it  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  readily  accessible  resource 
containing  relevant  contextual  information  regarding  various  choral  works. 

The  focus  of  the  study  were  seven  pieces  by  German  and  Austrian  composers 
from  the  18th  and  19th  century:  Bach's  Cantata  #4,  Haydn's  Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis 
de  Deo,  Mozart's  Ave  verum,  Beethoven's  Hallelujah  from  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Schubert's  Lebenslust,  Mendelssohn's  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  from  Elijah, 
and  Brahms'  Der  Abend. 
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For  each  of  these  pieces,  four  in-depth  lessons  were  created  which  deal  with  the 
relationship  between  music,  the  other  arts,  and  disciplines  outside  the  arts  (Standard 
8),  and  which  offer  historical  and  cultural  contextual  information  (Standard  9)  in 
order  to  facilitate  students'  understanding. 

In  a  qualitative  field  test,  each  set  of  materials  was  distributed  to  one  high  school 
choir  director  teaching  grades  9  through  12  for  testing  and  evaluation.  An  analysis  of 
the  choral  directors'  responses  demonstrated  that  these  lessons  are  of  practical  value 
and  useable  in  high  schools.  Additionally,  most  teachers  reported  that  the  lessons 
facilitated  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  among  their  students  and  that  they 
constituted  a  valuable  use  of  their  classroom  time.  Nevertheless,  the  individual 
comments  also  revealed  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  create  generally  valid 
lesson  plans  for  different  kinds  of  schools  or  levels  of  performance  groups. 

In  order  for  teachers  to  consistently  be  able  to  integrate  contextual  knowledge 
into  the  choral  classroom,  several  volumes  of  such  lessons  and  materials  ought  to  be 
created.  These  volumes  should  encompass  a  variety  of  choral  literature-also  20th 
century  pieces  and  pieces  fix)m  other  countries  and  cultures-,  while  each  volume 
should  focus  on  a  different  level  and/or  type  of  performance  group. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

This  dissertation  seeks  to  study  the  incorporation  of  Standards  8  and  9  of  the 
National  Standards  for  Music  Education  into  high  school  choral  classes.  Standard  8 
provides  for  "Understanding  relationships  between  music,  the  other  arts  and  disciplines 
outside  the  arts,"  and  Standard  9  requires:  "Understanding  music  in  relation  to  history  and 
culture." 

r' 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  this  work  is  intended  to  provide  high  school  choral 
directors  with  instructional  materials  for  seven  selected  choral  pieces  by  German  and 
Austrian  composers  from  the  Baroque  through  the  Romantic  period. 

This  chapter  addresses  several  issues:  The  first  section,  "Statement  of  the  Problem," 
discusses  the  degree  to  which  relevant  background  information  has  been  included  in  the 
performance  classroom,  the  reasons  for  the  inadequate  treatment  of  such  information,  as 
well  as  arguments  in  favor  of  incorporating  these  contents  into  the  performance 
classroom.  The  second  section  provides  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  while 
section  three,  "Definitions  of  Terms,"  addresses  the  various  terms  used  in  the  title  of  this 
dissertation,  and  seeks  to  define  them  in  order  to  avoid  any  ambiguities.  Section  four 
describes  the  delimitations,  and  section  five  the  limitations  of  the  study.  Section  six 
outlines  the  organization  of  this  dissertation. 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 
Practices  of  Integrating  Context  in  the  Performance  Classroom 

When  in  1994  Congress  passed  the  "Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,"  the  arts 
were,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  written  into  federal  law  as  a  core  curricular 
subject.  As  part  of  the  Act,  a  special  Music  Task  Force  chaired  by  Paul  Lehman, 
president  of  the  "Music  Educators  National  Conference  (MENC)"  from  1984  to  1986, 
developed  nine  content  standards  which  specified  what  every  young  American  ought  to 
know,  and  be  able  to  do,  in  music: 

1 .  Singing,  alone  and  with  others,  a  varied  repertoire  of  music 

2.  Performing  on  instruments,  alone  and  with  others,  a  varied  repertoire  of  music 

3.  Improvising  melodies,  variations,  and  accompaniments 

4.  Composing  and  arranging  music  within  specified  guidelines 

5.  Reading  and  notating  music 

6.  Listening  to,  analyzing,  and  describing  music 

7.  Evaluating  music  and  music  performances 

8.  Understanding  relationships  between  music,  the  other  arts,  and  disciplines  outside 
the  arts 

9.  Understanding  music  in  relation  to  history  and  culture 
(Consortium,  1994,  pp.  97-109) 

These  nine  Standards  should  be  included  in  music  lesson  plans,  regardless  of 
whether  the  particular  subject  is  general  music,  choir,  band,  orchestra  or  any  other  music 
discipline.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Standards  for  grades  9-12,  for  example,  one  can  read 
that  "every  course  in  music,  including  performance  courses,  should  provide  instruction  in 
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creating,  performing,  listening  to,  and  analyzing  music,  in  addition  to  focusing  on  its 
specific  subject  matter"  (Consortium,  1994,  p.  59). 

While  these  Standards  were  intended  to  be  universally  employed  by  music  teachers, 
unfortunately,  they  are  seldom  sufficiently  integrated  into  music  lesson  plans,  as  has  been 
reported  by  many  authorities  in  the  field  of  music  education,  including  Will  Schmid  and 
Paul  Lehman. 

Will  Schmid,  for  instance,  who  conducted  conference  sessions  on  the  Standards 

during  his  years  as  president  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  (MENC)  from 

1994  to  1996,  had  the  following  to  say  regarding  teachers'  views  on  which  standards  are 

usually  applied  most: 

It  soon  became  clear  that  four  of  the  nine  content  standards  were  already  being 
taught  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  the  other  five  needed  more  attention  from 
educators  in  order  to  gain  parity  with  the  others.  Teachers  were  very  clear  where 
their  teaching  stood  on  each  standard  and  were  able  to  comment  in  detail  on  what 
needed  work  and  what  did  not.  In  teachers'  own  assessments  of  their  teaching, 
content  standards  I  (singing),  2  (playing),  5  (reading  and  notating),  and  6  (listening, 
analyzing,  and  describing)  seemed  to  be  the  most  frequently  addressed.  The  one 
exception  to  this  was  that  instrumental  music  teachers  underutilized  singing 
(Standard  1),  while  choral  music  teachers  tended  to  underutilize  playing  of 
instruments  (Standard  2) . . .  The  five  content  standards  that  most  teachers  felt  were 
least  addressed  were  Standards  3  (improvising),  4  (composing  and  arranging),  7 
(evaluating),  8  (understanding  music  in  relation  to  other  arts  and  other  disciplines), 
and  9  (understanding  music  in  relation  to  history  and  culture).  (Schmid,  2000,  pp. 
47-48) 

Paul  Lehman  asserts  that  while  most  teachers  see  no  particular  problems  with 
Standards  1  through  7,  "what  some  teachers  probably  do  not  emphasize  is  understanding 
relationships  between  music  and  other  disciplines,  as  called  for  in  Standard  8,  and 
understanding  music  in  relation  to  history  and  culture,  as  specified  in  Standard  9.  These 
are  topics  with  which  many  teachers  need  help."  (Lehman,  1995,  p.  1 1) 
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The  lack  of  attention  given  to  Standards  8  and  9  is  especially  egregious  in 
performance  classes  such  as  choir,  band,  and  orchestra.  Directors  of  performance  groups 
have  customarily  only  concentrated  on  singing  or  playing,  respectively,  and  have  treated 
other  musical  contents  with  considerable  neglect  (Schmid,  2000,  p.  49). 

In  this  regard,  for  example,  Michael  L.  Mark,  describes  in  his  book  Contemporary 
Music  Education: 

Traditionally,  American  school  performance  ensembles  have  had  no  formal 
curriculum.  Instead,  the  music  played  by  a  group  is  the  curriculum.  K  a  high  school 
band  prepares  twenty-five  pieces  during  one  school  year,  then  the  curriculum  for  one 
particular  student  might  be  the  second  clarinet  parts  of  those  twenty-five  pieces. 
What  the  student  learns  about  music  history,  style,  theory,  and  analysis  is  usually 
serendipitous.  (Mark,  1996,  p.  163) 

Thus,  performance  group  directors  frequently  treat  the  context  of  a  given  sample  of 
music-historical,  social,  economic  and  aesthetic  information  about  the  composition  and 
composer-only  briefly  and  superficially,  at  best.  The  few  paragraphs  found  on  the  inside 
cover  of  the  printed  music  itself  are  often  the  only  facts  given,  and,  in  turn,  relayed  to 
students. 

Why  Standards  8  and  9  Are  Treated  Inadequately  in  the  Performance  Classroom 

Standards  8  and  9  are  frequently  excluded  from  the  performance  classroom  for 
manifold  reasons,  but  most  are  related  to  time,  or  the  lack  thereof. 

First,  performance  classes  are  often  driven  by  concerns  about  the  adequateness  and 
quality  of  an  upcoming  concert.  (This  emphasis  on  concert  performances,  rather  than  on 
the  independent  cognitive  developmental  value  of  music  education  in  school,  relates  to  a 
separate  issue,  not  handled  in  this  dissertation,  concerning  the  status  of  music  in  schools.) 
In  an  effort  to  put  on  the  most  flawless  performance  possible,  teachers  focus  on  those 
things  that  will  improve  a  musical  performance  most  drastically  in  the  short-run.  As  such. 
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directors  prefer  to  correct  musical  parameters  and  use  their  time  "most  efficiently"  to 
work  on  notes,  rhythm  and  the  dynamics  of  pieces,  rather  than  relating  music  to  other 
subjects  and  contexts,  and,  in  so  doing,  revealing  the  deeper,  and  ultimately  more 
inspiring,  contextual  meaning  of  pieces  to  their  students. 

Second,  as  Schmid  points  out,  the  "quality  of  an  educational  experience  in  music  is 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher." 
(Schmid,  1987,  recorded  on  tape)  Unfortunately,  the  original  research  of  relevant 
background  information,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  lesson  plans,  can  be  very  time- 
consuming,  and  many  instructors  do  not  have  (or  do  not  take)  the  time  for  such  extensive 
research. 

Third,  and  intimately  related  to  this  lack  of  research  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  instructors,  a  review  of  the  literature  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
professional  resources  that  might  be  of  assistance  to  directors  in  this  regard  (please  refer 
to  Chapter  2).  Specifically,  materials  offering  suggestions  on  how  to  integrate  and 
communicate  this  type  of  knowledge  in  the  choral  classroom  are  still  quite  limited. 
Additionally,  most  choral  music  materials  available  on  the  market  only  provide  short 
paragraphs  of  background  information,  which  are  usually  not  even  included  in  the  actual 
lesson  plan. 

As  Lehman  explains,  "many  teachers  and  schools  simply  lack  the  resources  they 
need  to  create  and  sustain  an  effective  learning  environment.  These  challenges  typically 
take  the  form  of  an  inadequate  curriculum,  insufficient  time,  poor  scheduling  practices, 
inadequate  staff,  inadequate  materials  and  equipment,  and  poor  facilities"  (Lehman, 
1995,  p.  9).  The  typical  result  of  this  lack  of  resources  is  that  performance  instructors  are 
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driven  to  prioritize  those  tasks  they  deem  most  important,  and  are  forced  to  ultimately 
neglect  or  ignore  lower  priorities  that  bring  the  least  benefit  to  their  programs  and 
students  in  the  short-term.  In  this  understandable,  yet  regrettable,  process  of 
prioritization,  Standards  8  and  9  all  too  often  find  themselves  the  casualties  of  such 
choices. 

Why  Standards  8  and  9  Should  Be  Incorporated  in  the  Performance  Classroom 

It  is  undeniably  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  relate  music  to  other  disciplines  because, 
among  other  things,  such  relation  is  the  most  effective  way  for  students  to  develop 
"understanding,"  arguably  the  primary  goal  of  education. 

Bennett  Reimer  explains  that  education  scholars  and  leaders  have  recognized  that  the 

primary  goal  of  education  should  be  the  development  of  understanding  (Reimer,  2000b, 

p.  14).  Reimer  further  argues  that  students  in  performance  groups  often  do  not  develop 

this  true  understanding  for  music: 

Until  the  advent  of  the  National  Standards  for  Music  Education  it  was  (and,  of 
course,  continues  to  be)  often  assumed  that  if  students  were  able  to  learn,  to  an 
acceptable  degree  relevant  to  their  age  and  experience,  the  three  dimensions  of 
performance  understandings  delineated  above-physically  producing  the  needed 
sounds,  being  able  to  interpret  notation,  and  making  the  pieces  they  were  performing 
sound  "musical"  (that  is,  appropriately  expressive)-they  were  learning  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  competent  performers  . . .  The  challenge  of  the  Standards  is  the 
requirement  that  many  other  important  dimensions  of  understanding  be  added  to 
those  traditionally  assumed  to  be  sufficient.  This  challenge  signals  a  key  change  in 
professional  expectations  of  the  performance  role.  It  represents  the  growing 
awareness  that  students  limited  to  those  three  aspects  of  performance  understandings 
are  limited  in  two  important  ways  -  in  their  musicianship  as  performers,  and  in  their 
understandings  of  music  outside  the  performance  context.  The  Standards  are 
conceived  and  designed  to  broaden  and  deepen  musical  understandings  so  as  to 
include  all  major  dimensions  of  music  as  a  human  endeavor.  (Reimer,  2000b,  p.  23; 
the  term  "understanding"  is  discussed  in  length  in  Reimer,  2000b,  14-26) 

For  the  choral  rehearsal,  this  means,  practically  speaking,  that  a  piece  should  not 

only  be  sung,  but  that  all  other  eight  perspectives  of  musical  involvement-playing. 
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improvising,  composing,  reading  music,  listening  to  music,  evaluating  music,  and,  most 
importantly  in  this  context,  understanding  music  in  relation  to  the  other  arts,  and  in 
relation  to  history  and  culture-should  also  be  incorporated.  As  each  student  is  able  to 
spend  more  "quality  time"  with  the  selection  of  music,  the  quality  of  the  performances 
will  be  improved  as  well.  The  students'  intellectual  and  emotional  investment  and 
involvement  in  a  piece  will  manifest  itself  in  the  way  students  sing  and  perform.  In  this 
regard.  Miller  has  remarked  that,  by  using  Comprehensive  Musicianship  in  the  ensemble 
rehearsal,  "performances  will  be  significantly  enhanced  since  they  will  be  drawn  from  a 
performing  group  of  students  who  are  knowledgeable-comprehensively  knowledgeable- 
about  the  music  they  perform"  (Miller,  1976,  p.  7).  Similarly,  Reimer  describes  this 
effect  as  follows: 

Performances  infused  with  musical  understanding,  including  contextual  influences 
on  the  music,  are,  by  definition,  of  better  quality  than  those  devoid  of  such 
understanding  . . .  Performances  infused  with  understanding  integrate,  in  a  single, 
extended  act,  complex,  higher-order  thinking  capacities;  skilled  bodily  control  over 
the  transformation  of  thought  into  meaningful  sounds;  and  the  shaping  and  molding 
of  those  sounds  in  affectively  moving  ways.  (Reimer,  2(XK)a,  p.  189) 

Standards  8  and  9  are  the  only  Standards  which,  by  their  language,  are  explicitly 
directed  toward  "understanding"  as  part  of  music  education.  The  incorporation  of  these 
two  National  Standards  into  choral  classroom  lesson  plans  will  deepen  students' 
understanding  to  an  especially  important  degree  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  concerning  Standard  8,  there  is  an  especially  strong  connection  in  choral  music 
between  the  music  itself  and  other  arts,  especially  poetry.  Apfelstadt  remarks  that  choral 
and  vocal  music  have  texts  at  their  core  and  that  "composers  are  moved  by  poetry  and 
words  to  create  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  timbral,  and  expressive  settings  that 
enhance  the  text"  (Apfelstadt,  1998,  pp.  35-36).  Jeffers  supports  this  view: 
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In  choral  music's  beginning  were  the  Words,  carefully  chosen  words,  as  Stravinsky 
said,  "that  have  been  composed  to  precisely  certain  music  at  precisely  certain 
places."  Very  rarely  does  a  composer  write  a  choral  piece  and  then  go  in  search  of  a 
suitable  text.  Most  are  like  Samuel  Barber,  who  once  said:  "When  I  write  music  for 
words,  I  try  to  immerse  myself  in  the  words  and  let  the  music  flow  from  them."  As 
performers  we  too  must  immerse  ourselves  in  the  words,  in  the  sound  and  sense  of 
the  text  and  context,  that  we  might  become  worthy  channels  through  which  these 
musical  and  poetic  ideas  might  again  be  brought  to  life  and  communicated  to  others. 
To  be  the  singer  is  not  enough;  we  must  become  the  song.  (Jeffers,  1988,  p.  1 1) 

Second,  concerning  Standard  9,  historical  events  and  cultural  circumstances  have 
always  had  a  potent  effect  on  the  message,  form,  and  style  of  music.  In  fact,  many 
students  of  social  history  argue  that  the  ideas  of  a  period,  whether  in  philosophy, 
theology,  music,  or  otherwise,  are  direct  products  of,  and  arise  inseparably  from,  the 
conditions  under  which  their  creators  lived.  Thus,  the  music  of  an  era  reflects  and 
illustrates  a  period's  conflicts  and  consensus,  tensions  and  placidity,  and  hopes  and  fears, 
and  only  by  understanding  those  currents  may  one  truly  understand  the  music  to  which 
those  currents  have  given  rise. 

As  such,  poets  and  composers  are  affected  by  the  world  around  them  and  react  to 
these  impressions-consciously  or  subconsciously-by  what  and  how  they  write.  Jeffers 
explains: 

Experience  has  repeatedly  shown  how  important  context  is  to  a  full  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  a  work  of  art.  The  historical,  social,  political,  philosophical, 
aesthetic,  and  stylistic  context  in  which  a  piece  of  choral  music  is  bom  must  be  the 
concern  of  every  serious  performer.  The  life  and  world  of  the  composer  shapes  and 
informs  every  choral  work  to  such  a  significant  degree  that  one  cannot  begin  to 
develop  an  understanding,  let  alone  an  interpretation,  without  this  knowledge. 
(Jeffers,  1988,  p.  10) 
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And  Whitlock  writes: 

Choirs  who  attain  the  Superior  (I)  rank  consciously  communicate  a  composer's 
musical  ideas  to  their  audience.  They  achieve  this  by  learning  how  the  music  is 
constructed,  about  the  aesthetic  environment  of  the  composer,  and  the  style  of  the 
period.  Consequently,  a  direct  contact  is  made  with  the  musical  thinking  of  a 
composer.  This  is  possible  if  a  teacher  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  musical  style  and 
the  influence  of  history  and  other  factors  on  style  .  . .  The  student  who  has  access  to 
the  composer's  mind  will  then  have  gained  critical  thinking  skills,  will  comprehend 
musical  problem  solving,  and  will  have  significant  information  that  can  be 
transferred  to  the  study  of  other  arts  and  humanities.  Once  a  student  has  attained 
this  level,  the  door  to  musical  and  aesthetic  thinking  is  opened.  (Whitlock,  1991, 
p.  41) 

In  sum,  attending  to  the  subject  matter  of  National  Standards  8  and  9  in  the  music 
performance  classroom  will  enhance  students'  understanding  of  the  music  they  seek  to 
perform.  Greater  understanding,  in  turn,  will  not  only  lead  to  a  more  profound 
comprehension  of  the  world  in  which  our  students  live  and  to  their  deeper  cognitive 
development,  but  will  also,  as  a  very  practical  matter,  substantially  improve  the  quality  of 
their  performances.  For  all  of  these  reasons.  Standards  8  and  9  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  performance  classroom. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  dissertation  seeks  to  provide  a  partial  remedy  to  the  previously  observed 
problem  that  Standards  8  and  9  are  frequently  neglected  in  the  music  performance 
classroom  because  of  the  lack  of  research  time  and  available  resources  on  the  part  of 
instructors.  As  such,  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  readily  accessible  resource  containing 
useful  contextual  information  regarding  various  choral  works. 
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The  focus  of  this  study  will  be  these  seven  choral  pieces  by  German  and  Austrian 
composers  from  the  Baroque  through  the  Romantic  period: 

1.  Bach:  Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden, 

2.  Haydn:  Missa  Brevis  St.  Joannis  de  Deo, 

3.  Mozart:  Ave  Verum, 

4.  Beethoven:  Hallelujah  from  Mount  of  Olives, 

5.  Schubert:  Lebenslust, 

6.  Mendelssohn:  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  from  Elijah,  and 

7.  Brahms:  Der  Abend. 

For  each  piece,  instructional  materials  are  provided  which  deal  with  the  relationship 
among  music,  the  other  arts,  and  disciplines  outside  the  arts  (Standard  8),  and  which  offer 
historical  and  cultural  contextual  information  (Standard  9)  to  facilitate  students' 
understanding.  The  materials  are  intended  for  use  by  high  school  choral  directors 
teaching  grades  9  through  12.  Each  set  of  materials  will  therefore  be  distributed  to  one 
high  school  choir  director  for  testing  and  evaluation,  along  with  a  questionnaire 
requesting  feedback.  A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  choral  directors'  responses,  as  well 
as  resulting  suggestions  for  further  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  5  and  6  of  this 
dissertation. 

Definition  of  Terms 

To  avoid  ambiguity  regarding  the  scope  of  this  study,  the  following  terms  are 
defined: 
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Arts.  This  term  will  be  used  as  defined  in  the  Preface  of  the  National  Standards 
document: 

We  use  the  terms  arts  discipline  and  art  form  to  refer  to  Dance,  Music,  Theatre,  and 
the  Visual  Arts,  recognizing  that  each  of  these  encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  forms 
and  sub-disciplines.  When  this  document  speaks  of  the  arts,  it  means  these  arts 
disciplines  taken  together  or,  most  inclusively,  the  totality  of  all  activities  in  the  arts. 
(Consortium,  1994,  Preface) 

History.  Webster's  Dictionary  explains  that  "history"  is  "the  branch  of  knowledge 
dealing  with  past  events"  (1996,  p.  907,  first  definition)  and  "a  continuous,  systematic 
narrative  of  past  events  as  relating  to  a  particular  people,  country,  period,  person,  etc., 
usually  written  as  a  chronological  account"  (1996,  p.  907,  second  definition).  In  our 
context,  the  term  will  be  applied  to  both  music  history  and  general  history. 

Culture.  There  have  been  many  diverse  explanations  of  the  term  "culture."  A.L. 
Kroeber  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn  cited  a  total  of  164  definitions  of  the  word,  which  they 
grouped  according  to  principal  conceptual  emphasis  into  descriptive,  historical, 
normative,  psychological,  structural,  genetic  and  incomplete  definitions  (1952, 
pp.  81-142).  Currently,  in  its  common  usage,  the  term  usually  only  pertains  to  the  arts, 
whereas,  in  social  science,  culture  is  everything  that  is  not  biologically,  but  socially 
transmitted  (Marshall,  1998,  p.  137),  such  as  "language,  ideas,  beliefs,  customs,  codes, 
institutions,  tools,  techniques,  works  of  art,  rituals,  and  ceremonies"  (White,  2001).  In 
this  dissertation,  the  term  "culture"  refers,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  all  that  is  socially 
transmitted,  in  accordance  with  the  last  definition. 

Genre  and  style.  The  individual  achievement  standards  mention  the  terms  "genre" 
and  "style,"  both  of  which  are  ambiguous.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their 
meaning.  The  terms  will  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  definitions  given  in  Performance 
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Standards  for  Music,  which  have  been  published  by  MENC.  Accordingly,  "genre"  is 
defined  as  "a  type  or  category  of  music  (e.g.,  sonata,  opera,  oratorio,  art  song,  gospel, 
suite,  jazz,  madrigal,  march,  work  song,  lullaby,  barbershop.  Dixieland)"  (MENC,  1996, 
p.  125).  "Style"  is  "the  distinctive  or  characteristic  manner  in  which  the  elements  of 
music  are  treated.  In  practice,  the  term  may  be  applied  to,  for  example,  composers  (the 
style  of  Copland),  periods  (Baroque  style),  media  (keyboard  style),  nations  (French 
style),  form  or  type  of  composition  (fugal  style,  contrapuntal  style),  or  genre  (operatic 
style,  bluegrass  style)"  (MENC,  1996,  p.  125). 

Understanding.  "Understanding"  is  defined  by  Webster's  Dictionary  as 

1.  Mental  process  of  a  person  who  comprehends;  comprehension,  personal 
interpretation:  My  understanding  of  the  word  does  not  agree  with  yours. 

2.  Intellectual  faculties;  intelligence;  mind:  a  quick  understanding. 

3.  Superior  power  of  discernment;  enlightened  intelligence:  With  her  keen 
understanding  she  should  have  become  a  leader. 

4.  Knowledge  of  or  familiarity  with  a  particular  thing;  skill  in  dealing  with  or 
handling  something:  an  understanding  of  accounting  practice. 

(1996,  p.  2064;  quoted  are  only  the  first  four  definitions) 

In  the  field  of  sociology,  the  German  term  "Verstehen"  (English:  understanding)  is 
used  to  mean  the  ability  of  the  student  (or  researcher)  to  sensitively  and  interpretatively 
place  himself  into  that  which  he  seeks  to  understand,  and  to  truly  comprehend  his  object 
of  study  only  by  experiencing  it  from  its  own,  unique  perspective  and  place  in  the 
universe  (Weber,  1922). 

According  to  these  definitions,  understanding  involves  not  only  becoming  familiar 
with  a  subject  matter,  but  actually  embodying  it  by  personally  handling  and  interpreting 
it.  The  subject  matter  must  be  ti-eated  in  a  thorough,  and  contextually  aware,  fashion.  It 
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should  be  approached  on  its  own  terms  and  in  its  own  context,  and  its  "unique  place  in 
the  universe"  must  be  explored. 

Delimitations 

In  order  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  the  following  delimitations  were  set: 

1 .  The  materials  presented  in  this  dissertation  are  specifically  designed  for  the  choral 
classroom,  not  for  other  performance  groups. 

2.  The  materials  are  furthermore  limited  to  U.S.  high  school  choirs  ranging  from  grades 
9  through  12.  They  are,  therefore,  not  intended  for  other  grades,  other  types  of 
schools  or  schools  in  other  countries. 

3.  Materials  and  lesson  plans  were  developed  for  only  seven  choral  selections  that  are 
all  in  the  Austrian-German  tradition.  The  rationale  underlying  the  selection  of  these 
seven  pieces  is  addressed  in  Chapter  3. 

4.  The  seven  pieces  were  tested  by  only  seven  high  school  choir  directors  in  Florida. 
Each  director  was  provided  the  materials  and  lessons  for  one  piece,  respectively. 
(For  multi-movement  pieces,  such  as  Bach's  Cantata  #4  or  Haydn's  Missa  Brevis,  the 
teacher  was  able  to  pick  one  movement.) 

5.  Participating  teachers  were  intentionally  neither  observed  nor  videotaped  since  this 
may  have  inhibited  teachers  from  participating  in  the  project.  However,  the 
questionnaire  included  detailed  questions  about  the  objectives,  materials,  procedures 
and  assessment  of  each  lesson  plan. 

6.  The  length  of  the  testing  period  usually  comprised  one  semester.  Teachers  were 
afforded  the  liberty  to  schedule  the  lessons  as  they  saw  fit,  and  to  likewise  allocate 
an  amount  of  time  for  each  as  they  felt  appropriate. 

Limitations 

The  limitations  imposed  on  the  project  resulting  from  external  circumstances 
included  the  following: 
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1 .  Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  enlisting  the  assistance  of  volunteer  participant 
choral  instructors.  Initially,  high  school  choir  directors  in  Rorida  were  contacted  by 
e-mail  or  phone,  or  both.  Only  a  few  participants  could  be  enlisted  by  this  method. 
Additionally,  of  the  teachers  who  had  originally  stated  their  willingness  to 
participate,  some  opted  out  after  a  review  of  the  materials  and  lesson  plans,  and/or 
after  having  seen  the  list  of  possible  piece  choices  still  available,  stating  either  that 
their  choirs  were  not  advanced  enough,  or  that  they  lacked  sufficient  time  to 
complete  the  lesson  plans.  Subsequently,  after  the  receipt  of  such  repeated  negative 
responses,  in  which  an  elevated  level  of  academic  and  musical  discipline  and 
dedication  was  expected,  the  author  specifically  contacted  "Schools  of  the  Arts."  As 
anticipated,  the  response  rate  was  significantly  higher  in  such  schools. 
Furthermore,  because  the  participation  in  this  dissertation  project  was  voluntary,  the 
author  had  little  influence  on  which  choir  directors  would  participate.  Therefore,  the 
high  school  choir  directors  who  ultimately  participated  may  not  have  represented  the 
"average"  high  school  choir  director,  but,  instead,  most  likely  included  "self- 
selected"  individuals  who  enjoyed  a  successful  choral  program  with  an  SATB  choir 
which  could  handle  this  level  of  repertoire.  Additionally,  the  volunteers  were 
motivated  enough  to  "go  the  extra  mile,"  do  more  work,  and  experiment  with  new 
lesson  plans  and  repertoire.  It  may  also  be  presumed  that  they  were  also  individuals 
who  were  confident  enough  both  with  their  own  teaching  skills,  and  with  the 
discipline  situation  within  their  class. 

2.  Participating  teachers  were  given  the  liberty  to  choose  for  themselves  which  of  the 
still  un-selected  pieces  they  would  teach.  Many  of  the  teachers  who  participated 
chose  a  piece  because  it  was  already  present  in  their  school  library,  or  because  they 
were  already  familiar  with  it. 

3.  Depending  on  the  individual  school  and  classroom  situation,  teachers  may  have  been 
pressed  for  time  while  doing  these  lessons. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  2  reviews  literature  regarding  the  integration  of  contextual  information  into 
the  choral  classroom  and  other  performance  groups.  Chapter  3  explains  which  procedures 
were  undertaken  in  order  to  develop  the  materials.  Chapter  4  presents  materials  and 
lesson  plans  concerning  the  seven  selections  of  choral  music.  Chapter  5  deals  with  the 
results  of  the  field  test.  Chapter  6  discusses  conclusions  and  possibilities  for  further 
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CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  will  examine  the  literature  addressing  the  incorporation  of  relevant 
contextual  information  in  the  performance  classroom.  The  literature,  in  this  context, 
includes  articles,  books  and  dissertations.  Because  this  dissertation  arises  out  of  the  chief 
observation  that  inadequate  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject  matter.  Chapter  2  will 
also  discuss  the  need  for  this  dissertation  in  light  of  this  fact. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  literature  pertaining  to  choral  rehearsal, 

specifically,  literature  pertaining  both  to  the  choral  rehearsal  and  to  the  other  kinds  of 

performance  groups  will  be  considered. 

Literature  Regarding  the  Integration  of  Contextual  Information 
in  Performance  Groups  Other  Than  the  Choral  Rehearsal 

Although  most  other  high  school  ensembles  (e.g.,  band  and  orchestra)  are  different  in 

character  from  choral  groups  in  that  they  do  not  have  to  address  texts,  there  are 

nevertheless  many  parallels,  and,  as  such,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  a  review  of 

studies  conceming  the  integration  of  contextual  information  in  such  rehearsals.  Among 

the  parallels  that  make  such  an  examination  of  other  performance  groups  fruitful, 

excellence  in  performance  has  of  course  been  traditionally  the  major  focus  of  all  of  these 

types  of  rehearsals.  Second,  each  of  these  kinds  of  groups  has  experienced  a  change  of 

direction  through  the  concept  of  "Comprehensive  Musicianship"  in  the  1960s,  and  the 

National  Standards  movement  in  the  1990s.  In  this  regard,  the  reader  may  notice  that 

titles  before  1994  are  formulated  differently  than  those  after  1994.  While  literature 
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written  before  1994  frequently  referred  to  the  concept  of  Comprehensive  Musicianship, 
with  the  advent  of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  (1994),  a  different  kind  of 
literature  has  emerged  that  has  explicitly  dealt  with  the  newly  created  National  Standards. 
The  following  section,  therefore,  differentiates  between  works  written  before  1994  and 
works  written  after  1994. 

Works  Inspired  by  the  Comprehensive  Musicianship  Movement 

The  concept  of  "Comprehensive  Musicianship"  crystallized  in  the  field  of  music 

education  at  the  end  of  the  1950s,  when  the  so-called  "Sputnik  Shock"  triggered 

educational  reform  and  music  educators  began  to  rethink  the  content  and  delivery  of  their 

field.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  ,    .  ' 

that  music  is  more-and  more  important-than  composition  or  theory  or  performance 
or  pedagogy;  that  all  musicians  are  educators,  whether  their  locale  is  the  concert 
stage,  the  composer's  studio,  the  musicologist's  archives,  or  the  classroom;  that  the 
music  student,  from  the  first  grade  through  the  conservatory,  deserves  to  be  taught 
the  full  range  of  what  music  is  and  not  certain  things  about  music.  (Miller,  1976, 
p.  5) 

Regarding  the  Comprehensive  Musicianship  movement,  several  theses  and  books 
sought  to  create  materials  to  include  musical  style  and  music  history,  respectively,  into 
the  secondary  school  band  classroom. 

In  his  dissertation,  Kreloff  (1971)  developed  instructional  and  performance  materials 
for  teaching  the  historical  development  of  musical  style  to  high  school  band  students. 
Arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  author  dealt  with  those  styles,  which  are  usually  less 
familiar  to  the  band  students,  but  which  present  "in  summary  those  shifts  of  musical  style 
which  took  place  between  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth  centuries"  (Kreloff,  1971,  p.  5) 
namely  Gregorian  Chant  and  Organum,  Medieval  Motet  and  Conductus,  Late 
Renaissance  Sacred  Polyphony,  Seventeenth  Century  Monody,  Late  Baroque 
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Instrumental  Polyphony,  and  Pre-Classical  Instrumental  Homophony.  Kreloff  focused  on 
pieces  that  are  considered  representative  for  these  musical  styles  and  provided 
information  regarding  the  stylistic  characteristics  of  each  work.  Specifically,  his 
dissertation  includes  performance  materials,  performance  suggestions,  materials  in 
descriptive  form  for  use  by  the  teacher  in  preparing  to  lecture  or  otherwise  aid  student 
learning,  as  well  as  study  materials  with  written  assignments  for  use  by  the  students. 

Goedecke's  dissertation  (1976)  constituted  a  study  guide  for  the  inclusion  of  music 
history  in  the  secondary  school  band  class  "with  related  aspects  of  musical  form,  genre, 
style,  composers,  theory,  media  and  the  relation  of  music  to  society"  (Goedecke,  1976,  p. 
9).  The  dissertation  covered  music  history  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Twentieth 
Century.  For  each  musical  era,  topics  were  selected  which  have  proven  to  be  of  major 
importance  in  the  history  of  Western  music  (Goedecke,  1976,  p.  10).  For  each  of  these  27 
topics,  the  author  presented  the  topic  title,  a  concise  summary  of  the  topic,  examples  of 
recorded  music,  music  which  pertained  to  the  topic  and  which  could  be  played  by  a  band, 
and  suggestions  for  readings,  reports  and  class  activities.  The  lessons  were  given  to  five 
secondary  school  band  directors  for  a  field  test  and  then  modified  according  to  their 
critiques. 

Garofalo's  groundbreaking  work,  Blueprint  for  Band  {1916),  offers  a  detailed, 
systematic  curriculum  which  integrated  comprehensive  musicianship  into  the  band 
rehearsal.  Music  making  was  combined  with  activities  such  as  listening,  analyzing, 
composing,  improvising,  conducting,  and  arranging.  Students  not  only  learned  about  the 
musical  structure  of  the  selection  of  music  being  rehearsed,  but  also  about  the  history  of 
the  work  and  its  composer. 
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Carlson  (1992)  designed  and  implemented  a  band  curriculum  for  secondary  school 
using  the  philosophy  of  Comprehensive  Musicianship.  Students  examined  several 
selections  of  music  through  listening,  reading,  writing  and  practicing  assignments, 
supplemental  articles  and  materials,  as  well  as  discussions. 

In  Shaping  Sound  Musicians  (2003),  Patricia  O'Toole  explained  the  concept  of 
"Comprehensive  Musicianship  through  Performance  (CMP)."  The  author  discussed  in 
detail  the  five  points  of  CMP  (analysis,  outcomes,  strategies,  assessment,  and  music 
selection),  as  well  as  the  practical  realities  of  teaching  CMP.  Designed  as  a  workbook  for 
ensemble  directors  in  order  to  create  better  lesson  plans  and  deepen  students' 
understanding  of  the  works  they  perform,  the  book  provided  many  teaching  examples,  as 
well  as  sample  teaching  plans. 
Works  Inspired  by  the  National  Standards 

Works  that  have  specifically  dealt  with  the  inclusion  of  the  National  Standards  into 
the  instrumental  performance  classroom  include  a  master's  thesis  by  Van  Patten  (1997), 
as  well  as  articles  by  Fallis  (1999),  Snyder  (2001),  and  Kerchner  (2001). 

Van  Patten  (1997)  developed  a  model  curriculum  for  implementation  of  the  National 
Standards  for  Arts  Education  in  high  school  instrumental  music  programs.  Both  the 
Comprehensive  Musicianship  Program  (1960-70)  and  the  Ithaca  (New  York)  High 
School  instrumental  music  program  (1957-65)  served  as  models. 

The  curriculum  was  tested  in  two  California  high  schools,  Vista  and  Irvine: 
In  the  Vista  High  School,  the  author  restructured  one  spring  semester  curriculum  for  the 
four  concert  bands.  Everyday,  the  classes  were  immersed  in  the  music  of  Charles  Ives  by 
listening  to  recordings  and  lectures,  as  well  as  through  student  activities,  projects  and 
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performances.  The  classroom  environment  was  enriched  with  posters,  pictures, 
textbooks,  and  recordings  of  the  music  and  life  of  Charles  Ives.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  keep  a  notebook  which  included  class  notes  from  listening  assignments 
and  lectures,  music  performed  and/or  rehearsed,  student  compositions  in  the  style  of  Ives' 
songs,  etc.  Optional  activities  included  a  student  conducting  seminar,  a  composition 
concert,  and  a  chamber  music  program.  In  the  latter,  students  were  placed  in  a  chamber 
group  of  8-15  members,  and  a  duet  or  trio,  and  decided  all  the  performance  elements  of 
their  compositions  themselves.  Research  materials  were  available  for  the  students,  and 
music  staff  members  were  ready  to  help  if  necessary. 

At  Irvine  High  School,  Orange  County,  California,  the  author  restructured  the 
curriculum  for  the  nonperformance  classes  (piano  and  guitar)  to  meet  most  of  the  goals 
stated  in  the  National  Standards.  The  classes  kept  notebooks  that  included  theory 
worksheets,  listening  exercises,  dictation,  instrumental  exercises,  and  final  compositions. 

Van  Patten's  master's  thesis  yielded  the  following  results  in  regard  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Standards: 

1.  Students  began  to  more  fully  understand  the  depth  of  knowledge  necessary  for 
composing,  listening  and  performing  music. 

2.  Many  students  chose  to  enroll  in  other  music  classes  at  both  the  high  school  and 
junior  college  levels. 

3.  Those  highly  motivated  students  who  completed  voluntary  assignments 
indicated  to  the  author  that  their  understanding  and  appreciation  along  with  their 
musical  listening  habits  had  changed.  (Van  Patten,  1997,  p.  46) 

In  his  thesis.  Van  Patten  limited  himself  to  a  description  of  the  program.  Resource 

materials  and  a  sample  lesson  plan  were  presented  for  only  one  piece  by  Charles  Ives  for 

the  Vista  High  School.  This  sample  lesson  plan  included  historical  notes  about  the 
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composition,  the  composer,  the  historical  style  period,  performance  and  interpretive 
aspects  of  the  work,  analytical  notes,  rehearsal  concerns,  and  other  projects. 

Fallis  (1999)  offered  an  interesting  new  approach  to  teaching  large  band  ensemble 
courses.  Fallis  mentioned  in  a  footnote  that  the  approach  can  work  equally  well  with 
orchestras  and  chorus  (Fallis,  1999,  Footnote  2).  The  approach  included  all  of  the 
Standards,  but  was  not  necessarily  more  time-consuming.  A  piece  of  music  was  learned 
together  with  the  whole  ensemble  simultaneously,  and  all  students  were  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  the  music  by  learning  elements  of  a  piece,  such  as  melody,  rhythm,  or  chord 
sequence,  first  together  and  then  in  combination.  By  the  time  the  piece  was  played  as 
written  for  the  first  time,  all  Standards  had  been  dealt  with. 

After  the  general  explanation  of  this  method,  Fallis  provided  a  sample  lesson  plan  for 
band  using  "The  Ash  Grove."  Unfortunately,  Standards  8  and  9  were  only  covered 
relatively  briefly  in  this  lesson  plan:  Concerning  Standard  8,  Fallis  suggested  cursorily: 
"As  time  allows  or  in  subsequent  lessons,  address  how  music  relates  to  the  other  arts, 
disciplines  outside  of  the  arts,  history,  and  culture."  (Fallis,  1999,  B9)  Concerning 
Standard  9,  the  teacher  was  only  asked  to  "discuss  the  song's  background  (Welsh)  and 
composers'  use  of  the  ABA  form  throughout  history"  (Fallis,  1999,  Bl). 

Snyder  (2(X)1)  quoted  a  result  of  a  survey  of  147  band  directors  which  was 

conducted  at  the  1998  Bands  of  America  Symposium  and  which  revealed  that  Standards 

3, 4,  and  9  were  rarely,  if  ever,  addressed  in  ensemble  rehearsals: 

The  standards  that  challenge  the  band  director  to  go  beyond  the  goals  of  a 
traditional  performance-based  rehearsal  are  no.  3,  "improvising  melodies, 
variations,  and  accompaniments,"  no.  4,  "composing  and  arranging  music  within 
specified  guidelines,"  and  no.  9,  "understanding  music  in  relation  to  history  and 
culture."  (Snyder,  2(X)1,  p.  27) 
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In  response  to  this  survey,  Snyder  presented  ideas  for  a  composition  project  which 
specifically  incorporated  these  three  standards  into  the  junior  high  school  band  rehearsal. 
Concerning  Standard  9,  the  author  suggested  a  study  of  the  pentatonic  scale,  as  well  as  of 
traditional  Korean  instruments,  and  stated  that  "additional  information  about  Korean  folk 
music  and  instruments  could  also  be  gathered  by  students  through  out-of-class  research 
assignments  using  the  library  or  Internet"  (Fallis,  1999,  p.  29). 

Kerchner  (2001)  also  gave  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  incorporate  the  Standards 
in  the  band  classroom.  The  author  employed  Frank  Erickson's  "Balladair,"  a  standard 
piece  of  music  for  middle  school  band  as  an  example. 

Regarding  Standard  8,  Kerchner  suggested  comparing  the  piece  to  a  print  of  van 
Gogh's  'Starry  Night'  or  'Cafe  Terrace  at  Night'  "with  their  stark  dark  and  bright  color 
contrasts  and  repeated  objects,  lines,  brush  strokes,  and  shapes"  (Kerchner,  2(X)1,  p.  44). 
Regarding  the  choice  of  visual  art  examples,  she  warned,  however,  that  there  must  be  an 
obvious  connection  to  the  musical  concept  that  is  being  illustrated  or  the  stylistic  period 
in  which  the  composition  was  created  (Kerchner,  2001,  p.  44). 

Concerning  Standard  9,  teachers  were  encouraged  to  present  information  about 

Erickson's  personal  musical  and  compositional  career,  to  compare  the  piece  to  another  of 

Erickson's  compositions,  and  to  have  students  listen  to  other  music  composed  during  the 

1950s  (Kerchner,  2001,  p.  44).  Kerchner  concluded  that 

one  of  the  Standards'  greatest  implications  is  the  establishment  of  performance- 
program  curricula,  complete  with  goals,  objectives,  activities  and  experiences,  and 
measurable  outcomes  (refined  critical  thinking,  analytical  skills,  and  solid  musical 
understanding  made  manifest  in  more  musical  performances).  (Kerchner,  2001, 
p.  44) 
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Regarding  time  constraints,  she  argued  tliat  although 

initially,  incorporating  the  National  Standards  does  take  time  during  rehearsal, . . . 
with  the  results  of  informed  students,  the  learning  process  actually  saves  time  over 
the  course  of  a  year  or  during  the  several  years  that  secondary  school  students  often 
spend  in  ensembles.  (Kerchner,  2001,  p.  44) 

Literature  Regarding  tlie  Integration  of  Contextual  Information 
in  the  Choral  Rehearsal 

Extensive  Contextual  Background  Information 

Of  those  works  designed  specifically  for  the  choral  classroom,  only  a  few  provide 
extensive  contextual  information.  A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  that  most  publications 
presently  available  offer  only  brief  and  superficial  contextual  information,  usually  stated 
in  one  or  two  paragraphs.  Materials  that  offer  more  detailed  historical,  cultural,  and  other 
relevant  information  can  most  frequently  be  found  in  multicultural  or  world  music.  In 
fact,  in  recent  years,  great  efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  develop  materials  concerning 
world  music  because  of  the  enormous  lack  of  knowledge  and  materials  formerly  available 
regarding  this  type  of  information. 

It  would  exceed  the  scope  of  this  dissertation  to  list  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
undertaken  in  recent  years  to  provide  contextual  materials  about  world  music.  The 
following  section  will,  therefore,  focus  on  three  important  MENC  publications  that  deal 
with  the  integration  of  this  subject  into  the  music  classroom:  Multicultural  Perspectives 
in  Music  Education  (Anderson  &  Campbell,  1989),  Music  in  Cultural  Context  (Campbell, 
1996)  and  Making  Connections  (Anderson  &  Moore,  1998). 

Multicultural  Perspectives  in  Music  Education  (Anderson  &  Campbell,  1989)  was 
designed  for  teaching  world  music  in  upper  elementary  through  high  school  classes.  The 
information  and  suggestions  for  teaching  focused  on  the  main  musical  heritages  found  in 
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the  United  States  covering  North  America  (Native  American,  Anglo-American,  and 
African  American  music),  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  The  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  East  Asia,  as  well  as  Southeast  Asia  and  Oceania. 
For  each  culture,  the  book  provided  general  information  with  illustrations,  several  lesson 
plans  with  musical  examples,  a  detailed  bibliography,  discography,  and  filmography,  as 
well  as  excellent  suggestions  for  how  to  integrate  this  music  with  other  studies  such  as 
social  studies,  geography,  history,  visual  and  performing  arts,  and  literature. 
Unfortunately,  the  grade  levels  were  not  specified  and  it  required  the  purchase  of  a 
substantial  number  of  recordings  for  the  musical  examples  and  lesson  plans. 

hi  Music  in  Cultural  Context.  Eight  Views  on  World  Music  Education  (Campbell, 
1996),  Campbell  presented  interviews  with  experts  on  eight  different  musical  cultures,  as 
well  as  lesson  plans  regarding  these  cultures.  The  interviews  offered  valuable  historical 
background  information  about  each  country  under  consideration.  There  were  other 
helpful  materials  provided  such  as  illustrative  maps,  pictures  and  personal  stories  about 
the  authors,  a  selected  recording  and  literature  list,  definitions  of  terms  relevant  for  the 
kind  of  music  and  historical  sketches  of  the  countries.  The  lesson  plans,  which  did  not 
specify  any  grade  levels,  provided  the  necessary  music  materials  and  were  divided  into 
objectives,  materials,  and  procedures. 

A  systematic  effort  to  connect  multicultural  music  and  the  National  Standards  was 
made  with  the  excellent  book  and  CD,  Making  Connections.  Multicultural  Music  and  the 
National  Standards,  published  by  MENC  in  1998  (Anderson  &  Moore,  1998).  The  book 
covered  the  African  American,  Asian  (Balinese),  Hispanic,  and  Native  American  music 
traditions.  Each  chapter  gave  an  introduction  to  the  musical  tradition  with  detailed 
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references  to  books  and  articles  and  a  list  of  recordings,  as  well  as  several  lesson  plans 
for  each  culture.  At  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  15  lesson  plans,  those  Standards 
receiving  special  focus  were  listed,  and  the  appropriate  grade  levels  were  indicated.  The 
lessons  themselves  consisted  of  a  few  paragraphs  concerning  the  cultural  content,  cultural 
and  musical  objectives,  teaching  strategies,  indicators  of  success,  follow-up  lesson,  and  a 
resource  list  of  books,  articles,  recordings  and  videos.  The  final  part  of  each  chapter 
included  a  discussion  about  how  the  lessons  implement  the  National  Standards. 

Although  the  three  MENC  works  listed  above  do  not  specify  the  curricular  area  they 
are  designed  for,  they  are,  most  likely,  more  for  general  music  than  performing  groups. 
One  of  the  only  works  available  which  was  specifically  meant  for  the  choral  classroom 
and  which  offered  more  extensive  contextual  information  was  presented  by  Grossman 
(1987).  Her  four- volume  dissertation  presented  an  anthology  of  selected  choral  music  of 
the  Jewish  people  for  grades  9  through  12  with  the  aim  that  students  not  only  develop 
musicianship  skills,  but  also  insights  into  Jewish  civilization.  The  anthology  was  divided 
into  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced  levels  and  encompassed  a  total  of  forty-five 
choral  works,  each  of  which  was  followed  by  two  essays.  One  essay  discussed  the 
important  musical  concepts  of  the  selection  for  the  level,  and  one  essay  gave  suggestions 
for  interpretation  based  on  musical,  textual  and  cultural  considerations.  A  chapter  on 
Jewish  holidays  and  festivals  provided  detailed  cultural  background  information  as  each 
choral  piece  was  linked  to  a  holiday  or  theme.  Additionally,  the  beginning  level  included 
a  guide  to  pronunciation  and  transliteration  of  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and  Ladino. 

While  the  foregoing  studies  demonstrate  that  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
cultural  context  with  regard  to  world  music,  such  emphasis  is  greatly  lacking  elsewhere. 


This  approach  should,  however,  be  implemented  with  regard  to  Western  music  as  well 
because  every  piece  of  music  is,  in  its  own  way,  deeply  embedded  in-indeed,  inseparable 
from-a  particular  time  and  place,  and  not  just  those  works  that  strike  us  as  particularly 
exotic  or  foreign. 

Presentation  in  Lesson  Plan  Format 

While  effective  in  many  aspects,  Grossman's  work  unfortunately  failed  to  offer  the 
materials  in  lesson  plan  format.  Without  the  presentation  of  information  in  lesson  plan 
format,  teachers  are,  however,  discouraged  from  making  appropriate  use  of  the 
information  because  they  are  required  to  first  transform  the  information  into  teachable 
units.  This  process  can  be  very  time-consuming  and  difficult,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  information  given  is  not  comprehensive  enough. 

In  contrast,  the  following  section  presents  choral  music  books  which  offer  their 
contextual  information  in  lesson  plan  format. 

Linton's  Choral  Musicianship,  an  instructional  program  to  teach  musicianship  in  the 
high  school  choral  classroom  through  the  study  and  performance  of  choral  literature  and 
through  related  experiences,  was  among  the  first  attempts  to  include  relevant  contextual 
information  in  the  performance  classroom  (Linton,  1967a).  The  two-year  program 
comprised  ten  units  and  eighty  lessons,  and  dealt  with  the  development  of  concepts  and 
skills  related  to  pitch,  rhythm,  texture,  and  form,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  uses  of  these 
structural  elements  in  the  choral  music  of  four  major  historical  periods  (Renaissance, 
Baroque,  Classical/Romantic,  and  Contemporary).  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to 
acquire  Linton's  books  Choral  Musicianship.  Book  One  and  Book  Two  through 
interlibrary  loan.  The  author,  therefore,  had  to  limit  herself  to  a  separate  booklet  called 
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The  Development  of  a  Planned  Program  for  Teaching  Musicianship  in  the  High  School 
Choral  Class.  Final  Report  which  summarizes  the  project  (Linton,  1967b).  A  sample 
lesson  from  this  booklet  addressed,  for  example,  the  organization  of  contrapuntal  texture. 
The  lesson  itself  listed  the  objective,  the  concept,  important  information  about  canon  and 
polyphony,  the  music  for  suggested  rehearsal  selections  and  questions  pertaining  to  these 
selections,  as  well  as  practice  examples. 

In  the  years  leading  up  to  the  "Goals  2000  Act,"  MENC  publicized  Teaching  Choral 
Music:  a  Course  of  Study,  (MENC,  1991)  a  58-page  book,  which  was  especially  designed 
for  teachers  of  choral  music,  grades  4-12.  The  publication  offered  valuable  information 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  choral  classroom,  as  well  as  nineteen  prototype 
lessons,  each  of  which  revolved  around  one  choral  selection.  The  lessons  included  one  to 
two  paragraphs  regarding  interesting  background  information  for  the  selection,  a 
summary  of  the  selection's  salient  musical  features,  detailed  rehearsal  strategies,  a  listing 
of  musical  terms,  sign,  and  symbols  used  by  the  composer,  suggestions  for  the  extension 
of  musical  understanding,  as  well  as  evaluation  questions.  The  introduction  stated  that  "a 
purpose  of  the  model  lessons  is  to  suggest  ways  to  work  toward  excellence  in  vocal 
production  and  choral  performance  while  focusing  on  the  development  of  musical 
understanding  and  aesthetic  awareness  and  response"  (MENC,  1991,  p.  1). 

The  Strategies  for  Teaching  series,  developed  by  MENC  since  1995,  today 
comprises  fourteen  books,  each  of  which  focuses  on  a  specific  curricular  area  and  level: 
technology,  specialized  ensembles,  pre-kindergarten  music,  K-4  general  music,  middle- 
level  general  music,  high  school  general  music,  beginning  and  intermediate  band,  high 
school  band,  elementary  and  middle-level  chorus,  high  school  chorus,  strings  and 
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orchestra,  middle-level  and  high  school  guitar,  middle-level  and  high  school  keyboard,  as 
well  as  a  guide  for  music  methods  classes. 

Strategies  for  Teaching  High  School  Chorus  (Swiggum,  1998)  presented  one  to  four 
lessons  for  each  achievement  standard  specified  in  the  National  Standards.  These  lessons 
were  suited  for  a  portion  of  a  class  session,  an  entire  class  session,  or  for  a  period 
comprising  several  rehearsals.  They  consisted  of  an  objective,  a  list  of  necessary 
materials,  a  description  of  the  expected  prior  knowledge  and  experiences,  a  set  of 
procedures,  the  indicators  of  success,  and  a  follow-up  section  that  described  ways  to 
improve  learning.  The  chosen  music  was  "regarded  as  standard  repertoire,  and  many  of 
the  more  recent  materials,  including  pieces  reflecting  various  cultures,  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  worthy  of  classic  status"  (Swiggum,  1998,  p.  2).  It  included,  for  example, 
pieces  as  diverse  as  Palestrina's  "Sicut  cervus,"  Sondheim's  "Sunday  in  the  Park  with 
George,"  and  the  folk  song  "I  Love  My  Love." 

Kaschub  (1998)  gave  practical  suggestions  on  how  each  standard  could  be 
incorporated  in  the  choral  rehearsal.  Standard  No.  8  received  special  attention,  as  the 
author  provided  the  reader  with  three  lessons  on  text  and  music  of  Cecil  Effmger's  "No 
Mark."  Lesson  one,  a  homework  assignment  to  be  read  before  class,  included  a  general 
introduction,  as  well  as  questions  about  the  relation  between  poetry  and  music.  Lesson 
two,  a  worksheet  to  be  completed  before  class,  listed  the  text  of  the  piece  followed  by 
questions  about  the  content  of  the  poem.  Lesson  three,  a  teacher-guided  in-class  listening 
lesson,  dealt  with  the  concept  and  the  strategy  for  the  lesson.  The  concept  read  "poetry 
and  music:  the  unification  of  verbal  and  aural  artistry,  text  as  an  organizing  element  of 
music  composition"  (Kaschub,  1998,  p.  70).  The  strategy  included  a  discussion  of  the 
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symbols,  the  formal  organization  of  the  poem,  and  different  aspects  of  the  music,  such  as 

the  instrumentation,  the  utilization  of  words  for  their  sound  content,  and  the  use  of 

several  musical  parameters  in  relation  to  the  text.  The  obvious  focus  on  the  poetry  of  the 

piece  was  justified  by  Kaschub  as  follows: 

Although  choral  musicians  may  come  into  contact  with  any  of  these  other  areas  as 
part  of  a  music  performance,  poetry  is  the  art  that  they  most  commonly  encounter. 
Text  is  a  key  element  for  understanding  the  composer's  work  and  the  expressive 
capacity  of  a  choral  work.  (Kaschub,  1998,  pp.  68-69) 

Concerning  Standard  No.  9,  Kaschub  discussed  briefly  (using  R.  Murray  Schafer's 

piece  "Gamelan"  as  an  example)  how  knowledge  of  context  can  provide  important  clues 

relevant  to  the  authentic  performance  of  the  music: 

Historical  and  cultural  information  provides  a  contextual  framework  that  reveals 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  composer  and  the  characteristics  of  music  in  the  time 
and  place  from  which  it  arose.  Often  music  is  written  to  accompany  a  ceremony  or 
special  event.  (Kaschub,  1998,  p.  71) 

Corbin  (2001)  presented  a  sample  lesson  plan  for  a  concert  choir  which  included 
activities  in  the  spirit  of  the  National  Standards  1,  5,  6,  and  9  in  order  to  "get  past  'singing 
alone  and  with  others  a  varied  repertoire  of  music.'"  The  repertoire  used  in  the  rehearsal 
was  Palestrina's  "Sicut  cervus,"  Morley's  "April  is  in  My  Mistress'  Face,"  and  Mozart's 
"Ave  verum."  Each  singer  was  provided  with  vocal  warm-up  sheets  and  composer 
worksheets.  The  vocal  warm-up  sheets  included  exercises  customized  to  the  pieces  being 
learned.  The  composer  worksheets  related  to  Standard  9  by  including  questions  on  the 
time  the  composition  was  written,  as  well  as  the  melody,  form,  genre  and  texture  of  the 
piece. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Hal  Leonard  Corporation  has  developed  a  series  called 
Essential  Elements  for  Choir:  a  Comprehensive  Choral  Method  which  comprises  both 
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method  and  repertoire  books.  The  three  method  books  called  Essential  Musicianship 
(Crocker  &  Leavitt,  Book  One,  1995;  Book  Two  and  Three,  2000)  cover  grades  7 
through  12  and  are  designed  to  develop  comprehensive  musicianship  within  the  choral 
rehearsal  through  a  sequenced  study  of  vocal  technique,  music  theory,  sight-reading,  and 
ensemble  performance.  According  to  the  authors,  the  musicianship  books  should  be  used 
during  the  first  10-15  minutes  of  every  choir  rehearsal  to  improve  musical  skills  (Leonard 
Corp.,  2002,  p.  vii). 

The  repertoire  books  (Essential  Repertoire)  are  available  on  four  different  levels:  the 
Young  Choir  (grades  6-8),  the  Developing  Choir  (grades  8-10),  the  Concert  Choir  (grades 
1 1-12),  and  the  Concert  Choir- Artist  Level  (grades  11-12,  College).  For  each  level,  again, 
there  are  three  different  volumes:  one  for  mixed,  one  for  treble,  and  one  for  tenor/bass 
ensembles.  (Hence,  the  whole  Essential  Repertoire  series  comprises  twelve  different 
books.)  Prior  to  each  song,  which  is  treated  as  an  independent  unit  of  study,  there  is  a 
page  of  information  "to  be  read  by  the  student"  (Leonard  Corp.,  2002,  p.  vi).  This 
information  includes  the  cultural  and  historical  context  of  the  piece,  musical  terms  and 
concepts,  preparation  activities,  as  well  as  evaluation  activities.  The  lesson  plans  in  the 
teacher  edition  are  explicitly  based  on  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  and 
include  the  student  page,  additional  song  information  (e.g.  vocal  ranges,  style,  and 
programming  suggestions),  objectives,  historical/stylistic  guidelines,  vocal 
technique/warm-ups/exercises,  rehearsal  guidelines  and  notes  with  suggested  teaching 
sequence,  performance  tips,  evaluation  suggestions  for  assessing  student  progress  on  the 
stated  objectives,  and  extension  activities.  Diction  and  pronunciation  guides  are  included 
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in  the  rehearsal  guidelines.  The  informational  sections  on  history  and  style  are  usually  not 

more  than  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  length. 

Three  Approaches  to  Integrating  Contextual  Information 

Works  which  deal  with  contextual  information  can  be  divided  into  three  approaches: 
the  "Standards  approach,"  the  "topical  approach"  and  the  "repertoire  approach."  In  the 
Standards  approach,  the  National  Standards  serve  as  points  of  departure  and  present  one 
or  several  lessons  for  each  achievement  standard,  hi  the  topical  approach,  information  is 
provided  which  revolves  around  a  certain  topic  (such  as  Renaissance,  elements  of  music, 
form  and  style)  rather  than  around  the  Standards.  In  order  to  explore  a  topic,  several 
pieces  are  usually  listed  as  examples.  Finally,  in  the  repertoire  approach,  every  musical 
selection  is  treated  as  a  teaching  unit.  In  the  classroom,  background  knowledge  is 
presented  within  the  traditional  setup  of  the  performance  group  and  revolves  around  the 
music  in  rehearsal. 
The  Standards  approach 

Standards-oriented  works  include  Kaschub's  article,  Corbin's  study  and  Strategies  for 
Teaching  High  School  Chorus  (all  described  previously),  as  well  as  the  collection 
Teaching  Examples:  Ideas  for  Music  Educators  (1994).  The  latter  was  published  right 
after  the  National  Standards  had  been  completed  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  help  teachers 
implement  the  goals  of  the  National  Standards.  It  represented  an  initial  effort  to  present 
activities,  as  well  as  assessment  methods,  for  each  achievement  standard.  The  strategies 
were,  according  to  the  authors,  "specific  enough  to  be  helpful  but  not  so  specific  as  to 
limit  the  teacher's  imagination"  (MENC,  1994,  pp.  5-6).  They  were,  however,  not  in 
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lesson  plan  format  and  did  not  specify  any  area  of  music  such  as  chorus,  band,  orchestra 
or  general  music. 
The  topical  approach 

Works  which  can  be  categorized  as  topic-oriented  include  the  three  MENC- 
publications  about  multicultural  music  listed  above,  as  well  as  publications  by  Linton 
(1967),  Maharg  (1967),  Hoffer  &  Anderson  (1970  and  1971),  Bangstad  (1975),  and 
Hawkins  &  Beegle  (2003). 

Maharg  (1967)  developed  a  course  for  the  Mixed  Chorus  at  Eastern  Illinois 
University  that  integrated  musical  understandings  into  the  choral  classroom.  In  addition 
to  achieving  performance  excellence,  the  course  sought  to  achieve  four  major  objectives: 

1.  'Appropriate  tone  quality  for  stylistic  accuracy 

2.  The  means  from  which  tension  in  music  is  derived 

3.  The  relationship  of  text  and  music 

4.  Basic  structural  principles  providing  unity,  variety  and  continuity 
For  each  of  these  units,  the  author  included: 

1 .  A  concise  summary  outline  of  knowledge,  understandings  and  competencies 
essential  for  the  realization  of  the  goals 

2.  A  list  of  the  repertoire  to  be  sung  and  studied 

3.  A  list  of  the  music  to  be  listened  to  and  studied 

4.  A  list  of  articles  and  excerpts  of  books  to  be  read  and  discussed 

5.  Questions  and  assignments  relating  to  the  unit 

6.  Methods  for  evaluating  student  progress 

7.  A  summary  of  the  understandings  and  musical  insights  that  should  be  developed 
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Maharg  put  the  course  into  effect  for  two  quarters  and  evaluated  its  effectiveness.  A 
post- test  showed  that  all  members  had  made  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  four 
major  objectives. 

Hoffer  &  Anderson  developed  two  excellent  books  written  largely  in  programmed, 
self-instructional  style:  Performing  Music  with  Understanding;  Material  and  Activities 
for  the  Organized  Learning  of  Musically  Significant  Information  in  the  Rehearsal.  The 
two  editions  were  named  Orange  and  Green  since  they  were  non-sequential  in  nature 
(Hoffer  &  Anderson,  1970;  Hoffer  &  Anderson,  1971).  Both  covered  similar  chapter 
topics,  e.g.,  each  period  from  the  Baroque  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  but  different 
material.  Although  the  books  were  designed  to  be  worked  outside  of  class,  there  were 
also  teaching  suggestions  and  ideas  for  additional  study,  suggestions  for  warm-ups, 
student  projects  and  a  music  list  for  band,  orchestra  and  chorus  for  each  chapter.  Music 
examples,  both  for  choir  and  band,  were  included  in  order  to  illustrate  specific  ideas,  as 
well  as  photographs  of  paintings,  manuscripts,  composers,  and  even  cartoons. 

In  a  voluminous,  detailed  study,  Bangstad  (1975)  developed  a  college-level  course 
for  one  semester  which  was  designed  to  increase  perception  of  form  and  style  in  choral 
music.  A  questionnaire  seeking  recommendations  concerning  rehearsal  procedures  was 
sent  out  to  the  National  and  State  Presidents  of  the  American  Choral  Directors' 
Association  (ACDA),  and  the  results  were  used  to  determine  the  content  of  the  desired 
choral  program.  The  rehearsal  procedures  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
participants  in  the  study  were  analyzed  by  the  author,  and  used  to  establish  strategies 
which  would  illuminate  the  musical  characteristics  found  in  the  music,  and,  as  such, 
assist  the  chorus  to  sing  the  music  more  expressively  (Bangstad,  1975,  p.  446). 
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The  resulting  course  outline  included  the  choral  pieces  to  be  studied  or  listened  to 
each  week,  as  well  as  assignments  regarding  the  form  and  style  of  these  pieces. 
Additionally,  Bangstad  created  a  table  in  which  each  piece's  musical  characteristics  were 
correlated  with  possible  rehearsal  procedures.  Recordings  were  used  to  enrich  the 
learning  environment,  and  to  help  clarify  concepts  about  the  music  being  studied 
(Bangstad,  1975,  p.  446). 

Hawkins  &  Beegle  (2003)  discussed  common  aspects  between  the  National 
Standards  and  medieval  music  education  practices,  such  as  the  interdisciplinary 
connection  between  music  and  the  natural  sciences.  Further,  the  authors  explained  how 
teachers  can  meet  the  Standards  by  using  medieval  music  in  the  middle  school  choral  and 
general  music  classroom.  Concerning  the  choral  classroom,  they  suggested,  for  example, 
the  study  of  intervals,  sight-reading,  and  improvisation.  Concerning  the  general  music 
classroom,  they  encouraged  the  use  of  Orff  instruments  as  accompaniment  for  medieval 
music  and  pointed  out  the  similarities  between  the  sequence  in  Orff  and  Keetman's 
"Music  for  Children"  and  the  evolutionary  history  of  Western  music. 

For  both  classrooms,  lesson  ideas  were  presented.  Of  special  interest  in  this  context 
were  Hawkins'  and  Beegle's  valuable  teaching  ideas  concerning  the  style  of  medieval 
music: 
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1 .  Suggest  the  notion  of  time  travel  to  initiate  a  discussion  about  medieval  times. 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  they  know  about  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Discuss  formal  music  education  in  the  cathedral  schools. 

4.  Listen  to  and  discuss  several  examples  of  medieval  vocal  music  including 
plainchant,  early  organum,  and  free  organum. 

5.  Sing  a  familiar  tune,  and  ask  students  to  add  organum  at  the  octave,  fifth,  and 
fourth.  (Hawkins  &  Beegle,  2003,  p.  44) 

Repertoire  approach 

Repertoire-oriented  books  include  that  by  Grossman  (1987),  the  MENC's  Teaching 
Choral  Music  (1991),  and  Hal  Leonard's  Essential  Elements  (2002),  as  well  as  that  of 
DeHoog  (1975),  Whitlock  (1981),  Zielinski  (1984),  Schmid  (1986),  Davis  (1987),  Jeffers 
(1988  and  1990),  Bermingham  (2001),  and  Buchanan  &  Mehaffey  (2005). 

DeHoog  (1975)  provided  models  for  developing  musicianship  in  the  school  rehearsal 
based  on  the  study  and  analysis  of  representative  musical  forms.  Five  steps  were 
proposed  by  which  rehearsal  music  could  be  analyzed  for  structural  and  expressive 
insights  that  might  be  presented  to  a  rehearsing  group.  These  were  the  discovery  and 
description  of  both  articulations,  structural  interrelationships,  and  expressive  effects,  as 
well  as  comparisons  with  common  form  types  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  progress  of 
expressive  relationships  and  movements.  Music  suited  to  school  groups,  band,  orchestra, 
and  chorus,  was  selected  and  analyzed  according  to  these  steps.  Analytical  studies  and 
observations  were  given  for  Grainger's  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry,  an  Old  Welsh 
Carol  Deck  the  Hall,  Haydn's  Minuetto  from  Symphony  No.  53,  Mendelssohn's  Overture 
for  Band,  Hassler's  Agnus  Dei  from  Missa  Dixit  Maria,  and  Haydn's  Awake  the  Harp 
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from  the  Creation.  The  study  involved  compositions  for  various  types  of  school  groups 
and  focused  on  musical  analysis. 

In  her  dissertation,  Whitlock  (1981)  designed,  tested  and  evaluated  valuable 
materials  for  integrating  musical  and  stylistic  concepts  into  the  high  school  choral 
rehearsal.  The  materials,  which  provided  guidance  to  both  student  and  teacher  alike, 
encompassed  three  sets  of  Student  Analysis  Worksheets:  The  first  set  included  questions 
which  were  designed  to  guide  students  in  the  examination  of  any  piece  of  choral  music 
by  fostering  the  analysis  of  its  text,  timbre,  form,  rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  texture, 
dynamics  and  articulation.  Concerning  the  text,  specifically,  the  author  created  questions 
that  pertained  to  English  language  selections,  and  different  questions  applicable  to 
foreign  language  selections. 

The  second  set  of  Student  Analysis  Worksheets  was  specifically  designed  to  be  used 
with  any  sacred  polyphonic  choral  composition  from  the  late  Renaissance  Period.  In 
addition  to  examining  each  element  and  the  respective  vocabulary,  the  student  was  to 
research  the  composer  and  give  a  brief  description  of  his  or  her  life  and  work.  Finally,  the 
third  set  of  Student  Analysis  Worksheets  was  similar  to  the  second,  but  covered  Middle 
to  Late  Baroque  multi-movement  choral  compositions. 

Whitlock  tested  the  materials  during  a  field  study  that  assessed  achievement  in 
knowledge  of  musical  concepts,  vocabulary  and  stylistic  concepts.  Her  study 
demonstrated  that  use  of  the  materials  led  to  an  overall  improvement  in  both  stylistic  and 
general  musical  concepts,  with  the  greatest  gains  in  the  area  of  stylistic  concepts. 
Regarding  the  quality  of  performance,  teachers  expressed  the  belief  that  performance  was 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  this  curriculum.  All  of  the  choirs  participating  in  Whitlock's  study 
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received  "Superior"  ratings  in  their  spring  contests,  which  took  place  during  the  trial  of 
the  materials.  Whitlock's  work  was  published  in  1982  in  a  30-page  booklet  entitled 
Choral  Insights  (Whitlock,  1982).  The  booklet  offered  an  abbreviated  version  of  the 
dissertation  with  an  introduction,  written  assignments  and  discussion  questions  for  each 
element. 

In  sum,  Whitlock's  materials  are  of  a  general  nature  and  can  be  applied  to  all  choral 
compositions.  While  such  a  general  perspective  is  practical  in  that  it  gives  students  a 
structured  approach  to  every  selection,  the  materials  become  very  general  and  can, 
therefore,  often  not  do  justice  to  individual  differences  between  the  pieces,  e.g.,  "What 
does  the  text  seem  to  be  saying?"  (Whitlock,  1982,  p.  1) 

Zielinski  (1984)  presented  suggestions  and  materials  to  show  how  "Workshop  Way" 
principles  could  be  incorporated  into  the  high  school  choral  ensemble  in  order  to  achieve 
a  more  comprehensive  musical  approach.  Specifically,  Zielinski  described  the  three 
instructional  modes  of  the  "Workshop  Way"  system  of  education  developed  by  Grace 
Pilon,  the  "Workshop  Schedule  of  Tasks,"  the  "Six  Group,"  and  the  "Whole  Class 
Lesson,"  and  applied  these  modes  of  instruction  to  a  composition  for  secondary  choral 
ensemble  (Victoria's  Kyrie  from  the  Mass  O  Magnum  Mysterium).  (For  further 
information  about  the  "Workshop  Way"  and  Grace  Pilon,  visit  www.workshopway.com.) 

The  "Schedule  of  Tasks"  included  the  study  of  relevant  vocabulary  through  music 
dictionaries  and  glossaries,  individual  joumaling,  the  use  of  flash  cards,  the  examination 
of  a  large  wall  chart  in  the  classroom,  research  about  the  composer,  sight  singing  various 
vocal  parts,  reading  literature  addressing  Victoria  and  the  Renaissance  style,  and  listening 
to  compositions  by  Victoria  and  other  Renaissance  composers.  While  the  class  was 
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engaged  in  these  tasks,  the  teacher  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  so  called  "Six  Group" 
in  order  to  practice  in  sectionals  or  improve  student  conducting. 

Finally,  the  "Whole  Class  Lesson"  was  meant  to  examine  the  connection  between 
text  and  form,  timbre,  rhythm,  melody,  texture  of  the  composition,  and  composer 
background  through  methods  such  as  question-and-answer  exchanges,  flash  cards,  and 
difference  questions.  The  composer  background  included,  for  example,  dates  and  place  of 
birth,  cities  of  employment,  employers,  students  or  teachers,  and  principal  types  of 
composition. 

In  a  seminar  called  Comprehensive  Musicianship  through  Performance  (Schmid, 
1987,  recorded  on  tape),  which  was  held  at  the  50th  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  from  April  9-12, 1986,  Michael  George,  Will  Schmid  and  Dean  Torkelson 
described  a  pilot  project  with  eight  outstanding  teachers  in  Wisconsin.  The  teachers  were 
brought  together  for  a  workshop  to  develop  ideas  on  how  to  integrate  Comprehensive 
Musicianship  in  their  performance  classroom.  A  "Model  for  Planning  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Musicianship"  was  developed  which  consisted  of  five  parts:  music 
selection,  objectives,  analysis,  strategies,  and  assessment.  After  the  workshop,  the 
teachers  implemented  these  ideas  with  their  students  for  about  seven  months.  Equal 
attention  was  given  to  all  the  elements  of  music,  as  well  as  to  all  three  modes  of  behavior 
(performing,  creating,  and  describing  music).  The  project  was  tested,  among  other  things, 
by  interviews  with  students,  written  assessments  and  teacher  interviews.  The  evaluation 
of  the  project  yielded  the  following  results: 
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1.  AJthough  the  format  had  changed  and  there  was  less  time  spent  drilling  for 
performance,  students  performed  as  well  or  better  than  they  had  in 
previous  years. 

2.  Students  learned  more  than  their  teachers  predicted  in  terms  of  some  of 
their  understanding  of  the  various  elements  of  music  and  the  literature  they 
were  performing. 

3.  Attitudes  of  junior  high  school  students  were  mixed,  but  attitudes  among 
high  school  students  were  overwhelmingly  positive  about  the  new  format. 

4.  There  was  a  higher  level  of  musical  independence. 

5.  Although  teachers  were  merely  asked  to  apply  this  new  format  to  one  or  two 
compositions,  changes  were  noted  in  the  manner  in  which  they  approached  all 
planning  and  teaching. 

6.  There  was  more  student  interest  in  doing  independent  learning  in  music  and  creative 
projects. 

In  the  seminar,  various  modes  of  applying  the  "Model  for  Planning  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Musicianship"  to  specific  literature  within  an  instrumental  or  choral  high 
school  program  were  demonstrated.  One  example  was  given  for  instrumental  music 
(Chance's  Variations  on  a  Korean  Folk  Song),  and  one  for  choral  music  (an  arrangement 
of  Simple  Gifts).  The  issues  which  were  addressed  for  the  choral  piece  included  a 
discussion  of  its  melody,  harmony,  rhythms,  as  well  as  of  interesting  background 
information  such  as  an  investigation  of  Shakers,  the  singing  of  fiddle  tunes  and  shape- 
note  tunes,  and  a  comparison  of  the  nature  of  the  text  with  the  simplicity  of  Shaker 
furniture. 

Davis  (1987)  developed  a  one-semester  curriculum  guide  for  Renaissance  choral 
music  in  the  high  school  choir  to  promote  students'  aesthetic  sensitivity.  He  used  four 
core  pieces  of  the  Renaissance  and  taught  the  aesthetic  features  of  that  style  "with  enough 
depth  to  enable  students  to  respond  to  any  other  music  they  encounter  in  that  style" 
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(Davis,  1987,  p.  v).  Each  of  the  four  selections  was  analyzed  with  regard  to  important 
parameters  of  the  music,  such  as  melody,  rhythm,  texture,  tonality,  harmony,  meter,  and 
form.  A  second  section  explained  the  relation  of  the  text  to  the  music.  Additionally, 
Davis  offered  a  list  of  activities  for  teaching  the  piece  as  well  as  teaching  about  the  piece 
(however,  not  in  lesson  plan  format  and  "not  necessarily  in  order  of  use")  (Davis,  1987, 
p.  22),  and  suggestions  for  evaluating  student  comprehension  of  the  unit's  significant 
material. 

Ron  Jeffers'  outstanding  two-volume  work  Translations  and  Annotations  of  Choral 

Repertoire  (Vol.  I:  Sacred  Latin  Texts,  1988;  Vol.  II:  German  Texts,  1990)  focused  on 

the  understanding  of  choral  texts  and  their  background.  In  Volume  I,  there  were  literal 

word-by-word  translations,  English  paraphrases,  as  well  as  valuable  explanations  of  the 

context  (e.g.,  the  biblical  and  liturgical  context  and  information  about  the  author)  for  the 

Roman  Mass,  the  Requiem  Mass,  as  well  as  99  other  sacred  Latin  texts.  Included  were 

also  an  explanation  of  the  liturgical  year,  the  hours  of  Divine  Office,  as  well  as  a 

pronunciation  guide.  Volume  II  offered  the  same  structure  as  Volume  I  for  over  160 

German  works.  Jeffers  explained  the  need  for  this  work  as  follows: 

The  singers  of  art  song  and  lieder  discover  early  on  how  necessary  it  is  to  know  the 
meaning  and  function  of  each  and  every  word  in  a  song;  and  opera  singers  soon 
realize  the  need  to  understand  the  dramatic  context  of  a  certain  aria.  Numerous 
reference  works  are  now  available  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  this  essential 
information.  But  choral  directors,  whose  need  is  just  as  great,  search  in  vain  for 
similar  resources.  (Jeffers,  1988,  p.  9) 

Bermingham  (2001)  discussed  political  aspects  of  selected  choral  pieces  from  each 
period  in  music  history  since  the  Renaissance:  Bennet's  All  Creatures  Now  Are  Merry 
Minded,  Bach's  Cantata  No.  137,  Haydn's  Te  Deum,  Brahms'  Geistliches  Lied,  and 
Hanson's  Song  of  Democracy.  The  pieces  were  specifically  selected  to  exemplify  how 
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music  has  reflected,  and  has  often  served  to  support,  the  structure  of  political  power,  that 
is,  the  "politics  of  the  day"  at  different  points  in  history. 

Buchanan  &  Mehaffey  (2005)  compiled  the  book  "Teaching  Music  through 
Performance  in  Choir"  (Vol.  I).  Part  I  of  the  book  presented  articles  by  major 
personalities  in  the  choral  field,  such  as  about  breath  control  (by  Joseph  Flummerfelt), 
stylistic  awareness  (by  Weston  H.  Noble),  practical  performance  practice  in  the  African 
American  slave  song  (by  Anton  E.  Armstrong),  modem  music  (by  Graeme  Morton),  as 
well  as  the  national  standards  (Frank  Abrahams).  In  the  latter  article,  Abrahams  first 
listed  general  steps  for  formulating  a  choral  rehearsal  plan  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
National  Standards  and  then  gave  a  sample  choral  rehearsal  plan  following  these  steps. 
Part  n  consists  of  a  valuable  repertoire  resource  guide  for  over  100  choral  pieces  for 
mixed,  treble  and  men's  voices.  For  each  piece,  a  contributor  has  compiled  brief 
information  about  the  composer,  the  composition,  the  historical  perspective,  technical 
and  stylistic  considerations,  form  and  structure,  the  text  and  translation,  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  additional  listening,  reference  and  resources.  The  editors  note  that  "these 
resource  guides  are  not  meant  to  be  complete  studies  of  each  piece  but  offer  a  place  to 
begin  your  musical  journey."  (Buchanan  &  Mehaffey,  2005,  p.  83) 

Summary 

A  review  of  the  literature  in  the  field  that  deals  with  the  integration  of  contextual 
information  into  the  performance  classroom  reveals  that  the  earliest  contributions  to  this 
subject  matter  were  inspired  by  the  Comprehensive  Musicianship  Program  of  the  1960s. 
A  new  impetus  was  given  in  the  1990s  with  the  advent  of  the  National  Standards. 
Accordingly,  the  literature  can  be  divided  into  works  which  take  the  Standards  as  their 
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point  of  departure  (Standards-oriented  works),  and  others  in  which  the  contextual 
information  centers  on  either  a  certain  topic,  such  as  style,  historical  period  or 
geographical  area  (topic-oriented),  or  a  certain  piece  of  music  (repertoire-oriented).  The 
"repertoire  approach"  offers,  in  the  author's  view,  the  most  convenient  and  useful  method 
of  presenting  contextual  information  in  the  choral  classroom  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  because  the  contextual  information  is  directly  related  to  the  piece  the  group  is 
working  on,  it  becomes  relevant  and,  therefore,  more  interesting  and  motivating  for  the 
students.  Charles  Hoffer  explains:  "If  the  learning  revolves  around  the  music  being 
rehearsed,  the  material  comes  alive  through  playing  or  singing."  (Hoffer,  1991,  p.  162) 

Second,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  both  the  understanding  and  performance  of  a 
particular  piece  are  enhanced  if  contextual  information  is  provided  that  is  relevant  to  the 
selection  being  rehearsed. 

Third,  the  repertoire  approach  does  not  require  a  restructuring  of  the  traditional 

choral  classroom  into  a  temporary  general  music  classroom.  The  less  structural  changes 

choir  directors  have  to  make  in  their  classroom,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  they  will  use  the 

materials  presented.  In  support  of  this  view,  Stamer  notes  that, 

since  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  public  school  choral  ensemble  classes  is  to 
prepare  repertoire  for  performance,  the  approach  of  implementing  the  Standards 
when  teaching  repertoire  seems  to  be  the  most  logical  and  efficient  way  to  meet  both 
performance  requirements  and  the  educational  outcomes  suggested  by  the  Standards. 
(Stamer,  2000,  p.  10) 

And  Whitlock  elaborates  on  this  point  as  follows: 

It  would  appear  that  unless  musical  performance  classes  change  drastically  into 
academically  oriented  courses,  which  is  doubtful,  any  study  materials  which  would 
be  utilized  by  teachers  and  students  would  need  to  have  relevance  to  the  performance 
nature  of  the  class.  (Whitlock,  1981,  pp.  42-43) 
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Repertoire-oriented  works  are,  however,  still  quite  rare.  Those  which  do  exist  usually 
present  only  brief  and  superficial  information  regarding  the  relation  among  the  music, 
other  arts,  disciplines  outside  the  arts,  history  and  culture.  Such  cursory  treatment  of 
contextual  knowledge,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  facilitate  a  true  understanding  of  a 
piece. 

The  extent  and  meticulous  detail  of  materials  which  are  often  available  for 
multicultural  music  should,  therefore,  become  an  example  for  how  to  deal  with  Western 
art  music  in  general  and  choral  music  in  particular.  As  in  multicultural  resources,  relevant 
background  information  ought  to  be  enhanced  with  pictures,  maps,  interviews, 
quotations,  related  pieces  of  music,  recordings,  etc.  Additionally,  the  information  should 
be  offered  in  lesson  plan  format  in  order  to  facilitate  and  shorten  the  teacher's  preparation 
time.  Evaluation  activities  should  form  a  part  of  these  lesson  plans  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  retention  of  information. 

In  sum,  the  practice  of  providing  singers  and  instrumentalists  in  performance  groups 
with  contextual  information  for  selected  pieces  still  seems  to  be  in  its  infancy.  The 
inclusion  of  such  information  will,  however,  not  only  make  the  study  of  musical 
selections  more  profound  and  meaningful,  but  will,  in  the  process,  raise  more  intelligent 
and  independent  singers  and  result  in  true  quality  performances. 


CHAPTER  3 
PROCEDURES 

As  described  in  Chapter  1,  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  provide  high  school 
choral  directors  with  materials  and  lesson  plans  containing  usable  contextual  information 
with  regard  to  a  selected  choral  repertoire.  This  chapter  will  concern  itself  with  the 
procedures  that  were  used  to  compile,  present  and  test  these  materials.  Specifically,  the 
procedures  will  be  addressed  in  four  subject  areas: 

1.  The  criteria  used  to  select  the  repertoire 

2.  The  criteria  used  to  select  the  contextual  information 

3.  The  organization  and  presentation  of  the  materials 

4.  The  testing  of  the  materials 

Criteria  Used  to  Select  the  Repertoire 
One  of  the  first  steps  when  designing  teaching  materials  is  to  identify  the  subject 
body  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  this  section  addresses  the  selection  of  the  choral 
repertoire  presented  herein,  as  well  as  the  rationale  for  this  selection  and  the  process  by 
which  the  repertoire  was  compiled.  Hylton  explains  the  significance  of  literature  selection 
as  follows: 

The  importance  of  literature  selection  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  process  of 
rehearsal  planning  is  initiated  with  a  choice  of  repertoire.  If  this  initial  step  is  not 
carefully  made,  the  rest  of  the  process  cannot  succeed.  (Hylton,  1997,  p.  9) 

In  light  of  the  vast  repertoire  of  choral  literature  available,  many  directors  find  the 

choice  of  appropriate  pieces  for  their  ensemble  a  constant  challenge.  Diverse  personal 
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and  professional  considerations  effect  the  selection  of  repertoire.  While  every  director- 
consciously  or  subconsciously-applies  his  or  her  own  reasoning  to  the  selection  of  certain 
pieces,  the  professional  literature  concerns  itself  with  those  criteria  which  ought  to  have 
high  priority  in  the  selection  process.  Schmid  points  out,  for  example,  that  "high  quality 
musical  education  experiences  are  seldom  possible  unless  we  use  high  quality  music 
literature  to  begin  with"  (Schmid,  1987). 

Hoffer  lists  two  requirements  which  must  be  met  for  a  work  of  music  to  contribute  to 
the  students'  musical  education: 

1 .  The  music  must  be  of  a  good  quality. 

2.  It  must  be  suitable  to  the  musical  understanding  and  technical  ability  of  the  group 
(Hoffer,  1991,  p.  167). 

In  her  article  First  Things  First:  Selecting  Repertoire,  Apfelstadt  lists  principles  of 
music  selection,  and  suggests  that  the  music  must  be  of  good  quality,  teachable  (i.e., 
students  must  learn  something  from  the  music),  and  appropriate  to  the  context  (where  the 
directors  teach,  text,  range  and  tessitura,  difficulty  level,  cultural  context,  programming 
considerations,  enthusiasm,  etc.).  Additionally,  she  points  out  that  the  National  Standards 
should  be  accounted  for  in  the  selection  of  repertoire. 

Since  aspects  that  vary  from  one  situation  to  the  other,  such  as  programming 
considerations,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  dissertation,  only  such  criteria  able  to  be 
characterized  as  "generally  valid"  played  a  role  in  the  selection  process:  Pieces  were 
selected  which  were  of  high  quality,  suitable  for  high  school  choir,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  standard  literature.  The  last  criterion  was  added  in  order  to  provide  materials 
which  would  introduce  students  to  core  pieces  of  the  choral  repertoire. 
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Unfortunately,  some  problems  arise  when  selecting  pieces  according  to  these  three 
criteria:  First,  it  is  impossible  to  objectively  determine  the  musical  quality  of  a  piece. 
(However,  a  piece  might  be  considered  of  good  quality  if  it  has  stood  the  "test  of  time" 
and  is  still  performed  today  after  hundreds  of  years.)  Second,  because  there  are  vastly 
different  levels  of  high  school  choirs,  choosing  generally  suitable  music  presents  a 
special  challenge.  Third,  it  is  equally  problematic  to  objectively  determine  "standard" 
repertoire,  hi  light  of  these  difficulties,  repertoire  was  chosen  using  the  following 
procedures: 

First,  a  general  core  curriculum  of  choral  literature  was  identified  that  is  appropriate 
for  high  school  choir.  To  this  end,  a  collection  of  titles  was  examined  that  had  been 
compiled  by  Larry  Wyatt,  Director  of  Choral  Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Wyatt  performed  a  series  of  three  studies,  referred  to  herein 
as  Studies  I,  II,  and  III,  respectively. 

In  Study  I  (Wyatt,  1988),  Wyatt  examined  the  following  five  recommended  lists  of 
SATB  music,  which  "were  generated  by  committees  of  successful  and  respected  choral 
directors  throughout  the  United  States  from  1967  until  1988"  (Wyatt,  1990b): 

1.  "Selective  Music  Lists,"  compiled  by  MENC,  ACDA  and  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America 

2.  Hawkins'  work  entitled:  "An  Annotated  Inventory  of  Distinctive  Choral  Literature 
for  Performance  at  the  High  School  Level,"  published  by  ACDA 

3.  Neidig  &  Jennings'  "Choral  Director's  Guide,"  compiled  by  Harold  Decker,  who 
asked  each  state  chairman  of  the  ACDA  to  choose  three  outstanding  directors  in 
their  state,  either  high  school  or  college,  who  were  then  asked  for  the  "very  best 
choral  compositions  you  have  ever  used" 

4.  Decker  &  Kirk's  compilation  entitled:  "Choral  Conducting,  Focus  on 
Communication" 
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5.    The  "Prescribed  Music  List"  by  the  University  Interscholastic  League,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  (Wyatt,  1988,  p.  24) 

The  five  lists  were  compiled  into  one  list,  which  contained  over  1600  titles,  and 
analyzed  from  several  different  perspectives.  Wyatt  determined,  for  example,  which 
composers  appeared  most  often,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  compositions  represented 
in  the  list.  Additionally,  he  attempted  to  determine  those  composers  whose  works  are 
considered  to  be  important  both  in  the  general  music  field,  the  music  history  field,  and 
the  choral  music  field  by  comparing  the  composers  represented  in  the  list  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  index  of  two  music  appreciation  textbooks  (Hoffer's  The  Understanding 
of  Music,  1967,  and  Machlis'  The  Enjoyment  of  Music,  1984),  as  well  as  one  music 
history  book  (Grout's  The  History  of  Western  Music,  1980),  and  one  choral  literature 
textbook  (Ulrich's  A  Survey  of  Choral  Music,  1973). 

In  Study  II  (Wyatt,  1989),  Wyatt  reported  the  results  of  a  survey  of  leading 
university  methods  professors  and  the  ACDA  High  School  Committee  for  Repertoire  and 
Standards  (High  School  Directors).  The  participants  were  asked  to  report  on  a  Likert 
scale  their  opinions  concerning  the  selection  of  repertoire  for  high  school  choral 
ensembles.  Specifically,  they  were  questioned  regarding  their  opinions  about  which 
genres,  periods,  country  of  origin  and  composers  should  be  studied  and  performed  in  high 
school  choral  ensembles.  Results  showed  that  both  groups  placed  the  same  composers 
and  genre  in  virtually  the  same  rank  order  within  categories  of  strongly  agree-agree, 
agree-moderately  agree,  and  moderately  agree-slightly  disagree  (Wyatt,  1989,  p.  9). 

In  a  third  article  (Wyatt,  1990a),  Wyatt  published  a  list  of  recommended  choral 
literature  for  high  school  choral  ensemble  which  combined  the  results  of  the  two  previous 
studies.  The  pieces  compiled  consisted  of: 
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1 .  Composers  who  had  four  or  more  works  appearing  in  the  five  Usts  (Study  I) 

2.  Composers  who  were  represented  in  all  four  of  the  textbooks  (Study  1) 

3.  Composers  or  genres  that  received  a  rating  in  the  "agree  to  "strongly  agree" 

categories  (Study  II) 

The  resulting  core  repertoire  list  served  as  a  starting  point  for  this  dissertation's 
selection  of  choral  pieces.  It  encompassed  over  20  composers  and  almost  300  works. 
Only  German  and  Austrian  composers  included  in  Wyatt's  list  were  considered  in  an 
effort  to  further  limit  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  and  because  the  author's  cultural  and 
linguistic  background  would  be  of  particular  value  both  in  the  research  process  and 
concerning  the  presentation  of  materials.  First,  as  a  native  German,  the  author  could  most 
effectively  research  German  and  Austrian  secondary  and  primary  literature  regarding  the 
historical  and  cultural  context  in  which  each  piece  was  composed.  Such  literature  is 
usually  inaccessible  to  most  American  choir  directors  because  of  its  availability  only  in 
German.  Second,  the  author's  German  skills  allowed  her  to  provide  contemporary  literal 
and  accurate  free  translations  of  the  German  texts.  Finally,  the  author's  insight  into 
German  ethnic  culture  and  history  gave  her  an  advantage  to  treat  this  kind  of  literature 
over  other  national  music  traditions. 

The  German  and  Austrian  composers  who  had  more  than  one  piece  listed  in  Wyatt's 
third  article  included  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Joseph  Haydn,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart, 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Franz  Schubert,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  Johannes  Brahms. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  only  one  Baroque  composer  and  no  representative  of  the  20* 
century  on  the  list.  Although  German-bom  Baroque  composer  George  Frideric  Handel 
was  represented  on  the  list  with  over  twenty  pieces,  he  was  not  included  in  this 
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dissertation.  In  the  United  States,  he  is  usually  not  considered  German  since  Handel 
moved  to  England  when  he  was  27  and  became  an  English  citizen  at  age  42. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  course  of  study  that  would  present  to  students  a 
chronological  overview  of  important  German  and  Austrian  choral  contributions  since  the 
Baroque  period,  the  author  undertook  to  examine  one  piece  from  each  composer  who  had 
more  than  one  piece  listed.  Specific  pieces  by  these  composers  were  chosen  from  Wyatt's 
compilation  on  the  basis  of  difficulty  level,  and  the  genre  of  the  compositions.  In  order  to 
be  manageable  for  less  experienced  high  school  choirs,  only  such  pieces  were  selected 
that  could  be  rated  as  "easy"  or  "medium."  In  order  to  familiarize  students  with  a  variety 
of  different  genres,  an  effort  was  made  to  select  pieces  from  as  many  different  genres  as 
possible.  The  final  list  included  the  following  seven  compositions: 

1.  Bach:  Cantata  No.  4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

2.  Haydn:  Missa  Brevis  St.  Joannis  de  Deo 

3.  Mozart:  Ave  verum 

4.  Beethoven:  Hallelujah  from  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 

5.  Schubert:  Lebenslust 

6.  Mendelssohn:  He  Watching  Over  Israel  from  Elijah 
1.    Brahms:  Der  Abend 

As  mentioned  previously,  for  multi-movement  works  such  as  Bach's  Cantata  #4  or 
Haydn's  Missa  Brevis  St.  Joannis  de  Deo,  teachers  were  able  to  pick  only  one  of  the 
movements  of  the  composition.  (Although  one  piece  may  not  necessarily  be 
representative  of  an  entire  larger-scale  composition,  the  materials  and  lessons  usually  try 
to  expose  students  to  the  entire  work.) 


Criteria  Used  to  Select  the  Contextual  Information 

This  section  addresses  the  considerations  that  influenced  the  selection  of  particular 
kinds  of  contextual  background  information. 
Relevance 

The  principle  objective  in  the  development  of  contextual  materials  is  to  enhance  the 
understanding  of  selected  choral  pieces.  Information  that  is  only  tangentially  relevant  to 
the  understanding  of  a  particular  piece  of  music  is  usually  perceived  by  students  as  less 
meaningful,  since  it  appears  without  context.  Therefore,  only  such  information  was 
provided  as  relates  directly  to  the  music  at  hand.  For  example,  instead  of  giving  merely 
general  information  about  the  composer's  life,  the  lessons  deal  with  specific  events  in  the 
composer's  life  that  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  composition. 
Connection  to  the  Individual  Achievement  Standards 

In  order  to  clarify  which  kind  of  information  the  authors  of  the  National  Standards 
had  in  mind  when  they  formulated  these  goals,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  so-called 
"Achievement  Standards."  While  the  "content  standards  specify  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do  in  the  arts  disciplines,"  the  "achievement  standards  specify  the 
understandings  and  levels  of  achievement  that  students  are  expected  to  attain  in  the 
competencies,  for  each  of  the  arts,  at  the  completion  of  grades  4, 8,  and  12"  (Consortium, 
1994,  p.  18). 

The  individual  achievement  standards  (grades  9-12),  which  specify  Standard  8, 
require  of  students,  for  example,  to  compare  music  with  the  arts,  and  disciplines  outside 
the  arts,  regarding  elements,  artistic  processes,  organizational  principles,  characteristics. 
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principles,  subject  matter,  and  roles  of  creators,  performers,  and  others  involved  in  the 
production  and  presentation  of  the  arts  (Consortium,  1994,  p.  62). 

An  analysis  of  the  achievement  standards  regarding  Standard  9  shows  that  most  of  its 
achievement  standards  concern  themselves  with  "genre"  and  "style."  In  this  context, 
students  are  required  to  classify  works  by  genre  or  style  (a),  to  identify  and  describe 
music  genres  or  styles  (b  and  e),  and  to  identify  and  explain  stylistic  features  of  a  work 
(d).  The  issues  of  genre  and  style  are  related  to  history  and  culture  by  requirements  to 
classify  works  "by  historical  period  or  culture"  (a),  to  "identify  various  roles  that 
musicians  perform"  (c),  to  examine  those  "stylistic  features"  of  a  work  that  "serve  to 
define  ...  its  historical  or  cultural  context"  (d),  and  to  study  "historical  conditions"  that 
produced  a  synthesis  of  several  influences  of  a  particular  genre  or  style  (e)  (Consortium, 
1994,  p.  63). 

One  notices  immediately  that  the  individual  achievement  standards  are  expressed  in 

quite  general  and  often  ambiguous  terms.  In  this  regard,  Paul  Lehman  points  out  that 

some  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  meaning  of  the  standards  stems  simply  from 
ambiguities  in  our  professional  vocabulary.  During  the  standards-development 
process  it  quickly  became  apparent  to  the  Music  Standards  Task  Force,  which  I 
chaired,  that  our  profession  lacks  clear  and  widely  accepted  definitions  of  some  of 
the  basic  terms  we  use.  In  teachers'  reactions  to  early  drafts  of  the  standards  there 
was  a  disconcerting  lack  of  consistency  in  the  use  of  such  basic  terms  as  elements, 
style,  and  rhythm.  Style,  for  example,  not  only  means  different  things  to  different 
people,  but  the  same  people  use  it  to  mean  different  things  in  different  contexts. 
(Lehman,  1995,  pp.  7-8) 

He  explains  further  that 

Even  though  standards  in  principle  should  be  as  specific  as  possible,  the  language  in 
some  of  the  standards  is  deliberately  vague.  That  is  because  some  skills  and 
knowledge  can  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways,  and  the  standards  sought  to  use 
language  that  would  allow  the  ftiU  range  of  acceptable  alternatives.  (Lehman,  1995, 
p.  8) 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  comply  with  the  ideas  behind  the  individual  achievement 
standards  as  much  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  Standards'  vagueness,  the 
author  took  liberties  in  including  learnings  which  may  not  be  specifically  addressed  in  the 
Standards  document,  but  were  deemed  especially  important  for  the  understanding  of  the 
choral  pieces. 

In  the  context  of  Standard  8,  for  example,  the  "cultural"  information  will  focus 
especially  on  the  relationship  between  music  and  poetry,  since  it  is  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  choral  music  and,  in  most  cases,  the  original  inspiration  for  the 
composition  of  the  music.  As  such,  the  materials  will  include,  among  other  things,  the 
literal  and  general  translation  of  the  text  (if  applicable),  as  well  as  thought-provoking 
questions  about  the  content  and  meaning  of  the  text. 

Regarding  Standard  9,  an  attempt  was  made  not  to  limit  historical  information  to 
music  history,  but  to  include  other  bodies  of  history  as  well.  The  historical  information 
will,  therefore,  not  only  refer  to  music  history,  but  to  any  past  events  in  history  which  are 
of  importance  for  the  genesis,  composition,  performance,  or  reception  of  the  piece. 

Organization  and  Presentation  of  the  Materials 
Repertoire  Approach 

For  reasons  which  were  elaborated  in  Chapter  2,  the  musical  materials  discussed 
herein  are  organized  according  to  a  "repertoire-oriented"  approach  with  the  assumption  of 
a  traditional  choir  rehearsal  structure.  In  other  words,  attention  was  focused  primarily  on 
each  selected  choral  piece,  and  for  each  such  piece,  an  essay  and  several  lessons  were 
presented  in  a  sequence. 
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Lesson  Length 

There  has  been  very  Uttle  discussion  in  the  professional  Uterature  devoted  to  the 

issue  of  how  much  time  should  be  allocated  for  non-performance  study  with  respect  to  a 

particular  piece.  However,  as  Hoffer  (1991)  has  correctly  articulated, 

flexibility  and  imagination  are  necessary  in  deciding  when  to  include  non- 
performance learnings.  Many  teachers  find  that  devoting  half  a  period  twice  a  week 
is  most  successful.  Others  prefer  to  spend  five  or  ten  minutes  during  each  rehearsal 
period.  Teachers  find  that  even  a  few  minutes  of  such  study  can  add  welcome  variety 
to  rehearsals.  During  the  week  or  so  prior  to  an  important  performance,  the  study  of 
theory  and  literature  may  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  but  during  other  weeks  the  teacher 
may  give  it  substantial  attention.  Sometimes  the  students  become  so  interested  in 
what  is  being  discussed  that  it  is  difficult  to  stop  after  a  short  time.  When  this 
happens,  a  good  portion  of  the  class  period  can  profitably  be  spent  on  the  material. 
(Hoffer,  1991,  p.  166) 

Most  of  the  lessons  provided  in  this  dissertation  are  "mini-lessons,"  designed  to  be 
taught  in  15-20  minutes.  Such  a  short  time  period  will  permit  their  incorporation  naturally 
within  the  choir  rehearsal.  Longer  lessons,  such  as,  for  example,  lessons  which  require 
much  reading,  can  be  given  as  homework,  hi  such  cases,  the  outcomes  of  the  assignment 
would  then  be  discussed  within  the  choir  rehearsal.  As  Schmid  (1996)  points  out,  "the 
possibility  of  using  student  practice  or  homework  outside  class  to  accomplish  the 
Standards  is  still  misunderstood  and  under-developed"  (Schmid,  1996,  p.  28). 
Lesson  Order 

The  6rder  of  the  lessons  for  one  selection  ranges  from  "small  context"  to  "big 
context":  The  first  lessons  usually  focus  on  the  piece  itself:  its  text  and  music,  as  well  as 
the  poet  and  the  composer.  Later,  the  piece  is  considered  in  a  broader  historical  context, 
i.e.,  in  relation  to  relevant  events  and  trends  during  the  time  of  its  composition.  While,  in 
light  of  this  structure,  it  is  desirable  to  teach  the  lessons  in  sequence,  each  lesson  is 
intended  to  stand  alone,  and,  as  such,  the  order  of  the  lessons  is  essentially 
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interchangeable.  Exceptions  are  those  lessons  which  are  explicitly  marked  as  belonging 
together  (by  a  small  letter,  e.g.,  Lesson  la,  and  lb).  In  such  cases,  the  lesson  marked  with 
the  small  letter  "a"  should  be  taught  first,  then  the  lesson  with  the  small  letter  "b,"  and  so 
on. 

Each  lesson  is  designed  according  to  a  consistent  format,  addresses  the  fundamental 
inquiries  of  what,  how,  and  with  what  results  (Hoffer,  1993,  pp.  17-21),  and  includes  the 
following  components: 

Objective:  This  section  lists  the  objective-expressed  in  terms  of  activities  that  are 

directly  observable-that  is  to  be  expected  from  the  students  within  a  particular  lesson.  The 

advantage  of  stating  an  objective  in  such  a  way  is  that  it  forces  the  instructor  to  become 

clear  concerning  the  precise  behaviors  that  he  or  she  wishes  the  students  to  exhibit.  In  this 

regard,  Boyle  and  Radocy  explain: 

The  key  to  a  behavioral  objective  is  the  verb.  Objectives  calling  for  students  to 
"recognize,"  "appreciate,"  "know,"  or  "understand"  are  nonbehavioral  because  they 
do  not  indicate  how  an  observer  will  'know'  that  the  students  recognize,  appreciate, 
know,  or  understand.  Objectives  calling  for  students  to  "write,"  "list,"  "sing,"  or 
"clap"  are  behavioral  because  an  observer  can  observe  the  specified  action. 
Behavioral  objectives  may  be  more  useful  if  they  include  criterion  statements,  as  in 
"Given  a  random  list  of  Italian  terms  denoting  tempo,  the  student  will  rewrite  them 
in  order  from  the  slowest  to  the  fastest  in  no  more  than  one  minute,  with  no  more 
than  two  errors."  (The  "clapping"  and  "rewriting"  are  the  observable  behaviors,  and 
the  objectives  specify  criteria  for  the  behaviors  and  conditions  under  which  they  are 
to  occur.)  (Boyle  &  Radocy,  1987,  p.  108) 

Materials:  The  next  part  of  the  lesson  plan  will  list  all  of  the  materials  which  are 
necessary  for  a  particular  lesson.  Most  necessary  materials  are  provided  in  this 
dissertation  in  order  to  shorten  the  teachers'  preparation  time. 
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Prerequisites:  The  term  "prerequisites"  refers  to  learnings  which  the  students  need 
to  know  prior  to  the  start  of  a  given  lesson.  In  order  to  be  able  to  manage  the  content  of 
the  lesson,  the  assumptions  need  to  be  taught  first  if  students  are  not  familiar  with  them. 

Procedures:  The  "procedures"  part  of  the  lessons  will  list  suggestions  of  how  to 
approach  the  subject  matter  in  an  appropriate  sequence  of  steps.  No  additional  research  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  questions  are  specifically  phrased  such  that  they 
refer  only  to  the  materials  at  hand.  Open-ended  questions,  e.g.,  questions  in  which 
teachers  would  have  to  draw  on  previous  knowledge,  are  purposefully  avoided. 

Although  the  lessons  focus  on  Standards  8  and  9,  the  author  tried  to  incorporate  other 

musical  learnings  specified  in  the  Standards.  Activities  such  as  singing,  playing,  reading 

music,  listening  to,  analyzing,  and  describing  music  are,  therefore,  incorporated  in  the 

procedures  component  as  much  as  possible.  Reimer  explains  the  interrelatedness  of  the 

Standards  as  follows: 

The  Standards  represent  the  "grand  plan"  of  all  the  dimensions  of  understandings 
achievable  in  music.  Each  of  the  nine  content  standards  constitutes  its  own  vast 
panoply  of  possible  understandings  -  of  potential  relevant  interconnections  of 
meanings  and  actions.  But  none  of  the  nine  stands  alone.  Each  requires  and  depends 
upon  understandings  in  all  the  others  to  complete  it  and  allow  it  to  serve  as  a  part  of 
a  larger  whole.  (Reimer,  2000,  p.  23) 

Assessment:  The  final  section  of  the  lesson  plan  will  give  suggestions  on  how  to 
assess  the  learned  material.  Paul  Lehman  discusses  five  grounds  in  support  of  the 
assessment  of  leamed  material,  and  suggests  that  assessment  can: 
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1.  inform  students,  parents,  and  teachers  of  progress  toward  meeting  objectives  and 
standards, 

2.  demonstrate  to  students  and  parents  the  types  of  learning  and  levels  of 
achievement  sought  by  the  school, 

3.  aid  the  instructional  process  by  providing  the  teacher  with  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction, 

4.  motivate  student  learning, 

5.  provide  information  to  policymakers  at  all  levels  to  aid  in  decision  making. 
(Lehman,  1994,  p.  48) 

Testing  of  the  Materials 

In  order  to  subject  the  materials  to  a  field  test,  the  finished  materials  were  sent  to 
seven  secondary  school  choir  directors  in  Florida  who  volunteered  to  teach  the  lessons. 
Participating  teachers  were  selected  as  follows:  Initially,  professionals  in  the  choral  field, 
both  in  public  school  and  church  music,  were  asked  if  they  knew  of  high  school  choir 
directors  who  might  be  interested  in  participating  in  the  project.  The  recommended  choir 
directors  were  subsequently  contacted  via  e-mail  (Appendix  A),  phone,  or  both.  Once  a 
teacher  volunteered  to  participate  and  selected  a  particular  piece,  they  were  sent  a  packet 
which  included:  a  cover  letter,  the  lessons,  the  materials  and  a  questionnaire.  In  the  cover 
letter  (Appendix  B),  the  teachers  were  requested  to  employ  the  lesson  plans  to  study  the 
selected  piece  with  their  students  and  to  supply  feedback  regarding  the  materials  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  C).  Valuable  feedback  also  emerged  through  a 
follow-up  interview  (Appendix  K)  and  e-mail  correspondence  with  the  teachers.  The 
feedback  was  then  carefully  reviewed  and  summarized,  and  conclusions  for  improvement 
and  further  study  were  drawn  (see  Chapters  5  and  6). 


CHAPTER  4 
LESSONS  AND  MATERIALS 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Bach's  Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden  (Christ  Lay  in  Death's  Strong  Bands) 

received  its  first  performance  most  probably  on  Easter  Sunday,  1707  (Wolff,  1997,  p.l  1), 

on  the  occasion  of  Bach's  audition  for  the  post  of  organist  in  Miihlhausen.  Muhlhausen  is 

a  German  city  located  in  the  state  of  Thuringia  where  Bach  worked  as  an  organist  from 

1707  to  1708.  In  its  present  form-with  a  new  closing  chorale  (the  original  last  movement 

did  not  survive;  Melamed,  1997,  p.  168)  and  extended  orchestration-it  was  first 

performed  in  the  city  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  9,  1724  (Whittaker, 

1959,  p.207).  At  that  time.  Bach  occupied  the  position  of  Cantor  at  the  St.  Thomas 

Church  in  Leipzig. 

The  cantata  is  based  on  the  melody  and  text  of  the  chorale  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 
(Lesson  Id)  which  was  written  exactly  200  years  earlier,  in  1524,  by  the  German  church 
reformer  Martin  Luther  (Glover,  1990,  p.  377;  Lesson  Ic).  Luther  advocated  using  the 
vernacular  instead  of  Latin  in  church.  For  this  purpose,  he  translated  the  Bible  into 
German  (the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1524;  the  entire  German  Bible  was 
published  in  1534)  and  developed  a  plan  for  public  worship  in  German,  which  was 
published  under  the  name  "German  Mass"  in  1526.  Because  there  was  a  need  for  good 
German  hymns,  Luther  began  writing  them  himself  and  urged  friends,  such  as  the 
German  composer  Johann  Walter  (1496-1570),  to  do  the  same  (Smith,  1968,  pp.  230- 
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231).  As  a  result,  Walter  published  the  Geistliches  GesangbUchlein  (Little  Book  of 
Sacred  Songs;  1524),  the  first  major  collection  of  hymns  for  use  in  the  German  Protestant 
church  service.  It  contained  38  German  and  5  Latin  settings  for  three,  four  and  five 
voices  and  was  an  instant  success.  The  pieces  included  were  all  in  cantus  firmus  style, 
with  the  principal  melody  in  the  tenor  in  all  but  two  cases.  Both  the  tunes  and  the  texts 
for  these  hymns  were,  in  many  instances,  adapted  from  older  ones,  such  as  was  the  case 
with  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.  For  the  latter,  Martin  Luther  rewrote  the  text  of  the 
popular  medieval  vernacular  hymn  Christ  ist  erstanden  (Christ  is  risen)  and  Walter 
adapted  the  music  of  Christ  ist  erstanden  which  in  turn  is  based  on  the  plainsong  Easter 
hymn  Victimae  Paschali  laudes  (Praises  to  the  Paschal  Victim;  Glover,  1990,  p.  187). 

The  text  refers  to  Christ's  resurrection  and  the  Easter  celebration:  Death  had  kept 
people  captive  because  of  their  sins,  but  when  Christ  came,  there  was  a  war  between  life 
and  death,  which  ended  with  life's  victory  (Lesson  la). 

Regarding  the  music.  Cantata  #4  was  Bach's  first  'chorale  cantata,'  a  genre  which  was 

cultivated  most  extensively  between  1650  to  1750  by  the  church  composers  of  north  and 

central  Germany.  In  Grove's  Dictionary,  the  term  chorale  cantata  is  defined  as 

a  composition  generally  scored  for  a  combination  of  voices  and  instruments  and  cast 
in  several  distinct  and  relatively  independent  sections  or  movements,  two  or  more  of 
which  are  based  on  the  text  (and  usually  also  the  melody)  of  a  German  chorale 
(Marshall,  2004) 

Accordingly,  in  Bach's  Cantata  #4,  each  movement  is  based  on  one  stanza  of  the 
original  chorale  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.  However,  each  time,  it  is  altered  in  a 
different  way  (Lesson  Id):  The  short  opening  "Sinfonia"  only  uses  melodic  chorale 
fragments  which  symbolize  the  events  described  in  the  text:  The  descending  semitone, 
which  dominates  the  first  six  measures  of  the  instrumental  piece,  "paints  the  gloom  of  the 
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supulchre"  (Whittaker,  1959,  p.  208)  whereas  the  rising  melody  lines  in  bars  ten  and 
eleven  seem  to  express  the  ascent  from  the  tomb  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Versus  I 
is  a  cantus  firmus  setting  with  the  chorale  appearing  in  the  soprano  in  long  notes.  Versus 
n  is  a  vocal  duet  between  soprano  and  alto,  where  the  paraphrased  melody  in  the  soprano 
is  often  imitated  by  the  alto.  In  Versus  III,  sung  by  the  tenor,  the  melody  appears  plain  in 
short  notes,  with  an  accompanying  violin  obbligato,  the  flow  of  which  is  only  interrupted 
towards  the  end.  Versus  IV  is  written  for  chorus  and  presents  the  cantus  firmus  in  the 
alto.  Versus  V  is  a  vocal  paraphrase  of  the  chorale  for  the  bass.  In  a  vocal  duet.  Versus  VI 
presents  the  chorale  melody  in  paraphrase  by  soprano  and  tenor.  Finally,  Versus  VII,  is  a 
homophonic  setting  of  the  chorale  with  the  melody  in  the  soprano. 

Through  the  number  of  performing  forces  used  for  each  movement.  Bach  arranged 
the  seven  stanzas  symmetrically  around  verse  IV  (Lesson  II),  giving  this  movement  a 
particular  emphasis: 

Versus:  I     H    m  IV  V    VI  VH 

Nos.  of  Performing  Forces:      4     2     14    12  4 

Petzold  explains  the  meaning  of  this  structure  as  follows: 

The  zenith  of  the  composition  is  undoubtedly  reached  in  verse  4  ("Es  war  ein 
wunderiicher  Krieg"  [There  was  a  wondrous  war]),  a  movement  extremely  frugal  in 
tone  and  economically  set  to  music,  without  instruments,  supported  only  by  the 
accompanying  continue.  This  increases  the  impact  of  the  text  in  an  unusual  way  and 
gives  it  a  special  emphasis:  Christ  reveals  himself  as  the  risen  one  not  only  to  the 
world  of  the  living,  but  also  to  the  worid  of  the  dead.  This  revelation  is  particularly 
significant,  since  Christ's  resurrection  begins  with  the  defeat  of  death  itself  (which, 
for  that  matter,  also  formed  part  of  contemporary  Lutheran  dogma)  (Petzold  1997 
p.  110) 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Lesson  la 

Objective: 

Students  will  summarize  each  stanza's  content. 


Materials: 

Material  A:  The  Cantata  Text  and  Its  Translation  (handout) 


Prerequisites: 

none 


Procedures: 

1 .  Distribute  Material  A. 

2.  Have  students  read  the  translation  of  Versus  I. 

3.  Ask  students  to  summarize  the  content  of  this  stanza  in  their  own  words. 

4.  Do  Procedures  2  and  3  for  Versus  II  through  VII. 
(Versus  I:  Christ  died  for  people's  sins,  then  rose  from  dead. 
Versus  II:  Death  kept  people  captive  because  of  their  sins. 

Versus  III:  Christ  came  and  took  both  the  sin  and  death's  sting  away. 

Versus  IV:  In  the  war  between  death  and  life,  life  won. 

Versus  V:  The  blood  of  the  Easter  lamb  makes  people  immune  to  death. 

Versus  VI:  People  celebrate  the  high  festival  of  Easter. 

Versus  VII:  People  only  live  for  Christ;  he  is  the  true  Easter  bread.) 

Assessment: 

As  a  homework  assignment,  ask  students  to  give  each  stanza  a  title  on  Material  A;  for 
example: 

Versus  I:      Christ  has  risen 
Versus  II:     Death  through  sin 
Versus  III:    Death  has  lost  its  sting 
Versus  IV:    The  war  between  death  and  life 
Versus  V:     The  true  Easter  lamb 
Versus  VI:    Celebrate  Easter! 
Versus  VII:   The  true  Easter  bread 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Lesson  lb 

Objective: 

Students  will  describe  the  character  and  musical  parameters  of  the  "Hallelujah"  of  the 
movement  which  is  presently  rehearsed. 

Materials: 

Material  B:  How  the  Music  Expresses  the  Meaning  of  the  Words  (handout) 
Music  of  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden  (movement  presently  rehearsed) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Students  have  studied  the  musical  terms:  tempo,  dynamics,  rhythm,  melody,  and  tonality. 
Procedures: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  share  the  titles  which  they  have  given  to  each  stanza. 

2.  Tell  students  that  each  stanza  ends  with  several  "Hallelujahs"  and  that  the 
character  and  musical  treatment  of  these  Hallelujahs  reflect  each  stanza's  content. 

3.  Have  students  sing  the  "Hallelujah  part"  of  the  movement  which  is  presently 
rehearsed. 

4.  Ask  students  to  describe  the  general  character  of  the  music,  as  well  as  the  piece's 
tempo,  dynamics,  rhythm,  melody,  and  tonality. 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  B.  Have  students  jot  down  the  results  for  the  specific  movement  in 
their  table.  Collect  the  handout. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Lesson  Ic 

Objective: 

Students  will  describe  Martin  Luther's  life  and  work. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  The  Cantata  Text  and  Its  Translation  (slide) 
Material  C:  Martin  Luther  (slide) 

Material  D:  Martin  Luther-Church  Reformer,  Musician  and  Poet  (handout) 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la. 

Students  know  the  time-frames  of  the  musical  periods  such  as  the  Renaissance,  Baroque, 

Classical,  Romantic  and  the  Modem  era  (Material  D,  question  lb). 

Students  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  American  history  (Material  D,  question  Ic). 

Procedures: 

1 .  Tell  students  that  the  text  of  this  cantata  was  written  by  Martin  Luther. 
Show  Material  C  and  point  to  his  name  on  the  slide. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  know  about  Martin  Luther. 

The  students  should  not  confuse  him  with  the  American  civil-rights  leader  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  (1929-1968),  who  was  named  after  the  reformer. 

3.  Tell  students  that  Luther  was  a  German  theologian,  author  and  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany.  (The  Reformation  is  the  religious  movement  in 
the  16th  century  which  strived  to  reform  the  Catholic  Church  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  churches.) 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  D.  As  a  homework  assignment,  have  students  read  Material  D  and 
answer  the  questions  below  in  written  form. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Lesson  Id 

Objective: 

Students  will  name  the  voice  part  in  which  the  original  chorale  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 
appears  and  describe  how  it  has  been  altered. 

Materials: 

Material  E:  The  Melody  of  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden  (handout) 
Music  of  Cantata  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 
Material  F:  Find  the  Tune!  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  Ic. 

Students  are  able  to  identify  the  voice  part  in  which  a  melody  appears  by  looking  at  the 
music. 

Procedures: 

1.  Share  students'  homework  assignments  from  Lesson  Ic. 

2.  Regarding  the  last  question,  point  out  that  Luther,  in  collaboration  with  others, 
specifically  wrote,  revised,  composed  and  arranged  hymns  for  people  to  sing  in  the 
new  Protestant  worship.  Tell  students  that  one  hymn  which  Luther  specifically 
wrote  for  this  new  service  was  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden." 

3.  Distribute  Material  E.  Have  students  read  the  text  on  the  handout. 

4.  Then  sing  the  melody  of  the  chorale  with  the  students. 

5.  Tell  students  that  Bach  based  his  Cantata  #4  on  this  tune  and  that  this  tune  appears 
(though  often  altered)  in  each  of  the  cantata's  movements. 

6.  Sing  the  movement  presently  rehearsed  and  ask  students  to  stand  if  they  think  the 
tune  is  in  their  own  voice  part.  (If  practicing  Versus  HI  or  V,  only  sing  the 
movement  and  do  not  ask  students  to  stand.) 

7.  Have  students  look  at  their  music  of  the  movement  presently  rehearsed  and  discuss 
how  the  tune  is  altered  in  this  movement. 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  F.  As  a  homework  assignment,  have  students  find  the  tune  in  the 
other  movements  of  the  cantata  and  have  them  complete  the  table. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Material  A 
The  Cantata  Text  and  Its  Translation 

(bold  type:  original  German  chorale;  regular  type:  literal  translation;  italics:  free  translation) 


Sinfonia 


Versus  I  (Chorus);  

Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Christ  lay  in  death's  bonds 
Fiir  unser  Siind'  gegeben, 
For  our    sin  given 
Er  ist  wieder  erstanden 
He  is  again  risen 
Und  hat  uns  bracht  das  Leben, 
And  has  us  brought  the  life 
Dess       wir  sollen  frohlich  sein, 
Therefore  we  shall   joyful  be 
Gott  loben  und  ihm  dankbar  sein 
God  praise  and  him  thankful  be 
Und  singen  Halleluja! 
And  sing  Hallelujah 

Versus  II  (Soprano.  Alto);  

Den  Tod  niemand  zwingen  kunnt 
The  death  no  one  conquer  could 
Bei  alien  Menschenkindern, 
Among  all  mankind's  children 
Das  macht  alles  unser  Siind', 
This  makes  all    our  sin 
Kein  Unschuld  war  zu  flnden. 
No    innocence  was  to  find 
Davon     kam  der  Tod  so  bald 
From  this  came  the  death  so  soon 
Und  nahm  iiber  uns  Gewalt, 
And  took    over  us  power 
Hielt  uns  in  seinem  Reich  gefangen. 
Held  us  in  his       kingdom  captive 
Halleluja! 


Christ  lay  in  death 's  bonds 
given  for  our  sin 
He  has  risen  again 
And  has  brought  us  life, 
For  this  we  shall  be  joyful, 
Praise  God  and  be  thankful  to  Him 
And  sing  Hallelujah! 


No  one  could  conquer  death 
Among  all  of  mankind's  children 
This  was  all  caused  by  our  sin. 
No  innocence  was  to  be  found. 
From  this  came  death  so  soon 
And  took  power  over  us. 
Held  us  captive  in  his  kingdom. 

Hallelujah! 

Halleluja 
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Versus  III  (Tenor);  

Jesus  Christus,  Gottes  Sohn, 

Jesus  Christ      God's  son 

An  unser  Statt  ist  kommen 

To  our     city  is  come 

Und  hat  die  Siinde  weggetan, 

And  has  the  sin    done  away 

Damit     dem  Tod  genommen 

With  this  the  death  taken 

All  sein  Recht  und  sein'  Gewalt, 

All  his  right    and  his  power 

Da  bleibet  nichts  denn  Tod'sgestalt, 

Here  stays  nothing  but  death's  shape 

Den  Stach'l  hat  er  verloren. 

The  sting    has  he  lost 

Halleluja! 

Halleluja 


Jesus  Christ,  God'  son 

Has  come  to  our  place 

And  has  put  away  the  sin, 

Thereby  He  has  taken  from  death 

All  his  rights  and  his  power, 

Here,  nothing  remains  but  death 's  shape. 

The  sting  itself  he  has  lost. 

Halleluja! 


Versus  IV  (Chorus):  

Es  war  ein  wunderlicher  Krieg, 
It  was  a    miraculous  war 
Da     Tod  und  Leben  rungen, 
There  death  and  life  wrestled 
Das  Leben  behielt  den  Sieg, 
The  life      kept    the  victory 
Es  hat  den  Tod  verschlungen. 
It  has  the  death  devoured 
Die  Schrift   hat  verkiindiget  das, 
The  scripture  has  announced  this 
Wie  ein  Tod   den  andern  fraB, 
How  one  death  the  other  ate 
Ein  Spott  aus  dem  Tod  ist  worden. 
A  mockery  of  the  death  is  become 
Halleluja! 
Halleluja 


//  was  a  miraculous  war 
When  death  and  life  wrestled. 
Life  gained  the  victory. 
It  has  devoured  death. 
The  scripture  has  proclaimed  this. 
How  one  death  ate  the  other. 
Death  has  become  a  mockery. 
Halleluja! 
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Versus  V  (Bass): 


Hier  ist  das  rechte  Osterlamm, 

Here  is  the  right  Easter  lamb 
Davon  Gott  hat  geboten, 
From  it  God  has  offered 
Das  ist  hoch  an  des  Kreuzes  Stamm 
Which  is  high  on  the  cross's  trunk 
In  heiBer  Lieb'  gebraten, 
In  hot      love  roasted 
Des  Blut   zeichnet  unser  Tiir, 
Its    blood  marks     our  door 

Das  halt  der  Glaub'  dem  Tode  fur,    Which  faith  holds  in  front  of  death, 

That  holds  the  faith    the  death  in  his  front 

Der  Wurger  kann  uns  nicht  mehr  schaden.  The  strangler  cannot  harm  us  anymore. 

The  strangler  can    us  not  anymore  harm 
Halleluja!  Hallelujah! 
Halleluja 


Here  is  the  true  Easter  lamb, 

From  it  God  has  offered. 

Which  is  high  on  the  cross's  trunk 

Roasted  in  hot  love, 

Its  blood  marks  our  door, 


Versus  VI  (Soprano,  Tenor);  

So  feiern     wir  das  hohe  Fest 
So  celebrate  we  the  high  Feast 
Mit  Herzensfreud'  und  Wonne, 
With  heart's  joy      and  delight 
Das    uns  der  Herre  scheinen  laBt, 
Which  us  the  Lord    shine  let 
Er  ist  selber  die  Sonne, 
He  is  himself  the  sun 
Der  durch  seiner  Gnaden  Glanz 
Who  through  his  grace's  splendor 
Erieuchtet  unsre  Herzen  ganz. 
Illuminates  our  hearts  completely 
Der  Siinden  Nacht  ist  verschwunden. 
The  sins      night  is  disappeared 
Halleluja! 
Halleluja 


So  we  celebrate  the  high  Festival 
With  joy  in  our  hearts  and  delight 
Which  the  Lord  lets  shine  for  us. 
He  is  himself  the  sun. 
Who  through  his  grace's  splendor 
Illuminates  our  hearts  completely. 
The  sins'  night  has  disappeared. 
Halleluja! 
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Versus  VII  (Chorus); 


Wir  essen  und  wir  leben  wohl 
We  eat    and    we  live  well 
Im  rechten  Osterfladen, 
In  the  true  Easter  bread 
Der  alte  Sauerteig  nicht  soil 
The  old  leaven       not  shall 
Sein  bei  dem  Wort  der  Gnaden, 
Be   with  the  word  of  grace 
Christus  will  die  Koste  sein 
Christ    wants  the  food  be 
Und  speisen  die  Seel'  allein. 
And  feed     the  soul  alone 
Der  Glaub'  will  keins  andern  leben. 
The  faith  want  for  no  one  else  live 
Halleluja! 
Halleluja 


We  eat  and  we  live  well 
In  the  true  Easter  bread 
The  old  leaven  shall  not 
Be  with  the  word  of  grace, 
Christ  wants  to  be  the  food 
And  alone  feed  the  soul, 
Faith  will  live  for  no  one  else. 
Halleluja! 
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How  the  Music  Expresses  the  Meaning  of  the  Words 
Describe  how  Bach  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  words  through  his  music: 

Versus  

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 
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Versus  I: 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 

Versus  11 : 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 

Versus  III: 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 

Versus  FV: 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 


Christ  died  for  people's  sins,  then  rose  from  dead. 

joyful 

fast 

forte 

syncopated,  alia  breve 
often  upward 
major 


Death  kept  people  captive  because  of  their  sins. 

sad 

slow 

mf/f/p 

half  and  quarter  notes 

downward 

minor 


Christ  came  and  took  both  the  sin  and  death's  sting  away. 

triumphant 

fast 

forte 

sixteenth  runs,  at  end  laughter-like 
excitement  through  many  ups  and  downs 
minor 


In  the  war  between  death  and  life,  life  won. 

joyful 

fast 

forte 

eighth  notes  in  S  and  T 

bass  descends  sequentially  nearly  two  octaves 

major 
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Versus  V: 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 

Versus  VI: 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 

Versus  VII: 

Content: 

Character: 

Tempo: 

Dynamics: 

Rhythm: 

Melody: 

Tonality: 


The  blood  of  the  Easter  lamb  makes  people  immune  to  death.  1 

first  hesitant,  then  more  and  more  joyful 

moderate 

mf/f 

triple  meter 

rising,  at  end;  drop  of  a  12th  within  3  beats 
major 


People  celebrate  the  high  festival  of  Easter. 

dance-like 

fast 

mf 

triplets 

downward 

minor 


People  only  live  for  Christ;  he  is  the  true  Easter  bread. 

joyful  statement 

moderate 

forte 

homophonic 

melody  in  soprano  accompanied  by  alto,  tenor  and  bass 
major 
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Martin  Luther,  the  Poet  of  the  Text 


From:  Smith,  1968,  Frontispiece 

This  is  a  painting  of  Martin  Luther  who  wrote  the  text  of  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.  It 
was  painted  in  1526  (only  two  years  after  Luther  wrote  the  text  of  Christ  lag  in 
Todesbanden)  by  his  friend  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder  (1472-1553).  Cranach  was  a  court 
painter  to  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  in  Wittenberg  and  can  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  artists  in  16th-century  German  art.  Through  innumerable 
portraits  of  Luther,  other  Reformers  and  Protestant  princes,  Cranach  contributed  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  propagation  of  Protestantism  in  Germany. 
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Martin  Luther-Churcli  Reformer,  Musician  and  Poet 

Luther,  Martin  (b  Eisleben,  10  Nov.  1483;  d  Eisleben,  18  Feb.  1546).  German  theologian 
and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  influenced  all  16th-century  church  reformers  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  by  his  writings  and  activities  but,  unlike  some  of  them,  Luther 
gave  an  important  place  to  music. 

1.  Life. 

Luther  was  the  son  of  a  fairly  prosperous  Thuringian  [1]  miner,  who  wanted  his  son  to 
become  a  lawyer.  He  was  sent  to  appropriate  Latin  schools  in  Mansfeld  and  Magdeburg, 
and  to  the  Georgschule  in  Eisenach  [2].  In  1501  he  entered  the  University  of  Erftirt, 
where  he  took  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  Then,  following  his  father's  wishes, 
he  began  to  study  law,  but  unexpectedly  entered  the  local  Augustinian  monastery  and  in 
1505  became  a  monk.  In  April  1507  he  was  ordained  priest  and  celebrated  his  first  Mass 
a  month  later.  Three  years  later  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Augustinian  order.  While  there  he  was  shocked  by  the 
commercialism  and  worldliness  of  the  Italian  clergy. 

On  his  return  Luther  took  the  doctorate  in  theology  (1512)  and  became  professor  of 
sacred  scripture  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death.  Between 
1512  and  1518  he  lectured  on  a  number  of  biblical  books,  including  Psalms,  Romans  and 
Galatians.  During  these  years  he  ceased  to  be  just  another  scholastic  theologian  and 
emerged  as  the  biblical  theologian  and  church  reformer  of  his  time.  Wittenberg  became 
known  as  a  center  of  biblical  studies. 

Since  Luther's  theology  was  based  on  the  scriptures  rather  than  on  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  Thus  Luther  called  the  practice  of  selling  indulgences 
[3]  into  question,  and  on  31  October  1517  gave  notice  of  his  wish  to  debate  the  matter  by 
nailing  his  95  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg.  These  were  quickly 
circulated  throughout  Germany-indeed,  throughout  Europe-and  the  financial  returns 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  were  adversely  affected.  Despite  pressure  to  silence  him,  he 
continued  to  make  his  views  public.  In  1520  he  published  three  significant  writings 
which,  in  a  sense,  were  foundation  documents  of  the  emerging  church  which  was 
eventually  to  bear  his  name  . . . 
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The  following  year  he  was  excommunicated  [4]  and,  after  his  appearance  at  the  Diet  [5] 
of  Worms,  where  he  refused  to  recant,  was  condemned  as  an  outlaw  by  the  state. 
Returning  from  Worms  he  was  'kidnapped'  by  his  friends  and  taken  to  Wartburg  Castle 
near  Eisenach  [1521].  During  the  following  months  of  enforced  solitude  he  was  able  to 
reflect  on  the  implications  of  biblical  doctrines  for  the  life  of  the  church;  it  was  a  very 
productive  period  and  among  other  writings  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  German  [published  in  1522].  When  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  he  began 
to  reorganize  the  church  there  in  accordance  with  biblical  principles.  The  form  of  worship 
was  changed,  hymnbooks  were  issued,  and  the  basic  Reformation  doctrines  were  taught 
through  his  Large  and  Small  Catechisms  [6]  of  1529.  The  definitive  summary  of 
Lutheran  belief,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  written  by  Melanchthon  [7]  with  Luther's  full 
agreement,  was  presented  to  Emperor  Charles  V  on  25  June  1530. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Luther  continued  lecturing,  preaching  and  encouraging  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  Saxony  [8]  and  throughout  Germany.  His  greatest  work  in  these 
years  was  the  completion  of  his  German  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  a  translation 
which  provided  inspiration  for  generations  of  Lutheran  composers.  Luther  died  after 
acting  as  a  mediator  in  a  quarrel  between  the  princes  of  Mansfeld  [9].  His  body  was 
reverently  borne  to  Wittenberg  and  was  buried  five  days  later  beneath  his  pulpit  in  the 
Schlosskirche. 

2.  Works. 

The  Nuremberg  poet  Hans  Sachs  [10]  described  Luther's  reforming  work  as  the  singing 
of  'the  Wittenberg  nightingale'  in  a  poem  published  in  1523,  when  Luther  was  beginning 
to  compose  hymn  melodies.  Luther's  musical  abilities  were  recognized  early;  for 
example,  while  at  school  he  received  free  bed  and  board  from  an  elderly  woman  who 
admired  his  voice.  He  himself  reported  that  he  joined  other  boys  singing  from  house  to 
house  there,  begging  for  bread  according  to  custom.  His  practical  involvement  was 
matched  by  an  understanding  of  music  theory,  which  can  be  judged  from  his  frequent 
references  to  the  Quadrivium,  the  medieval  fourfold  division  of  mathematics  into 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music.  His  experiences  within  the  Augustinian 
order  and  his  visit  to  Rome  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  music  of  many  composers, 
particularly  that  of  Josquin  des  Prez  and  Ludwig  Senfl,  which  he  valued  highly.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  fine,  though  soft,  tenor  voice,  and  was  an  accomplished  performer  on 
the  flute  and  lute:  the  Tischreden  contains  a  number  of  references  to  his  playing  the  lute 
at  table  and  singing  with  his  friends.  At  various  periods  Luther  worked  with  significant 
musicians  including  the  large  body  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  that  Frederick  the 
Wise  employed  at  the  Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg  . . . 
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In  contrast  to  other  reformers,  Luther  developed  a  positive,  theological  understanding  of 
music.  He  considered  music  to  be  'the  excellent  gift  of  God,'  and  maintained:  'I  place 
music  next  to  theology  and  give  it  highest  praise.' 

The  two  focal  points  of  Luther's  reforms  were  the  church  and  schools.  In  his 
ecclesiastical  reform,  vernacular  congregational  hymnody  was  fundamental.  Beginning  in 
winter  1523^  Luther  and  his  colleagues  began  writing,  revising,  composing  and 
arranging  hymns  for  people  to  sing  in  the  new  evangelical  worship.[ll] 

In  his  concern  for  reform  of  music  in  schools  attached  to  evangelical  churches,  Luther 
joined  forces  with  various  colleagues  notably  Philipp  Melanchthon,  who  supplied  the 
pedagogical  framework  for  music  in  schools,  Johann  Walter,  who  composed  much  of  the 
polyphonic  repertory  that  was  first  taught  in  schools,  and  Georg  Rhau,  who  published  a 
whole  series  of  editions  of  music  for  school  and  church.  For  Luther  the  knowledge  of 
music  was  of  utmost  importance  in  the  education  of  young  people;  he  sent  his  son  Hans 
to  Torgau  to  study  music  with  Walter,  declared  that  a  schoolmaster  must  know  how  to 
sing,  and  even  held  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  who  had  no  practical  experience  of 
music.  Thus  it  became  customary  in  the  Lutheran  church,  until  the  18th  century,  for 
musicians  to  study  theology  and  prospective  pastors  to  study  and  practise  music. 

The  combination  of  Luther's  theology  of  music,  his  provision  and  promotion  of  hymns 
and  chants,  his  encouragement  of  congregational,  vocal  and  instrumental  liturgical  music, 
and  his  concern  for  music  in  schools,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  distinctive  tradition  of 
Lutheran  church  music. 

Excerpts  from  Leaver  (2004);  remarks  and  explanations  in  the  footnotes  were 
provided  by  tlie  author  of  this  dissertation. 

Notes; 

(1)  Thuringia  is  a  historic  region  and  state  of  Germany. 

(2)  Eisenach  is  the  town  where  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  bom  in  1685. 

(3)  In  Roman  Catholicism,  indulgence  is  a  partial  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment 
that  is  still  due  for  a  sin  after  the  sin  has  been  remitted  by  a  priest  or  a  bishop  (Random 
House,  1997,  p.  5  and  666). 

(4)  To  excommunicate  means  to  exclude  from  membership  or  participation  in  a  church. 

(5)  A  Diet  is  the  general  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  former  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(Steinmetz  et  al.,  1997,  p.  366)  The  Diet  of  Worms  was  a  diet  held  in  the  German  city  of 
Worms  in  1521.  (Random  House,  1993,  p.  2190) 

(6)  A  catechism  is  an  elementary  book  containing  a  summary  of  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  religion,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  (Random  House,  1997,  p.  206) 
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(7)  Philipp  Melanthon  (1497-1560)  was  a  German  Protestant  reformer  (Random  House, 
1993.  p.  1197). 

(8)  Saxony  is  a  state  in  East  Germany. 

(9)  The  princes  of  Mansfeld  had  a  dispute  over  inheritance  rights  between  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld  and  Luther  paid  them  several  visits  in  order  to  mediate  between  them.  On  the 
final  visit,  after  all  parties  had  made  peace,  Luther  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew.  While  preaching,  he  suffered  a  stroke  or  a  heart  attack  and  died  the  next  day 
(Tomlin,2002,p.l74). 

(10)  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576)  was  a  German  Meistersinger:  author  of  stories,  songs,  and 
dramatic  works  (Random  House,  1993,  p.  1689).  He  is  one  of  the  main  characters  in 
Richard  Wagner's  opera  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg." 

(1 1)  These  efforts  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  creation  of  the  "Geistliches 
Gesangbiichlein,"  in  which  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden"  can  be  found. 


REFLECTIONS 

1.  a)  In  which  century  did  Martin  Luther  live? 

b)  In  which  musical  period  did  Martin  Luther  live? 

c)  Which  major  event  in  American  history  falls  into  Luther's  lifetime? 

2.  Give  a  brief  overview  over  Martin  Luther's  life.  Consider  especially  the 
following  years:  1483, 1501, 1505, 1507, 1512, 1517, 1520, 1521, 1522, 1546. 

3.  Describe  Luther's  musical  abilities  and  achievements  according  to  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

4.  According  to  Grove's  Dictionary,  how  was  Luther's  theological  understanding 
of  music  different  from  other  church  reformers? 
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KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  a)  In  which  century  did  Martin  Luther  live?  end  of  1 5th  c./first  half  of  1 6th  c. 

b)  In  which  musical  period  did  Martin  Luther  live?  the  Renaissance 

c)  Which  major  event  in  American  history  falls  into  Luther's  lifetime? 

1492:  Columbus  lands  in  the  New  World 

2.  Give  a  brief  overview  over  Martin  Luther's  life.  Consider  especially  the 
following  years:  1483, 1501, 1505, 1507, 1512, 1517, 1520, 1521, 1522, 1546. 
1483:  Luther  is  bom  in  Eisleben,  Germany. 

1501:  Luther  enrolls  at  the  University  of  Erfurt. 

1505:  Luther  unexpectedly  enters  the  local  Augustinian  monastery  and  becomes  a 
monk. 

1507:  Luther  is  ordained  priest  and  says  his  first  mass. 
1512:  Luther  takes  the  doctorate  in  theology  and  becomes  professor  of  sacred 
scripture  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Wittenberg  becomes  known  as  a  centre 
of  biblical  studies. 

1517:  Luther  nails  95  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg  and 
calls  the  practice  of  selling  indulgences  into  question. 
1520:  Luther  publishes  three  significant  writings. 

1521:  Luther  is  excommunicated  by  Pope  Leo  X  and  condemned  as  an  outlaw  by 
the  state.  He  is  "kidnapped"  by  his  friends  and  taken  to  Wartburg  Castle  near 
Eisenach  (Bach's  birthplace). 

1522:  At  the  Wartburg,  Luther  translates  the  New  Testament  into  German. 
1546:  Luther  dies  in  Eisleben. 

3.  Describe  Luther's  musical  abilities  and  achievements  according  to  Grove 's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

a)  had  a  good  tenor  voice 

b)  played  the  flute  and  lute 

c)  had  a  good  understanding  of  music  theory 

d)  in  collaboration  with  others  wrote,  revised,  composed  and  arranged  hymns  for 
people  to  sing  in  the  new  evangelical  worship 

4.  According  to  Grove's  Dictionary,  how  was  Luther's  theological  understanding 
of  music  different  from  other  church  reformers? 

a)  considered  music  to  be  "the  excellent  gift  of  God" 

b)  placed  music  next  to  theology  and  gave  it  highest  praise 

c)  vernacular  (i.e.,  in  the  native  language  German)  congregational  hymnody  was 
fundamental:  wrote  hymns  for  people  to  sing  in  the  new  evangelical  worship 

d)  stated  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  who  had  no  practical  experience  of  music 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Material  E 
The  Melody  of  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

The  original  chorale  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden  was  first  published  in  1524  in  Johann 
Walter's  Geistliches  GesangbUchlein  (Little  Book  of  Sacred  Songs),  the  first  major 
collection  of  hymns  for  use  in  the  German  Protestant  church  service.  This  is  the  melody 
of  the  original  chorale  as  it  can  be  found  in  a  major  American  hymnal  today. 


%  ■ 

1  Christ  Je  -  sus  lay  in  death's  strong  bands  for    our     of- fens -es      giv  -  en; 

2  It      was  a  strange  and  dread -ful  strife  when  life    and  death  con  -  tend -ed; 

3  So      let    us  keep  the  fes  -  ti  -  val  to    which  the  Lord  in  -  vites  us; 

4  Then   let    us  feast  this  ho  -  ly   day  on     the    true  bread  of  hea-ven; 


r  r  r  r 


but    now  at  God's  right  hand    he  stands 
the     vie  -  to  -  ry      re  -  mained  with  life, 
Christ  is    him -self    the    joy       of  all, 
the    word  of  grace  hath  purged    a  -  way 


and  brings  us  life  from  hea  -  ven; 
the  reign  of  death  was  end  -  ed; 
the  sun  that  warms  and  lights  us; 
the  old    and  wick  -  ed     lea  -  ven; 


there-fore  let      us  joy  -  ful  be, 

stripped  of  power,  no  more  he  reigns, 

by     his  grace    he  doth  im  -  part 

Christ  a  -  lone    our  souls  will  feed, 


and  sing   to    God  right  thank-ful  -  ly 
an  emp  -  ty    form    a  -  lone    re  -  mains; 
e  -  ter  -  nal   siin- shine  to     the  heart; 
he    is    our  meat  and  drink  in  -  deed; 


loud  songs  of 

his  sting  is 

the  night  of 

faith  lives  up 


al  -  le 

lost  for 

sin  is 

on  no 


lu 

ia! 

Al 

le 

lu 

■  ia! 

ev 

er! 

Al 

le 

lu 

-  ia! 

end 

ed! 

Al 

le 

lu 

-  ia! 

o 

ther! 

Al 

le 

lu 

ia! 

From:  Church  Hymnal  Corporation  (1985),  Hymn  185. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 


Material  F 
Find  the  l\ine! 

Movement 

"XT  • 

Voices 

Where  is  the  Tune  and  how  has  it  been  changed? 

\  T   T 

Versus  I 

SATB 

\  7  TT 

Versus  U 

SA 

^  T  TTT 

Versus  III 

T 

Vprsii^  TV 

SATR 

Versus  V 

B 

Versus  VI 

ST 

Versus  VH  SATB 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 

Material  F  (Cont'd) 

KEY 


Movement 

Voices 

Where  is  the  Tune  and  how  has  it  been  changed? 

Versus  I 

SATB 

S  -  long  notes 

Versus  n 

SA 

S  -  interrunted  hv  rests  diffprpnt  rhvthm  A  imitaf<»s  9 

Versus  HI 

T 

T  -  each  line  is  separated  by  instrumental  interlude; 
towards  the  end,  on  the  words  "Tod'sgestalt"  a  cappella 
and  change  to  a  slower  tempo,  with  faster  tempo  following 
immediately.  Hallelujah  in  joyful  sixteenth  runs  that  at 
times  resemble  laughter 

Versus  IV 

SATB 

A  -  each  line  separated  by  measures  of  rest 

Versus  V 

B 

B  -  melody  altered  and  in  triple  meter 

Versus  VI 

ST 

S  and  T  -  melody  altered;  triplets  on  key  words  such  as 
"Wonne,"  "Sonne,"  "Gnaden,"  and  "Herzen" 

Versus  Vn   SATB         S  -  all  parts  sing  together  at  the  same  time  (homophonic) 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  Brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Haydn's  Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo  in  B  flat  was  composed  in  the  mid- 1770s. 
The  exact  year  of  its  composition  is  not  known  because  Haydn,  curiously,  did  not  date 
the  autograph  (Landon  &  Jones,  1988,  p.  146).  However,  based  upon  watermark  evidence 
and  the  distribution  of  the  earliest  manuscript  copied,  it  was  probably  composed  in  the 
winter  of  1777-78  (Schenbeck,  1996,  p.  140,  footnote  39).  At  the  time  the  mass  was 
written,  Haydn  was  both  Kapellmeister  and  organist  at  the  Esterhazy  Castle  in  Eisenstadt 
(about  35  miles  south  of  Vienna). 

The  Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo  was  commissioned  by  the  Eisenstadt  chapter  of 
the  "Barmherzige  Briider"  ("Brothers  of  Mercy"),  a  Roman  Catholic  religious  fraternal 
order  of  caregivers.  The  order  was  founded  by  a  Portuguese  monk  named  Juan  Ciudad 
(1495-1550)  who,  after  being  a  shepherd  and  soldier,  devoted  his  life  to  caring  for  the 
poor  and  sick.  Ciudad  became  known  as  "John  of  God"  (in  Latin:  Joannis  de  Deo)  and 
was  made  a  saint  in  1690.  The  Mass  was  named  after  this  founder  (Lesson  lb).  Haydn's 
relationship  to  the  order  had  developed  in  his  younger  years  when  the  composer  played 
the  organ  on  Sunday  at  the  Vienna  house  of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy.  When 
Haydn  came  to  Eisenstadt  in  1761  as  vice-Kapellmeister  for  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  he 
established  a  relationship  with  the  Eisenstadt  chapter  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy. 

Haydn  wrote  a  total  of  14  masses  (Lesson  la),  eight  before  1782  and  six  after  1796. 
The  break  of  14  years  was  the  result  of  a  1783  decree  by  Emperor  Joseph  II  (1741-1790), 
who  reformed  and  restricted  elaborate  church  music  in  the  spirit  of  the  "Enlightenment" 
(Lesson  Id).  The  Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo  was  Haydn's  seventh  mass  and  is  also 
known  by  the  name  Kleine  Orgelmesse  (Little  Organ  Mass).  The  title  "organ  mass"  stems 
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from  the  fact  that,  in  the  Benedictus,  the  soprano  soloist  competes  with  the  concertizing 
organ.  It  is  called  "little"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Haydn's  much  longer  "Great 
Organ  Mass"  Missa  in  Honorem  Beatissimae  Virginis  Mariae  which  was  written  about  a 
decade  earlier  and  also  features  an  elaborate  solo  organ  part.  The  Little  Organ  Mass  is  in 
contrast  relatively  short  (about  20  minutes),  due  to  the  fact  that  different  sections  of  the 
text  are  simultaneously  sung  (the  Gloria  and  Credo  consist  of  only  31  and  82  bars, 
respectively).  Haydn  purposefully  created  a  short  mass  because  the  "Brothers  of  Mercy" 
weren't  allowed  to  leave  their  patients  for  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  Also,  the 
mass  is  "little"  insofar  as  it  is  scored  for  chorus  with  only  one  soprano  soloist,  as  well  as  a 
small  instrumental  ensemble  consisting  of  only  two  violins,  basso  continuo  and  organ 
obbligato  (Lesson  Ic). 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Lesson  la 

Objective: 

Students  will  define  the  term  "mass"  and  summarize  the  content  of  each  movement. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  "Mass"  (handout) 

Material  B:  The  Latin  Text  and  Its  Translation  (handout) 
Prerequisites: 

Students  should  have  a  rudimentary  understanding  of  the  chief  tenets  of  Christianity. 
Procedures: 

1.  Distribute  Material  A.  Inform  the  students  that  the  piece  presently  being  rehearsed 
is  from  a  so-called  "mass"  by  J.  Haydn.  Point  this  word  out  on  the  handout. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  quotations. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  define  the  term  "mass"  according  to  these  quotations. 
[Mass:  a)  a  Christian  church  service  in  which  Jesus'  "Last  Supper"  (his  last  meal 
with  his  disciples  in  which  he  predicted  his  death)  is  celebrated; 

b)  the  five  parts  which  are  always  the  same  in  a  mass  and  which  are  frequently  set  to 
music,  such  as  Kyrie  eleison  (Lord  have  mercy),  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  (Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest),  Credo  (I  believe),  Sanctus  (Holy),  and  Agnus  Dei  (Lamb  of 
God).] 

4.  Distribute  Material  B,  the  words  of  the  five  parts.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  free 
translation  of  the  text  of  the  movement  presently  rehearsed  and  to  summarize  its 
content. 

Assessment: 

As  homework,  ask  the  students  to  give  short  summaries  of  all  five  parts  in  written  form. 

(Kyrie:  asks  the  Lord  and  Christ  for  mercy; 

Gloria:  glorifies  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 

Credo:  confirms  belief  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the 

"one  holy  church",  recalls  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ's  birth,  crucifixion,  death  and 

resurrection,  and  utters  the  hope  that  he  will  come  again; 

Sanctus  and  Benedictus:  glorifies  God; 

Agnus  Dei:  recalls  Jesus  Christ  as  "Lamb  of  God"  who  died  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world) 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Lesson  lb 

Objective: 

Students  will  summarize  the  most  important  accomplishments  of  John  of  God. 
Materials: 

Material  C:  A  Picture  of  "John  of  God"  (slide) 
Material  D:  Joannis  de  Deo  (John  of  God)  (handout) 
Material  E:  Reflections  on  "John  of  God"  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la  (Students  know  what  a  "mass"  is.) 
Procedures: 

1.  Have  the  students  share  their  summaries  of  the  five  parts  of  a  mass. 

2.  Tell  the  students  that  Haydn's  mass  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo  was  written  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  order  of  the  "Brothers  of  Mercy"  who  have  "John  of  God"  as  their  patron 
saint.  Therefore,  this  specific  mass  is  called,  in  Latin,  "Joannis  de  Deo". 

3.  Show  the  picture  of  "John  of  God"  (Material  C). 

4.  Distribute  Material  D.  Have  the  students  read  Material  D. 

5.  Have  the  students  summarize  the  life  of  John  of  God. 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  E.  As  homework,  have  students  read  the  biography  of  John  of  God 
again  and  answer  the  questions  below  the  text  in  written  form. 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Lesson  Ic 

Objective: 

Students  will  explain  the  name  of  the  Little  Organ  Mass. 
Materials: 

Material  E:  Reflections  on  "John  of  God"  (handout) 
Material  F:  "Little  Organ  Mass"  (handout) 
Recording  of  Benedictus  from  Little  Organ  Mass 

Prerequisites:  > ,       :  ' 

Lesson  la  and  lb 

Procedures: 

L    Have  students  share  their  answers  on  Material  E. 

2.  Distribute  Material  F.  Have  students  read  the  handout. 

3.  Discuss  why  the  mass  is  called  "little,"  and  why  it  is  referred  to  as  an  "organ 
mass." 

4.  Play  a  recording  of  the  "Benedictus"  in  order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
organ  in  this  movement. 

Assessment: 

As  homework,  have  the  students  answer  the  questions  on  Material  F  (in  written  form). 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Lesson  Id 

Objective:  Students  will  explain  why  Haydn  did  not  compose  any  masses  between  1782 
and  1796. 

Materials: 

Material  F:  "Little  Organ  Mass"  (handout) 

Material  G:  The  Reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  II  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

-  Lesson  la 
Lesson  Ic 

Procedures: 

1 .  Have  the  students  share  their  answers  on  Material  F. 

2.  Distribute  Material  G  and  read  it  with  the  students. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  questions  below. 

Assessment: 

Have  the  students  write  a  short  essay  which  explains  why  both  Mozart  and  Haydn 
stopped  their  production  of  mass  compositions  in  the  1780s  and  early  1790s. 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Material  A 
"Mass" 

**This  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  missa  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Holy  Communion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Eucharist  or 
Communion  is  the  main  focus  of  all  Christian  worship  and  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church." 

(Cooper,  J.  (1986).  Mass,  in  Gentz,  W.H.  (Ed.).  The  Dictionary  of  Bible  and  Religion. 
Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon  Press,  p.  1986.) 

"The  Christian  Mass  or  communion  service... commemorates  and  presents  the  story 
of  the  Last  Supper,  when  Jesus  celebrated  with  his  disciples  his  forthcoming  fate,  by 
which  (according  to  Christians)  he  saved  humankind  and  brought  us  back  into 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Being." 

(Smart,  N.  The  V/orld's  Religions.  2"**  Ed.  Cambridge,  UK:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
p.  17.) 

"Owing  to  the  importance  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass  holds  in  the  minds  of 
worshippers  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  musical  participation  it  has  exercised 
a  large  influence  upon  the  development  of  music... 

The  5  passages  that  are  frequently  set  for  choir,  or  for  choir  and  soloists,  are: 

(a)  Kyrie  (Lord  have  mercy), 

(b)  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  (Glory  be  to  God.  on  high), 

(c)  Credo  (I  believe), 

(d)  Sanctus,  with  Benedictus  properly  a  part  of  it,  but  in  practice  often  separated 
(Holy,  Holy... Blessed...), 

(e)  Agnus  Dei  (O  Lamb  of  God). 

These  are,  properly,  the  congregational  element  in  the  Ordinary,  or  Common  of  the 
Mass,  i.e.  the  invariable  part.  Innumerable  musical  settings  have  been  provided  by 
hundreds  of  composers  of  all  European  nations..." 

(Kennedy,  M.  (Ed.).  (1994).  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Music.  2"**  Ed. 
Oxford,  UK:  Oxford  University  Press,  p.  556.) 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sd.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Material  B 
The  Latin  Text  and  Its  Translation 


Latin  Text 

Literal  Translation 

Kyrie 

Kyrie  eleison, 

Lord  have  mercy, 
Christe  eleison, 
Christ  have  mercy, 
Kyrie  eleison. 
Lord  have  mercy. 


Free  Translation 

Lord  have  mercy, 
Christ  have  mercy, 
Lord  have  mercy. 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Material  B  (Cont'd) 


Gloria 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Glory  in  highest  to  God. 

Et  in  terra  pax 

And  on  earth  peace 

hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 

to  men  of  good  will. 

Laudamus  te.  Benedicimus  te. 

We  praise  thee.  We  bless  thee. 

Adoramus  te.  Gloriflcamus  te. 

We  worship  thee.  We  glorify  thee. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi 

Thanks  we  give  to  thee 

propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam. 

because  of  great  glory  thy. 

Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis, 

Lord  God,  King  of  heaven, 

Deus  Pater  omnipotens. 

God  Father  almighty. 

Domine  Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe. 

Lxjrd  Son  only  begotten,  Jesus  Christ. 

Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei, 

Lxjrd  God,  Lamb  of  God, 

Filius  Patris. 

Son  of  Father. 

Qui  toUis  peccata  mundi. 

Who  take  away  sins  of  world, 

miserere  nobis. 

have  mercy  on  us. 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Who  take  away  sins  of  world, 

suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 

receive  supplication  our. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris, 

Who  sit  at  right  hand  of  Father, 

miserere  nobis. 

have  mercy  on  us. 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus. 

For  thou  alone  holy. 


Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace 

to  all  those  of  good  will. 

We  praise  thee.  We  bless  thee. 

We  worship  thee.  We  glorify  thee. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee 

according  to  thy  great  glory. 

Lord  God,  Heavenly  King, 

God  the  Father  almighty. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son 

Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God, 

Son  of  the  Father. 

Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world, 

have  mercy  upon  us. 

Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world, 

receive  our  prayer. 

Thou  who  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father, 

have  mercy  upon  us. 
For  Thou  alone  art  holy. 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Material  B  (Cont'd) 


Gloria  (Cont'd) 
Tu  solus  Dominus. 

Thou  alone  Lord. 

Tu  solus  Altissimus,  Jesu  Christe. 

Thou  alone  most  high,  Jesus  Christ. 

Cum  Sancto  Spiritu 

With  Holy  Spirit 

in  gloria  Dei  Patris.  Amen 

in  glory  of  God  Father.  Amen. 


Thou  alone  art  the  Lord. 

Thou  alone  art  the  most  high,  Jesus 

Christ. 

With  the  Holy  Spirit 

in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen. 
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Joseph  Haydn: 
Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Material  B  (Cont'd) 


Credo 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 

I  believe  in  one  God, 

Patrem  onuiipotentem, 

Father  almighty, 

factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 

maker  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 

visibilium  omnium,  et  invisibilium. 

visible  of  all  things,  and  invisible.  - 

Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Filium  Dei  unigenitum. 

Son  of  God  only  begotten. 

Et  ex  Patre  natum  ante  omni  saecula. 

And  of  Father  bom  before  all  ages. 

Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine, 

God  from  God,  light  from  light, 

Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero. 

God  true  from  God  true. 

Genitum,  non  factum. 

Begotten,  not  made, 

consubstantialem  Patri: 

of  one  substance  with  Father, 

per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt 

by  whom  all  things  made  were. 

Qui  propter  nos  liomines. 

Who  for  us  men, 

et  propter  nostram  salutem 

and  for  our  salvation 

descendit  de  caelis. 

descended  from  heavens. 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 

And  made  flesh  was  of  Spirit  Holy 

ex  Maria  Virgine.  Et  homo  factus  est. 

of  Mary  Virgin.  And  man  made  was. 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis 

sub  Pontio  Pilato: 
Crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
passus,  et  sepultus  est. 
suffered,  and  buried  was. 


/  believe  in  one  God, 

The  Father  Almighty, 

maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

And  I  believe  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 

the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 

born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages. 

God  from  God,  Light  from  Light, 

True  God  from  true  God. 

Begotten,  not  made, 

of  one  substance  with  the  Father 

by  whom  all  things  were  made. 

Who  for  us 

and  for  our  salvation 

came  down  from  heaven. 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  was  made  man. 

Crucified  also  for  us 

under  Pontius  Pilate, 

he  suffered,  and  was  buried. 
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Material  B  (Cont'd) 


Credo  (Cont'd) 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die, 

And  he  rose  third  day, 

secundum  Scripturas. 

according  to  Scriptures. 

Et  ascendit  in  caelum: 

And  he  ascended  into  heaven, 

sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris. 

he  sits  at  right  hand  of  Father. 

Et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria, 

And  again  going  to  come  he  is  with  glory, 

judicare  vivos  et  mortuos: 

to  judge  living  and  dead; 

cujus  regni  non  erit  flnis. 

of  whose  kingdom  not  will  there  be  end. 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum 

And  in  Spirit  Holy 

Dominum,  et  vivifacantem: 

Lord,  and  lifegiver 

qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit. 

who  from  Father  and  Son  proceeds. 

Qui  cum  Patre,  et  Filio 

Who  with  Father  and  Son 

simul  adoratur  et  conglorifactur: 

together  is  adored  and  glorified, 

qui  locutus  est  per  Proptietas. 

who  spoke  through  Prophets. 

Et  unam,  sanctam,  catholicam 

And  one,  holy,  catholic 

et  apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 

and  Apostolic  Church. 

Conflteor  unum  baptisma 

I  confess  one  baptism 

in  remissionem  peccatorum. 

for  remission  of  sins. 

Et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum. 

And  I  expect  resurrection  of  dead. 
Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen 

And  life  to  come  of  age.  Amen. 


And  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 

according  to  the  Scriptures. 

He  ascended  into  heaven  and 

he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

He  shall  come  again  with  glory 

to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead; 

and  of  his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end. 

And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 

the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 

who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 

Son 

who  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 

is  adored  and  glorified, 

who  spoke  to  us  through  the  Prophets. 

And  I  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic 

and  Apostolic  Church. 

I  confess  one  baptism 

for  the  remission  of  sins. 

I  await  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 
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Sanctus  and  Benedictus 
Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts. 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 
Full  are  heaven  and  earth 
gloria  tua. 
of  glory  thy. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 
Hosanna  in  highest. 
Benedictus  qui  venit 
Blessed  who  comes 
in  nomine  Domini, 
in  name  of  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 
Hosanna  in  highest. 


Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
Blessed  is  He  who  comes 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
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Agnus  Dei 

Agnus  Dei, 

Lamb  of  God, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 

(you)  who  take  away  sins  of  world, 

miserere  nobis. 

have  mercy  on  us. 

Agnus  Dei, 

Lamb  of  God, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 

(you)  who  take  away  sins  of  world, 

miserere  nobis. 

have  mercy  on  us. 

Agnus  Dei, 

Lamb  of  God, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 

(you)  who  take  away  sins  of  world, 

dona  nobis  pacem. 

grant  us  peace. 


Lamb  of  God, 

who  takes  t  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lamb  of  God, 

who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lamb  of  God, 

who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
grant  us  peace. 
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Material  C 
A  Picture  of  "John  of  God" 


From:  Munn,  1981,  p.  1052. 
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Material  D 
Joannis  de  Deo  (John  of  God) 

born  March  8, 1495  in  Montemor-o-Novo,  Portugal 
died  March  8, 1550  in  Granada,  Spain 

John  Ciudad,  as  a  youth,  was  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  the  bailiff  [a  kind  of 
officer,  employed  to  keep  order]  of  the  Count  of  Oroprusa,  in  Castile  [a  former  kingdom 
comprising  most  of  Spain].  In  1522  he  enlisted  in  a  company  of  soldiers  raised  by  the 
Count,  and  fought  in  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  French,  and  later,  in  Hungary, 
against  the  Turks.  While  a  soldier,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  religion  and  lived  an 
immoral  life. 

At  about  the  age  of  40  he  left  the  military  life  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
became  a  shepherd.  He  became  remorseful  over  his  sinful  life  while  a  soldier  and 
attempted  to  enter  Africa  to  ransom  captives  and,  possibly,  to  become  a  martyr.  Assured 
by  a  confessor  [a  priest  authorized  to  hear  confessions]  that  his  wish  for  martyrdom  was 
ill  founded,  he  returned  to  Spain.  In  1538  he  opened  a  small  shop  in  Granada,  where  he 
sold  books  and  religious  pictures.  Here,  influenced  by  a  sermon  of  John  of  Avila,  he 
became  very  extreme  in  his  conduct,  running  about  the  city  praying  for  mercy.  For  some 
months  he  was  committed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Through  the  counsel  of  John  of  Avila,  he 
recovered  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  poor. 

In  Granada  he  rented  a  house,  which  he  supported  by  his  own  labor  and  in  which  he 
cared  for  the  abandoned  sick  of  the  city.  He  soon  attracted  others  to  the  work,  and  his 
apostolate  [mission]  of  the  sick  won  the  approval  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada.  John  was 
an  able  administrator;  he  operated  his  hospital  in  a  businesslike  way  and  was  consulted 
on  the  setting  up  of  homes  for  the  sick  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

He  had  no  thought,  it  seems,  of  founding  a  religious  community.  His  work  drew 
others  into  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  bishop  of  Tuy,  who  gave  him  the  name  John  of  God, 
prescribed  a  habit  [the  prescribed  uniform  or  dress  for  a  particular  religious  order]  for 
him  and  his  companions.  A  rule  [a  set  of  rules  and  standards  of  conduct  for  a  particular 
religious  order],  bearing  his  name,  was  drawn  up  after  he  died,  and  his  followers  were 
approved  as  a  religious  congregation  in  1571  by  Pope  Pius  V.  Final  approval  was  given 
to  the  order  in  1596  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

John  was  canonized  [placed  in  the  canon  (catalog)  of  the  saints  acknowledged  by  the 
Church]  by  Alexander  VIII  in  1690,  although  the  bull  [the  formal,  written,  papal 
recognition  of  canonization]  was  not  issued  until  the  following  year,  by  Innocent  XHI.  In 
1886  Leo  Xin  declared  St.  John,  with  St.  Camillus  de  Lellis,  patron  of  hospitals  and  the 
sick.  In  1930  Pius  XI  declared  him  patron  of  nurses.  He  is  also  honored  by  booksellers. 
Generally  St.  John  is  pictured  with  the  symbol  of  a  pomegranate  surmounted  by  a  small 
cross;  the  pomegranate  stands  for  the  city  of  Granada  and  refers  to  the  legendary 
visitation  he  received  from  the  Child  Jesus,  who  told  him,  "Thou  wilt  find  thy  cross  in 
Granada."  (Munn,  1981,  p.  1052) 
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Material  E 
Reflections  on  "John  of  God" 


REFLECTIONS: 

1.  Give  a  brief  overview  of  the  life  (and  after-Hfe)  of  John  of  God.  Consider  especially 
the  following  years:  1495,  1522,  -1535,  1538,  1550,  1690,  1886,  and  1930. 

2.  What  is  John  of  God's  lasting  legacy? 

3.  How  is  John  of  God  usually  portrayed  in  pictures  and  why? 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 


KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 


1.    Give  a  brief  overview  of  the  life  (and  after-life)  of  John  of  God.  Consider 
especially  the  following  years:  1495, 1522,  -1535, 1538, 1550, 1690, 1886,  and 
1930. 

1495:  bom  in  Montemor-o-Novo  in  Portugal 
1522:  became  a  soldier  and  lived  an  immoral  life 

1535:  left  the  military,  became  a  shepherd  and  was  remorseful  over  his  sinful  life 

1538:  opened  a  religious  bookshop  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 

1550:  died  in  Granada,  Spain 

1690:  canonized  in  1690 

1886:  declared  patron  of  hospitals  and  the  sick 

1930:  declared  patron  of  nurses;  generally  St.  John  is  pictured  with  the  symbol  of  a 
pomegranate  surmounted  by  a  small  cross;  the  pomegranate  stands  for  the  city  of 
Granada  and  refers  to  the  legendary  visitation  he  received  from  the  Child  Jesus,  who 
told  him,  "Thou  wilt  find  thy  cross  in  Granada." 


2.    What  is  John  of  God's  lasting  legacy? 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  rented  a  house  for  that 
purpose. 


3.    How  is  John  of  God  usually  portrayed  in  pictures  and  why? 

pictured  with  the  symbol  of  a  pomegranate  surmounted  by  a  small  cross 
the  pomegranate  stands  for  the  city  of  Granada  (in  southern  Spain)  and  refers  to  the 
legendary  visitation  he  received  from  the  Child  Jesus,  who  told  him,  "Thou  wilt  find 
thy  cross  in  Granada." 
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■  "  Joseph  Haydn: 

Missahrewis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 

Material  F 
"Little  Organ  Mass" 

The  Haydn  scholar  Schenbeck  notes  that  the  Kleine  Orgelmesse  is  a  singular  piece 
shaped  very  much  by  the  individual  circumstance  for  which  it  was  created  (Schenbeck, 
1996,  p.  146): 

"The  most  likely  date  for  the  first  performance  of  this  new  Mass  would  have  been  March 
8,  the  Feast  of  St.  John  of  God.  Thus  Haydn  knew  he  could  count  on  one  skilled  soloist  - 
himself  -  for  the  first  performances  in  the  Brothers'  chapel  and  later  at  the  castle.  He 
wrote  a  beautiful  organ  solo  in  the  Benedictus,  traditionally  the  one  place  in  an  Austrian 
Missa  brevis  where  an  extended  musical  treatment  was  allowed. 

A  second  factor  Haydn  had  to  consider  was  the  worship  situation  peculiar  to  the  Brothers' 
Eisenstadt  house.  The  Barmherzige  Briider  are  a  nursing  order,  and  when  celebrating 
Mass  they  felt  an  obligation  to  leave  their  patients  unattended  for  no  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Therefore  any  musical  setting  of  the  Ordinary  had  to  be  the  briefest  of  Missae 
breve.  Haydn's  Mass,  with  a  performing  time  of  fifteen  minutes,  provided  a  maximum  of 
musical  interest  without  delaying  the  service. .. 

A  third  factor  was  the  performance  space  itself.  Although  the  chapel  adjoining  the 
Brothers'  hospital  is  small,  its  organ  loft  is  comparatively  roomy.  But  Haydn  was  surely 
also  considering  the  situation  in  the  Esterhazy  Castle  Chapel,  where  he  would  also  have 
performed  the  Mass.  Its  tiny  size  and  limited  personnel  would  certainly  have  restricted 
the  composer  to  traditional  church-trio  scoring  [two  violins,  bass  and  organ]." 
(Schenbeck,  1996,  pp. 146-147) 


Reflections 

1.  Why  is  Haydn's  mass  called  an  "organ"  mass? 

2.  Why  is  the  mass  referred  to  as  "little"? 

3.  Why  did  Haydn  decide  to  compose  a  "little"  mass  and  not  a  big  one  at  that 
time? 
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Material  F  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  Why  is  Haydn's  mass  called  an  "organ"  mass? 

because  it  features  an  organ  solo  in  the  Benedictus 

2.  Why  is  the  mass  referred  to  as  "little"? 

a)  only  one  soloist  (soprano)  besides  the  choir 

b)  small  instrumental  ensemble:  2  violins,  bass  and  organ 

c)  relatively  short 

3.  Why  did  Haydn  decide  to  compose  a  "little"  mass  and  not  a  big  one  at  that 
time? 

a)  The  mass  was  written  for  the  "Brothers  of  Mercy,"  a  caregiving  order  composed  of 
members  who  could  not  leave  their  patients  for  more  than  30  minutes  at  a  time. 

b)  The  mass  would  have  been  performed  in  the  Esterhazy  Castle  Chapel  in  Eisenstadt 
(about  35  miles  south  of  Vienna)  as  well  where  there  was  only  very  limited  space 
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Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo 


Material  G 
The  Reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  II 


Joseph  U  (1741-1790) 
From:  Erickson  (1997),  Dlustration  #4 
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Material  G  (Cont'd) 

"Broader  historical  reasons  also  exist  for  Haydn's  neglect  of  the  Mass  between  1782  and 
1796.  As  early  as  1749  the  Church  had  taken  steps  to  remove  secular  or  operatic 
elements,  including  the  use  of  orchestral  instruments,  from  church  music.  This  trend  was 
further  encouraged  in  Austria  by  the  rising  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  [European 
intellectual  and  philosophical  movement  of  the  18th  century  which  emphasized  the  use  of 
knowledge  and  reason]. 

The  aim  of  Baroque  [the  musical  era  from  about  1600  to  1750]  church  music  had  been  to 
awaken  in  the  beholder  an  emotional  reaction  to,  and  a  sense  of  mystery  and  awe  about, 
the  central  rituals  of  Christian  belief.  This  it  accomplished  with  forms  and  textures  akin 
to  the  exaggerated  visual  art  and  architecture  of  the  time.  But  the  coming  idea  was  that 
worship  should  serve  a  mainly  educational  function,  helping  to  inculcate  morality  and 
virtue  in  the  people.  Religious  practice  was  to  be  made  simpler  and  more  "natural," 
superstition  and  pointless  ritual  discouraged.  To  that  end,  congregational  singing  in 
German  was  increasingly  preferred  over  extravagant  orchestral  settings  of  the  Ordinary 
[the  invariable  parts  of  the  Mass:  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus/Benedictus,  Agnus 
Dei]...  [The  Austrian  Emperor]  Joseph  H  (1741-1790)  made  radical  changes  in  the 
character  of  Austrian  church  music  and  can  be  said  to  have  launched,  somewhat 
prematurely  and  arbitrarily,  a  new  age  in  religious  practice. . .  Many  of  his  sweeping 
reforms,  now  referred  to  en  masse  as  Josephinism,  were  concerned  with  church  practices 
and  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  development  of  sacred  music.  His  decree  of  February 
25,  1783,  established  among  other  things  these  restrictions  on  parish  churches:  1) 
instrumental  (i.e.,  concerted)  music  would  be  permitted  at  High  Mass  only  on  Sundays 
and  holidays;  2)  Vespers  [religious  services  in  the  evening]  could  not  feature  instrumental 
music,  although  organ  accompaniment  would  be  permitted  on  high  feast  days;  and  3)  all 
other  music  (e.g.,  symphonies,  trio  sonatas,  organ  concerti)  was  forbidden.  Other 
Josephine  decrees  resulted  in  the  closing  of  many  monasteries,  the  elimination  of  the 
musicians'  guild,  and  the  restriction  of  scholarships  for  choirboys  to  cathedrals,  courts, 
and  cloisters,  thus  forbidding  such  support  in  ordinary  churches.  Altogether  these  moves 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  the  creation  of  new  sacred  choral  music.  It  may  be  significant 
that,  like  Haydn,  Mozart  broke  off  Mass  composition  in  the  early  1780s  . . .;  he  did  not 
continue  until  1791,  well  after  Joseph's  death.  By  then,  Leopold  H  had  to  some  degree 
lifted  the  ban  against  concerted  music  in  the  parish  churches."  (Schenbeck,  1996,  p.l50f.) 
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Material  G  (Cont'd) 

REFLECTIONS 

1.  For  how  many  years  did  Haydn  interrupt  his  mass  compositional  activities  for 
the  church? 

2.  Why  did  he  interrupt  these  activities  according  to  this  article? 

3.  List  some  of  the  Josephinian  reforms  in  regard  to  church  music. 
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Material  G  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  For  how  many  years  did  Haydn  interrupt  his  mass  compositional  activities  for 
the  church? 

For  about  14  years,  from  1782  to  1796 

2.  Why  did  he  interrupt  these  activities  according  to  this  article? 

Because  of  the  reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  II 

3.  List  some  of  the  Josephinian  reforms  in  regard  to  church  music. 

Congregational  singing  in  German  was  increasingly  preferred  over  extravagant 
orchestral  settings  of  the  Ordinary 

Instrumental  (i.e.,  concerted)  music  would  be  permitted  at  High  Mass  only  on 
Sundays  and  holidays 

Vespers  [religious  services  in  the  evening]  could  not  feature  instrumental  music, 

although  organ  accompaniment  would  be  permitted  on  high  feast  days 

All  other  music  (e.g.,  symphonies,  trio  sonatas,  organ  concert])  was  forbidden 

Closing  of  many  monasteries 

Elimination  of  the  musicians'  guild 

Restriction  of  scholarships  for  choirboys  to  cathedrals,  courts,  and  cloisters,  thus 
forbidding  such  support  in  ordinary  churches 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Mozart  wrote  Ave  verum  (K61 8)  in  the  Austrian  city  of  Baden.  Baden-the  name 
literally  means  "to  bathe"-is  a  spa  [a  town  with  a  mineral  spring]  about  15  miles  south  of 
Vienna,  where  Mozart's  wife,  Constanze,  spent  several  days  during  her  sixth  pregnancy 
(Franz  Xaver,  the  second  of  Mozart's  children  to  survive  infancy,  was  bom  in  July  1791). 
Mozart  visited  Constanze  several  times  in  Baden,  and,  during  one  such  visit,  wrote  the 
motet  Ave  verum.  The  autograph  of  the  piece  is  dated  17  June  1791.  Mozart  died  only  six 
months  later,  on  5  December  1791. 

The  motet-today  the  term  refers  to  a  church  choral  composition  with  Latin  words 
which  are  not  fixed  in  the  Liturgy  [the  particular  form  of  worship]-was  a  gift  for  Anton 
Stoll  (1747-1805),  a  schoolteacher  and  choirmaster  at  the  parish  church  in  Baden.  Stoll 
was  a  friend  of  the  Mozarts  who  found  rooms  for  Constanze  whenever  she  visited  Baden. 
He  performed  Mozart's  music  in  his  church  and  possessed  the  autographs  [something 
written  in  a  person's  own  hand]  of  several  of  Mozart's  sacred  works,  including  that  of  Ave 
verum  (Landon,  1990,  p.  53).  The  latter  was  specifically  written  for  Stoll  to  be  performed 
at  his  church  in  Baden  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (Lesson  11)  is  observed  by  the  Western  Christian  Church 
on  a  Thursday  ten  days  after  Pentecost  [Pentecost  is  the  50th  day  after  Easter].  It  is 
considered  a  typically  Catholic  festival.  In  Austria,  a  nation  in  which  over  70%  of  its 
people  are  Catholic  (Cheney,  2005),  the  festival  is  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday. 

Literally  meaning  "Body  of  Christ,"  Corpus  Christi  is  observed  in  order  to  honor  the 
Eucharist.  The  "Eucharist"  [from  Greek  "Giving  of  Thanks;"  also  called  "Holy 
Conmiunion,"  or  "The  Lord's  Supper"]  is  a  Christian  rite  which  commemorates  the  action 
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of  Jesus  during  his  last  meal  shared  with  his  disciples  before  his  betrayal,  arrest  and 
crucifixion.  During  this  last  supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  gave  thanks  and  gave  it  to  his 
disciples  saying  "This  is  my  body"  and  then  took  the  wine,  gave  thanks  and  gave  it  to  his 
disciples  saying  "This  is  my  blood."  These  events  are  reported  in  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament:  Matthew  26:26-28,  Mark  14:22-24,  Luke  22:  17-20,  and  I  Corinthians  23-25. 

The  text  of  Ave  verum  has  been  associated  with  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (Jeffers, 
1988,  p.  105).  The  poem  is  written  in  trochaic  tetrameter:  Each  line  consists  of  four  feet 
("tetrameter"),  each  foot  having  two  syllables,  a  long  one  followed  by  a  short 
("trochaic").  The  origin  of  the  poem  is  not  clear.  Some  sources  name  as  the  author  Pope 
Innocent  lU  (1198-1216)  or  Pope  Innocent  IV  (1243-1254)  (Jeffers,  1988,  p.  105).  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Pope  Innocent  VI  (1352-62)  (Connelly,  1957,  p.  131).  The  last  account, 
however,  is  improbable  since  the  text  can  be  found  in  manuscripts  from  the  late  13th  or 
early  14th  centuries  (Szoverffy,  1981).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  used  to  be  sung  at  the  so- 
called  "Elevation"  of  the  Mass,  when  Bread  and  Wine  are  lifted  up  after  having  been 
consecrated.  Today,  however,  it  has  no  fixed  place  in  the  liturgy. 

The  text  oiAve  verum  (Lesson  I)  is  written  such  that  it  can  be  divided  into  three 
parts: 

1.  The  Incarnation  (Lines  1  and  2): 

"Hail,  true  Body,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

2.  The  Passion  (Lines  3-6): 

'That  truly  suffered  and  was  sacrificed  on  the  Cross  for  mankind 
from  whose  pierced  side  flowed  water  and  blood." 

3.  The  Last  Judgment  (Line  7  and  8): 

"Be  for  us  a  foretaste  of  death's  judgment." 
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A  fourth  part,  consisting  of  two  verses,  often  concludes  the  "Ave  verum"  ["O  sweet 

Jesus,  O  pure  Jesus,  O  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Amen."  ("O  Jesu  dulcis, 

O  Jesu  pie,  O  Jesu  FiH  Mariae,  miserere  mei.  Amen.")],  but  Mozart  chose  to  omit  these 

last  two  verses  in  his  composition.  Jeffers  explains  the  meaning  of  the  text  as  follows: 

The  text  of  Ave  verum  corpus  commemorates  Christ's  redemptive  sacrifice,  and 
especially  focuses  on  the  great  symbol  of  Baptism:  the  pouring  forth  of  water  from 
his  pierced  side.  Ezekiel's  Old  Testament  vision  of  Baptism  (see  Vidi  aquam,  "I  saw 
water  flowing  from  the  right  side  of  the  temple"),  St.  John's  account  of  the 
fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  during  the  Crucifixion  (John  19:34),  the  prophecy  of 
Zacharias  ("And  I  will  pour  out  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace,  and  of  prayers:  and  they  shall  look  upon  me,  whom 
they  have  pierced"),  and  St.  John's  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  River  of  Life  ("a  river 
of  the  water  of  life,  flowing  forth  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb"  - 
Apocalypse  [Revelation]  22:1)  are  all  recalled  in  this  Eucharistic  sequence.  [N.B. 
undo  (water  or  stream)  also  poetically  implies  unde  (whence)].  (Jeffers,  1988,  p. 
105)  (Lesson  I) 

The  motet  is  only  forty-six  bars  in  length.  It  is  mostly  homophonic  and  uses 
polyphony  only  briefly  in  order  to  emphasize  certain  words  such  as  "cruce,"  and  "mortis." 
The  small  orchestra  of  strings  and  organ  continuo  mostly  doubles  the  choral  part  and, 
otherwise,  provides  a  short  introduction,  interlude  and  ending.  The  original  manuscript 
has  only  one  dynamic  and  interpretative  marking  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
piece:  "sotto  voce"  [literally  "below  the  voice,"  meaning  to  sing  in  a  soft  voice,  in  an 
undertone  and  barely  audible].  All  in  all,  Ave  verum  is  very  simple,  unadorned  and  direct 
in  its  approach  (Lesson  lUb). 

This  simplicity  reflects  the  attitudes  and  reforms  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 
(Lesson  Ula),  a  European  intellectual  and  philosophical  movement  of  the  18th  century 
which  emphasized  the  use  of  knowledge  and  reason.  In  Austria,  tiiis  belief  manifested 
itself  in  the  reign  of  the  "enlightened  despot"  Joseph  n  (1741-1790)  who  sought  to 
introduce  reforms  in  areas  such  as  education,  administration,  and  religion.  Regarding 
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religion  specifically,  the  reforms  sought  chiefly  to  advance  liturgical  simplicity  and 

comprehensibility  (Fellerer,  1981,  p.  166) 

Since  the  chief  aim  was  "enlightenment"  of  the  people,  the  partly  exaggerated, 
somewhat  showy  piety  of  the  Baroque  was  replaced  by  a  liturgical  service 
conceived  as  a  devotion  toward  God,  and  as  a  tool  for  inculcating  virtue  and 
morals  in  the  people.  (Pass,  1981,  p.  170) 

The  effect  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  on  Mozart  and  his  composition  Ave  verum  is 

described  by  Robbins  Landon  as  such: 

With  this  composition  . . .  Mozart  was  establishing  what  he  considered  to  be  the  new 
style  of  church  music.  The  style  of  the  Ave,  verum  corpus,  in  its  Volkstiimlichkeit 
[appealing  to  popular  folk  culture],  its  deliberate  attempt  to  be  unadorned,  devotional 
and  easily  understood,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  enlightened  reforms  of  Emperor 
Joseph.  To  the  connoisseur  its  one  unusual  modulation  towards  the  middle  to  F 
["from  whose  side  flowed  water  and  blood"]-the  work  is  in  D  major-and  its  canonic 
entries  at  the  end  reveal  that  a  master  hand  is  behind  it  all,  but  the  dominant  note  is 
one  of  touching  directness  and  simplicity...  Even  in  his  church  music,  Mozart  was  an 
inspired  product  of  the  Enlightenment:  vox  populi  =  vox  Dei,  that  is,  a  return  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  its  simplest  and  most  basic  form,  implies  a  kind  of  truth  which 
in  turn  was  considered  to  have  a  touch  of  the  divine.  (Landon,  1988,  p.  54) 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Lesson  I 

Objective: 

Students  will  summarize  the  content  of  Ave  verum. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  The  Latin  Text  and  Its  Translation  (handout) 
Material  B:  Biblical  Foundations  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Students  should  have  at  least  a  rudimentary  knowledge  about  the  Bible  and  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Procedures: 

1.  Distribute  Material  A.  Have  students  read  the  free  translation  of  Ave  verum. 

2.  Ask  students  to  summarize  in  one  sentence  what  the  text  is  about 
(e.g.,  bodyAife  of  Jesus  Christ). 

3.  Distribute  Material  B.  Tell  students  that  these  are  some  Bible  readings  about  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  correlate  to  the  text  of  Ave  verum. 

4.  Have  students  read  the  Scripture  readings  and  ask  them  to  give  titles  to  each 
reading  (e.g.  The  Birth  of  Jesus,  The  Lord's  Supper,  Jesus  Dies  on  the  Cross,  The 
Soldiers  Pierce  Jesus'  Side). 

5.  Then  ask  students  to  assign  to  each  Scripture  reading  the  appropriate  lines  in  Ave 
verum. 

-  Luke  1:26-37:  Lines  1+2 

- 1  Cor.  11:26-32:  Lines  7+8 

-  John  19:16-30:  Lines  3+4 

-  John  19:31-34:  Lines  5+6 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  For  the  concert  program,  write  a  short  article  about  the  content  of  Ave 
verum. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
•  Ave  verum 

Lesson  II 

Objective:  Students  will  answer  five  basic  questions  regarding  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and  list  those  words  in  the  Ave  verum  which  refer  to  the  Body  of 
Christ. 

Materials: 

Material  A:  The  Latin  Text  and  Its  Translation  (handout  or  slide) 
Material  C:  The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (handout) 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

Students  should  know  at  what  time  of  year  Easter  occurs. 
Students  should  know  the  term  "Lord's  Supper"  and  what  it  means. 

Procedures: 

L    Tell  students  that  Mozart  composed  Ave  verum  for  a  Christian  feast  called  "Corpus 
Christi." 

2.  Write  the  name  "Corpus  Christi"  on  the  board  and  ask  students  to  translate  the  two 
words  (Body  of  Christ). 

3.  Distribute  Material  A,  and  ask  students  why  the  text  of  Ave  verum  is  appropriate  for 
a     feast  called  Corpus  Christi.  (There  are  many  references  made  to  the  body  of  Christ, 

such  as  "bom  of  Virgin  Mary,"  "sacrificed  on  cross,"  "side  of  body  pierced,"  "out  of 
it  flowed  water  and  blood"). 

4.  Distribute  Material  C,  an  account  about  the  significance  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  write  the  five  basic  questions  who,  when,  what,  why,  and  how,  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  students  look  at  the  picture  and  read  the  quotes  on  Corpus 
Christi. 

5.  Then  discuss  with  the  students  the  questions  below  the  text. 
Assessment: 

Assignment:  Answer  the  questions  below  Material  D  in  written  form. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Lesson  Ilia 

Objective:  Students  will  answer  five  questions  regarding  the  Age  of  Enlightenment. 
Materials: 

Material  D:  Map  of  Europe  in  Mozart's  Time  (slide) 
Material  E:  Enlightenment  and  Revolution  (handout) 
Music  of  Ave  verum 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

Students  know  when  the  American  and  the  French  Revolution  took  place. 
Procedures: 

1.  Show  Material  D,  a  map  of  Europe.  Show  Austria,  as  well  as  the  cities  Salzburg 
(Mozart's  birthplace)  and  Vienna  (where  Mozart  lived  his  ten  last  years).  Tell 
students  that  Mozart  wrote  Ave  verum  in  a  town  15  miles  south  of  Vienna  called 
Baden  in  1791,  the  year  he  died.  Write  "1791"  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Ask  students  in  which  century  Mozart  lived  (18th  century).  Write  "IS""  century"  on 
the  chalkboard. 

3.  Tell  students  that  the  18th  century  was  strongly  influenced  by  a  European 
movement  called  "the  Enlightenment."  Write  "Enlightenment"  on  the  chalkboard 
and  ask  students  to  explain  what  "to  enlighten"  means  [to  give  intellectual  or 
spiritual  light  to;  instruct;  impart  knowledge  to:  We  hope  the  results  of  our  research 
will  enlighten  our  colleagues  (Random  House  Dictionary,  p.  646)]. 

4.  Also  ask  them  to  give  synonyms  for  the  word  {illumine,  edify,  teach,  inform). 

5.  Distribute  Material  E,  have  students  read  this  handout  and  discuss  with  the  students 
the  questions  below. 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  As  homework,  read  Material  E  again  and  answer  the  five  questions  below  in 
written  form. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Lesson  Illb 

Objective:  Students  will  explain  in  which  regard  the  musical  style  of  Ave  verum  reflects 
the  enlightened  reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  n. 

Materials: 

Material  D:  Map  of  Europe  in  Mozart's  Time 
Material  E:  Enlightenment  and  Revolution  (handout) 
Material  F:  Picture  of  Joseph  11 
Music  of  Ave  verum 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  IVa 

Students  should  know  the  terms  dynamics,  texture,  ornamentation. 
Students  have  sung  Ave  verum  before. 

Procedures: 

1 .  Review  with  students  the  five  questions  from  Material  E: 

2.  Tell  students  that  the  style  of  Ave  verum  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  enlightened 
reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  (show  Material  F  and  Material  D  to  show  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire). 

3.  Ask  students  to  take  their  music  and  analyze  the  piece  according  to  its  dynamics, 
texture,  omaments,  and  overall  character. 

dynamics:  "sotto  voce"  ("below  the  voice, "  in  an  undertone,  barely  audible,  soft)  is 
the  only  dynamic  marking  throughout  the  entire  piece 
texture:  mostly  homophonic,  voices  sing  often  the  same  rhythms  at  the  same 
time;  exceptions:  in  cruce,  esto  nobis  praegustatum  in  mortis,  in  mortis 
ornamentation:  no  omaments,  unadorned 
character:  simple,  easy,  direct,  not  operatic  and  grand 
[-    instrumentation:  small  ensemble  with  only  strings  and  organ] 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  For  the  concert  program,  write  an  article  in  which  you  explain  how  the  style 
of  Ave  verum  reflects  the  enlightened  reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Material  A 
The  Latin  Text  and  Its  Translation 


Latin  Text 

Free  Translation 

Literal  Translation 

1 

Ave  verum  Corpus,  natum 

Hail,  true  Body,  born 

Hail  true    Body,  bom 

2 

de  Maria  virgine. 

to 

of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

of  Mary  Virgin. 

3 

Yere  passum,  immolatum 

Who  has  truly  suffered  and  was  sacrificed 

Truly  has  suffered,  was  sacrificed 

4 

in  cruce  pro  homine. 

on  the  cross  for  mankind. 

on  cross  for  man. 

5 

Cujus        latus  perforatum 

From  whose  pierced  side 

From  whose  side  pierced. 

6 

unda  fluxit  et  sanguine. 

Water  and  blood  flowed. 

water  flowed  and  blood. 

7 

Esto  nobis  praegustatum 

Be  for  us  a  foretaste 

Be    for  us  foretaste 

8 

in  mortis  examine. 

of  death 's  final  judgment. 

in  of  death  testing. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Material  B 
Biblical  Foundations 

Luke  1:26-37:  


In  the  sixth  month,  God  sent  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Nazareth,  a  town  in  Galilee,  to  a  virgin 
pledged  to  be  married  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  a  descendant  of  David,  The  virgin's  name 
was  Mary.  The  angel  went  to  her  and  said,  "Greetings,  you  who  are  highly  favored!  The 
Lord  is  with  you." 

Mary  was  greatly  troubled  at  his  words  and  wondered  what  kind  of  greeting  this  might 
be.  But  the  angel  said  to  her,  "Do  not  be  afraid,  Mary,  you  have  found  favor  with  God. 
You  will  be  with  child  and  give  birth  to  a  son,  and  you  are  to  give  him  the  name  Jesus. 
He  will  be  great  and  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High.  The  Lord  God  will  give  him 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  will  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  his 
kingdom  will  never  end." 

"How  will  this  be,"  Mary  asked  the  angel,  "since  I  am  a  virgin?" 
The  angel  answered,  "The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  you,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  will  overshadow  you.  So  the  holy  one  to  be  bom  will  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 
Even  Elizabeth  your  relative  is  going  to  have  a  child  in  her  old  age,  and  she  who  was  said 
to  be  barren  is  in  her  sixth  month.  For  nothing  is  impossible  with  God." 


1  Corinthians  11:26-32: 


For  whenever  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  you  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  until 
he  comes.  Therefore,  whoever  eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  an  unworthy 
manner  will  be  guilty  of  sinning  against  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  A  man  ought  to 
examine  himself  before  he  eats  of  the  bread  and  drinks  of  the  cup.  For  anyone  who  eats 
and  drinks  without  recognizing  the  body  of  the  Lord  eats  and  drinks  judgment  on  himself. 
That  is  why  many  among  you  are  weak  and  sick,  and  a  number  of  you  have  fall  asleep. 
But  if  we  judged  ourselves,  we  would  not  come  under  judgment.  When  we  are  judged  by 
the  Lord,  we  are  being  disciplined  so  that  we  will  not  be  condemned  with  the  world. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Material  B  (Cont'd) 


John  19:16-30:  

So  the  soldiers  took  charge  of  Jesus.  Carrying  his  own  cross,  he  went  out  to  the  place  of 
the  Skull  (which  in  Aramaic  is  called  Golgotha).  Here  they  crucified  him,  and  with  him 
two  others  -  one  on  each  side  and  Jesus  in  the  middle. 

Pilate  had  a  notice  prepared  and  fastened  to  the  cross.  It  read:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Jews  read  this  sign,  for  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was 
near  the  city,  and  the  sign  was  written  in  Aramaic,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  chief  priests  of 
the  Jews  protested  to  Pilate,  "Do  not  write  'The  King  of  the  Jews,'  but  that  this  man 
claimed  to  be  king  of  the  Jews." 
Pilate  answered,  "What  I  have  written,  I  have  written." 

When  the  soldiers  crucified  Jesus,  they  took  his  clothes,  dividing  them  into  four  shares, 
one  for  each  of  them,  with  the  undergarment  remaining.  This  garment  was  seamless, 
woven  in  one  piece  from  top  to  bottom. 

"Let's  not  tear  it,"  they  said  to  one  another.  "Let's  decide  by  lot  who  will  get  it." 
This  happened  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled  which  said,  "They  divided  my 
garments  among  them  and  cast  lots  for  my  clothing." 
So  this  is  what  the  soldiers  did. 

Near  the  cross  of  Jesus  stood  his  mother,  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jesus  saw  his  mother  there,  and  the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  nearby,  he  said  to  his  mother,  "Dear  woman,  here  is  your  son,"  and  to  the 
disciple,  "Here  is  your  mother."  From  that  time  on,  this  disciple  took  her  into  his  home. 
Later,  knowing  that  all  was  now  completed,  and  so  that  the  Scripture  would  be  fulfilled, 
Jesus  said,  "I  am  thirsty."  A  jar  of  wine  vinegar  was  there,  so  they  soaked  a  sponge  in  it, 
put  the  sponge  on  a  stalk  of  the  hyssop  plant,  and  lifted  it  to  Jesus'  lips.  When  he  had 
received  the  drink,  Jesus  said,  "It  is  finished."  With  that,  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up 
his  spirit. 

John  19:31-34:  


Now  it  was  the  day  of  Preparation,  and  the  next  day  was  to  be  a  special  Sabbath.  Because 
the  Jews  did  not  want  the  bodies  left  on  the  crosses  during  the  Sabbath,  they  asked  Pilate 
to  have  the  legs  broken  and  the  bodies  taken  down.  The  soldiers  therefore  came  and 
broke  the  legs  of  the  first  man  who  had  been  crucified  with  Jesus,  and  then  those  of  the 
other.  But  when  they  came  to  Jesus  and  found  that  he  was  already  dead,  they  did  not 
break  his  legs.  Instead,  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  Jesus'  side  with  a  spear,  bringing  a 
sudden  flow  of  blood  and  water. 

From:  International  Bible  Society  (1996).  Holy  Bible.  New  International  Version. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart: 
Ave  verum 

Material  C 
The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi 

The  Dictionary  of  Bible  and  Religion  (1986) 

"A  Roman  Catholic  feast  and  procession,  which  dates  from  the  mid-thirteenth  century, 
honoring  the  REAL  PRESENCE  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  This  is  a  doctrinal  festival, 
which  aims  to  encourage  frequent  communion  and  the  instruction  of  the  faithful  in  the 
teachings  of  the  church  about  Christ's  real  presence  (that  is,  transubstantiation)  in  the 
Mass  and  to  encourage  devotion  to  it."  (Cooper,  1986) 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  (1997) 

"The  feast  commemorating  the  institution  and  gift  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  observed  in  the 
Western  Church  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  The  natural  day  in  the  Christian 
calendar  for  this  commemoration  would  be  Maundy  Thursday,  on  which  the  Eucharist 
was  instituted;  but  the  memory  of  the  Passion  on  that  day  made  a  separate  day  for  the 
Eucharist  desirable,  and  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday  was  chosen  as  the  first  free 
Thursday  after  Eastertide."  (Livingstone,  1997,  p.420) 


From:  Erickson,  1997,  Illustration  #7. 
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Material  C  (Cont'd) 
J.  Pezzl:  Sketch  of  Vienna,  Part  Six  (1790) 

"[In  former  days,  public  religious  processions  took  place  almost  every  week  in  Vienna, 
but  they  were  curtailed  in  Maria  Theresa's  time.  Emperor  Joseph  has  forbidden  all  such 
processions  except  the  one  held  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (the  Thursday  following 
Trinity  Sunday).  For  any  foreigner  who  is  here  for  only  a  short  visit,  this  procession,  if 
the  weather  allows,  is  worth  seeing.] 

The  municipal  guilds  and  similar  groups  assemble  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
actual  procession  does  not  begin  until  9  o-clock.  It  starts  at  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral, 
wending  its  way  across  the  Stock-im-Eisen-Platz  to  the  Graben,  Kohlmarkt,  Herrengasse, 
Strauchgaschen,  across  the  Hof,  the  Judenplatz,  the  Wipplinger  StraBe,  the  Hoher  Markt, 
the  Bischofgasse,  finally  returning  to  the  Cathedral.  The  four  Gospels  are  read  in  turn:  (1) 
at  the  column  on  the  Graben;  (2)  next  to  St.  Michael's  Church;  (3)  at  the  column  on  the 
Hof;  (4)  at  the  column  on  the  Hoher  Markt.  Window  places  overlooking  all  four  spots  are 
avidly  sought  after  on  this  occasion.  Wooden  stands  are  set  up  along  the  entire 
route,.. .which  is  lined  on  both  sides  of  the  street  by  a  grenadier  battalion,  and  the  way  is 
strewn  with  grass  and  flowers.  If  the  Emperor  is  in  Vienna,  the  procession  is  magnificent. 
First  come  the  city  artillery,  then  the  ecclesiastics  [members  of  the  clergy  or  of  a  religious 
order]  from  the  four  remaining  monasteries  and  all  the  parish  churches,  then  the  entire 
court  household.  University  officials.  Cathedral  canons  [members  of  the  chapter  of  a 
cathedral;  do  not  confuse  with  'cannons'],  chamberlains,  privy  councillors,  and  knights  of 
the  Order  of  St  Stephen,  of  the  military  Order  of  Theresa  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Reece.  The  venerabile  [host]  is  carried  by  the  Archbishop,  who  is  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Emperor  and  leading  members  of  the  reigning  house,  followed  by  the  ladies.  They  are 
escorted  by  members  of  the  German  Guard  and  the  German  Noble  Guard,  dismounted. 
Next  come  the  mounted  Hungarian  and  Galician  Noble  Guards  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
procession,  a  company  of  grenadiers  [a  specially  selected  foot  soldier  in  certain  elite 
units]  playing  martial  music  [a  wind  band].  Throughout  the  whole  ceremony,  you  hear 
the  majestic  tolling  of  bells  from  all  the  churches,  and  there  is  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  conclusion  is  marked  by  a  triple  salute  fired  by  a  grenadier  battalion  posted  in 
the  Graben.  [Pezzl  notes  that  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ceremonial  staged  in  the  city  is 
overshadowed  by  the  secular;  most  people  come  to  see  the  court,  the  ladies  and  the 
guards.]  The  following  Sunday,  every  parish  in  the  suburbs  holds  a  local  procession 
within  its  own  boundaries."  (Corpus  Christi  procession  in  Vienna,  described  by  Johann 
Pezzl  (1756-1812),  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Mozart,  and  also  a  supporter  of  Joseph  II's 
reform  policies;  quoted  in  Landon,  1991,  pp.  180-181) 

REFLECTIONS 

1.  Who  celebrates  Corpus  Christi? 

2.  When  is  Corpus  Christi  celebrated? 

3.  What  is  being  celebrated  on  Corpus  Christi? 

4.  Why  is  Corpus  Christi  celebrated  on  a  Thursday? 

5.  Describe  the  Corpus  Christi  celebration  in  Vienna  during  Mozart's  Time. 
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Material  C  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  Who  celebrates  Corpus  Christi? 
Catholics 

2.  When  is  Corpus  Christi  being  celebrated? 
10  days  after  Pentecost 

3.  What  is  being  celebrated  on  Corpus  Christi? 
The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (the  Lord's  Supper) 

4.  Why  is  Corpus  Christi  celebrated  on  a  Thursday? 

Because  the  first  Holy  Communion  is  being  celebrated  on  a  Thursday,  on  Maundy 
Thursday 

5.  Describe  the  Corpus  Christi  celebration  in  Vienna  during  Mozart's  Time. 
People  stand  at  the  windows,  at  wooden  stands 

Way  strewn  with  grass  and  flowers 
Military  participates 

Ecclasiastics  from  monasteries  and  all  parish  churches 
Entire  court  household 

Wind  band,  bells  tolls  from  all  churches,  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
At  end  triple  salute 
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Material  D 
Map  of  Europe  in  Mozart's  Time* 


*  The  map  shows  the  chief  places  Mozart  visited; 
from:  Landon,  1990,  p.  100. 
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Material  E 
Enlightenment  and  Revolution 

Mozart  lived  through  a  period  of  great  political  turmoil,  in  which  the  forms  and 
conventions  of  the  established  hierarchy  were  challenged  by  the  rising  tide  of 
"rationalism"  and  enlightened  reform.  Assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  an 
entrenched  social  order  led  to  revolution  in  some  countries  (notably  France  and 
America),  while  other  regimes  defused  the  threat  to  stability  by  absorbing  the  urban 
middle  classes  into  the  ruling  structure.  The  Austrian  Empire  was  in  a  unique  position, 
since  it  was  here  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose  Enlightenment  reforms  from  above, 
through  the  efforts  of  Emperor  Joseph  II.  Mozart  experienced  at  first  hand  not  only  the 
liberation  from  intellectual  constraints  promoted  by  the  Emperor,  but  also  the  repression 
in  the  face  of  dissent  and  rebellion  that  followed  Joseph's  retractions  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  . . . 

The  Enlightenment  is  an  amorphous  term  covering  a  multitude  of  beliefs  and 
practices,  some  of  which  were  mutually  contradictory.  In  the  late  18th  century,  the  main 
targets  for  rational  reform  included  established  religion,  education  and  censorship,  the 
penal  system  and  the  regulations  governing  land  ownership  and  taxation  . . . 

Maria  Theresa  was  crowned  Empress  in  1740,  and  her  son  Joseph  n  became  co- 
regent  in  1765.  Mother  and  son  ruled  the  Empire  jointly  until  her  death  in  1780.  Then 
came  the  "Josephinian"  decade,  in  which  the  'enlightened  despot'  was  able  to  turn  many 
of  the  theories  of  18th-century  thinkers  into  practical  reality  . . . 

One  issue  on  which  they  [Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II]  did  agree  was  the  need  for 
ecclesiastical  reform.  The  opulence  and  immense  wealth  of  the  church,  the  large  number 
of  monks,  and  frequency  of  saints'  days  impeded  economic  development.  Religious 
practices  were  rife  with  superstition  and  sentimentality  . . . 

Maria  Theresa  dissolved  the  wealthy  Society  of  Jesus  in  1773,  curtailed  clerical 
privilege,  and  reduced  the  independent  power  of  the  Catholic  church.  After  his  mother's 
death,  Joseph  went  further,  and  with  the  Toleranzedikt  of  1781  ended  discrimination 
against  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  churches.  The  operatic  grandeur  of 
church  services  was  also  restrained,  and  in  1786  Joseph  decreed  that  loud  singing  in 
church  be  replaced  by  quiet  prayer;  this  may  be  one  reason  why  Mozart's  output  of 
religious  works  was  so  modest  in  his  later  years.  Educational  reforms  were  put  into 
operation  at  both  primary  and  secondary  levels,  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  1780s 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Austria  was  under  eighteen.  Legislation  to  prohibit 
child  labour,  institute  poor  relief,  permit  civil  marriage  and  abolish  the  death  penalty  was 
also  put  in  train. 

Important  as  these  changes  were,  the  most  tangible  effect  of  the  Enlightenment  for 
people  in  the  middle  stratum  of  society  was  the  freedom  of  thought  and  relaxation  in 
censorship  that  were  encouraged  by  Joseph  H.  The  Emperor  believed  that  openness  in 
speech  and  publications  would  favour  reform  and  egalitarianism.  Over  the  early  years  of 
the  Josephinian  decade,  the  intellectual  licence  of  salon  debate  in  Vienna  became 
renowned  throughout  Europe  . . .  (Landon,  1990,  pp.  65-67), 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 

REFLECTIONS 

1.  In  which  century  did  Mozart  live? 

2.  In  the  first  paragraph  there  is  mention  of  two  revolutions  which  toolc  place 
during  Mozart's  lifetime.  Which  revolutions  are  these  and  when  did  they  take 
place? 

3.  How  would  you  define  the  term  "Enlightenment?" 

4.  In  which  way  were  the  Enlightenment  reforms  of  the  Austrian  Empire  different 
from  those  in  other  countries? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  Enlightenment  reforms  which  affected 

a)  the  church. 

b)  church  music  (also  consider  the  musical  parameters  of  "Ave  verum"). 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 


KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  In  which  century  did  Mozart  live? 
In  the  18th  century 

2.  In  the  first  paragraph  there  is  mention  of  two  revolutions  which  took  place 
during  Mozart's  lifetime.  Which  revolutions  are  these  and  when  did  they  take 
place? 

American  Revolution  1775-1783 
French  Revolution  1789 

3.  How  would  you  define  the  term  "Enlightenment"?  -  intellectual  movement  of  the 
18th  century,  characterized  by  the  belief  in  the  power  of  human  reason  and  by 
innovations  in  political,  religious,  and  educational  doctrine 

4.  How  were  the  Enlightenment  reforms  of  the  Austrian  Empire  different  from 
those  in  other  countries? 

in  Austria  Enlightenment  reforms  were  made  from  above,  through  the  efforts  of 
Emperor  Joseph  II  (picture) 

5.  Name  some  of  the  Enlightenment  reforms  which  affected 

a)  the  church. 

b)  church  music  (also  consider  the  musical  parameters  of  "Ave  verum"). 
a) 

-    reduction  of  independent  power  of  Catholic  church 

end  of  discrimination  against  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Greek  Orthodox  churches 

b) 

no  loud  singing,  no  operatic  grandeur 
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Material  F 

Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire* 


From:  Erickson  (1997),  Illustration  #4 


*The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  a  Germanic  empire  in  western  and  central  Europe  which 
began  with  Charlemagne's  coronation  in  800  and  ended  with  the  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  imperial  title  by  Francis  11  in  1806. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  composed  Christus  am  Olberge  {Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives),  Op.  85,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803.  (The  precise 
date  of  composition  is  unknown.)  The  oratorio  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna 
on  April  5,  1803,  along  with  Symphony  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
(Solomon,  1977,  p.  129).  Its  reception  was  mixed  and  Beethoven,  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  work,  rewrote  the  oratorio  extensively  in  the  following  year,  and  then  again  prior 
to  its  publication  in  1811  (Solomon,  1977,  p.  192).  Although  it  became  very  popular  both 
in  England  and  Austria  (Vienna)  during  the  19th  century,  today  the  oratorio  is  only 
inft-equently  performed  in  its  entirety,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  Hallelujah  chorus. 

Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  Beethoven's  first  major  work  on  a  religious 
subject  and  his  only  oratorio  (Solomon,  1977,  pp.  190-191).  Most  likely,  Haydn's  two 
great  oratorios.  The  Creation  (1798)  and  The  Seasons  (1801),  written  only  a  few  years 
before  Mount  of  Olives,  inspired  Beethoven  to  write  a  work  of  this  kind  (Cooper,  1991,  p. 
255).  Beethoven's  oratorio  consists  of  six  movements  and  is  scored  for  three  soloists, 
choir  and  orchestra.  The  solos  are  for  tenor  (Jesus),  bass  (Peter)  and  soprano  (Seraph); 
the  choir  performs  the  roles  of  angels,  soldiers,  and  the  disciples,  respectively,  in  separate 
choral  movements. 

The  work  deals  with  Jesus'  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  a  site  located  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was  said  to  have  prayed  on  the  night  of  his 
betrayal  and  his  arrest,  only  hours  before  his  Crucifixion  (Lesson  la).  In  contrast  to  other 
Passion  compositions.  Mount  of  Olives  is  only  an  hour  in  length,  and  covers  no  more  than 
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the  short  period  after  Jesus'  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  until  his  capture  (Lesson  lb), 

leaving  out  the  mockery,  torture,  crucifixion  and  death  of  Jesus. 

The  text  is  by  Beethoven  himself  in  collaboration  with  Franz  Xaver  Huber  (1755- 

1814).  Beethoven  notes  that  the  work... 

was  written  by  myself  and  the  poet  in  the  space  of  two  weeks;  but  the  poet  was 
musical  and  had  already  written  several  texts  to  be  set  to  music,  and  I  could  discuss 
the  work  with  him  at  any  moment,  (from  a  letter  to  Raphael  Georg  Kiesewetter  of  23 
January  1824;  cited  in  Clive,  2001,  pp.  171-172) 

Beethoven  and  Huber  lived  during  a  time  of  major  revolutionary  tumult  and  change. 
The  American  Revolution  (1776),  the  French  Revolution  (1789),  and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  (1796-1815)  all  took  place  in  their  lifetime  (Lesson  II).  Beethoven  and  Huber 
shared  a  lifelong  interest  in  politics.  Huber,  a  writer,  journalist,  and  librettist  first  in 
Prague  and  then  in  Vienna  (Clive,  2001,  p.  171),  has  been  described  as  a  "champion  of  the 
Enlightenment": 

[Huber]  helped  to  found  a  number  of  liberal  newspapers  which  provided  him  with  a 
forum  for  his  anticlericalism  [opposition  to  the  involvement  of  the  Church  in  worldly 
politics,  and  to  the  Church  wielding  political  power]  and  his  social  and  political 
ideas.  His  support  for  the  French  Revolution  forced  him  to  flee  to  Germany,  but  he 
was  back  in  Vienna  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1809  he  was,  however,  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  once  more  after  expressing  his  admiration  for  Napoleon  in  his 
journal  Morgenbote,  and  this  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  returned.  (Clive,  2001, 
pp.  171-172) 

Beethoven,  although  "not  politically  active  in  the  conventional  sense"  (Cooper,  2000, 
p.220),  wrote  a  number  of  compositions  the  subject  matters  of  which  were  politically 
motivated,  such  as  the  Symphony  No.  3  (Eroica),  his  opera  Fidelio.  or  the  Incidental 
Music  to  Goethe's  Egmont.  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  although  not  political  per  se, 
deals  nevertheless  with  the  death  of  a  hero;  a  theme  which  "was  central  to  the  subject 
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matter  of  Revolutionary  music"  (Solomon,  1977,  p.  51;  Lesson  II).  Written  in  1803,  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's  so-called  "heroic  phase." 

Mount  of  Olives  was  written  shortly  after  (and  maybe  during)  an  enormous 
emotional  crisis  which  Beethoven  addressed  in  the  famous  "Heiligenstadt  Testament,"  a 
letter  written  to  both  of  his  brothers  in  October  1802  in  Heiligenstadt,  a  village  near 
Vienna  where  Beethoven  stayed  at  the  time.  In  that  letter  he  expressed  his  despair  about 
his  increasing  deafness,  and  asked  his  brothers  and  his  fellow  men  for  understanding  and 
sympathy  when  he  acted  "unfriendly,  peevish  or  even  misanthropic"  as  a  result  of  the 
social  isolation  to  which  his  disease  had  condemned  him. 

Many  of  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament  can  be  found 

in  the  text  of  Mount  of  Olives  (Lesson  Ic)  which  was  written  only  months  after  the 

Testament.  Cooper  writes: 

As  indicated  by  Beethoven's  sketchbook  (the  Wielhorsky),  the  first  work 
conceived  after  returning  from  Heiligenstadt  was  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
Nei  giomi)  the  oratorio  Christus.  This  work  was  highly  significant  in  terms  of  his 
spiritual  development,  for  it  embodies  many  of  the  same  emotions  of  terror, 
isolation,  struggle,  fear  of  death,  love  of  mankind,  desire  for  goodness,  and  ultimate 
triumph  that  were  apparent  in  his  letters  to  Wegeler  and  Amenda,  and  in  the 
Heiligenstadt  Testament.  It  appears  that,  on  returning  from  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven 
sought  a  subject  to  match  his  personal  feelings,  identified  Christ's  suffering  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  as  somewhat  analogous  to  his  own,  and  decided,  without  any 
external  commission,  to  write  an  oratorio  on  this...  Comparison  between  this  and 
Beethoven's  own  writings  of  the  preceding  months-notably  the  Heiligenstadt 
Testament  itself-reveals  an  astonishing  number  of  parallels.  (Cooper,  2000, 
p.  123) 
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Lesson  la 

Objective: 

Students  will  summarize  the  content  of  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
explain  when  the  Hallelujah  chorus  appears  in  the  oratorio  and  which  characters  are 
singing  it. 

Materials: 

Material  A:  Summary  of  the  Text  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (handout) 
Material  B:  The  Hallelujah  Text  and  Its  Translation  (handout  or  slide) 

Prerequisites: 

Students  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  about  Jesus  Christ. 

Students  are  familiar  with  the  terms  "recitative"  and  "aria"  in  Material  B. 

Students  know  that  Mount  of  Olives  is  an  oratorio. 

Procedures: 

1 .  Distribute  or  show  Material  A  and  read  with  the  students  the  summary  of  the  text 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

2.  Ask  students  to  summarize  in  a  few  sentences  what  this  work  is  about.  (The  text 
depicts  Jesus'  despair  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  shortly  before  he  has  to  face 
death.  When  soldiers  come  to  arrest  Jesus,  Peter  draws  his  sword  in  order  to 
defend  Jesus,  but  Jesus  tells  him  not  to  ask  for  vengeance,  but  to  love.  When  Jesus 
expresses  that  the  power  of  hell  will  soon  be  vanquished,  a  chorus  of  angels  sings 
thanks  and  honor  to  the  Redeemer.) 

3.  Distribute  Material  B  and  ask  students  to  read  the  text  of  the  Hallelujah  chorus. 

4.  Ask  students  to  hypothesize  where  in  the  story  the  "Hallelujah"  chorus  appears  and 
who  is  singing  it  (at  the  end,  the  chorus  of  angels). 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  Write  a  few  paragraphs  for  the  program  of  a  school  concert  in  which  the 
Hallelujah  from  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  performed.  In  your  program  notes, 
include  a  summary  of  the  story  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  explain  when  the 
Hallelujah  chorus  appears  in  the  oratorio  and  which  characters  are  singing  it. 
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Lesson  lb 

Objective: 

Students  hypothesize  in  written  form  why  Beethoven  may  have  only  included  in  his  work 
the  events  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  leading  up  to  Jesus'  arrest. 

Materials: 

Material  C:  The  Passion  of  Christ  After  His  Arrest  (slide  or  handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Procedures: 

1.  Ask  students  to  read  their  written  summary  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (The  text 
tells  the  story  of  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  his  despair  about  having 
to  face  death.  When  soldiers  come  to  arrest  Jesus,  Peter  draws  sword  in  order  to 
defend  Jesus,  but  Jesus  tells  him  to  love  and  not  to  hate.  The  oratorio  ends  with  a 
chorus  of  angels  singing  praise.) 

2.  Tell  students  that  the  story  of  Jesus'  sufferings  as  described  in  the  Bible  usually 
comprises  a  lot  more. 

3.  Distribute  or  show  Material  C  and  read  with  students  the  events  after  Jesus'  arrest. 

4.  Have  students  summarize  briefly  the  events  after  Jesus'  arrest  (Jesus  is  interrogated, 
tortured  and  crucified.) 

Assessment: 

Have  students  answer  the  question  below  the  text  on  Material  C  in  written  form. 
(Beethoven  and  Ruber  wanted  to  show  Jesus'  spiritual  suffering,  as  opposed  to  his 
physical  suffering.) 
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Lesson  Ic 

Objective: 

Students  mark  the  passages  in  the  libretto  of  Mount  of  Olives  which  may  reflect 
Beethoven's  personal  crisis  as  expressed  in  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament. 

Materials: 

Material  C:  The  Passion  of  Christ  After  His  Arrest  (handout) 
Material  D:  The  Heiligenstadt  Testament  (handout) 
Material  E:  The  Libretto  of  Mount  of  Olives  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la  and  lb 

Students  know  what  an  oratorio  and  an  opera  is. 
Students  know  the  year  when  Beethoven  was  born  (1770). 

Procedures: 

1.  Ask  students  to  share  their  answers  to  the  question  on  Material  C.  (Beethoven  and 
Huber  may  have  wanted  to  show  Jesus'  spiritual  suffering,  as  opposed  to  his 
physical  suffering.) 

2.  Tell  students  that,  when  Beethoven  wrote  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  1803,  he 
suffered  from  a  severe  personal  crisis.  During  this  crisis,  Beethoven  expressed  his 
feelings  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brothers  called  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament." 

3.  Distribute  Material  D,  excerpts  from  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament." 

4.  Tell  students  that  the  name  of  this  document  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  village 
called  "Heiligenstadt"  which  is  close  to  Vienna  in  Austria.  It  was  there  in 
Heiligenstadt  that  Beethoven  wrote  this  will  in  1802,  only  a  few  months  before  he 
composed  "Mount  of  Olives." 

5.  Read  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament"  with  the  students. 

6.  Then  discuss  with  students  the  following  questions: 

a)  Why  did  Beethoven  have  a  personal  crisis?  (the  onset  of  deafness) 

b)  For  how  long  had  he  already  suffered  from  the  deafness?  (for  six  years) 

c)  How  old  was  Beethoven  when  his  deafness  began?  (26) 

d)  How  did  the  disease  change  his  personal  life?  (Because  of  his  deafness,  he 
could  not  mingle  with  other  people  anymore.  When  he  could  not  hear  sounds  that 
others  were  hearing,  he  was  very  embarrassed.) 
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Lesson  Ic  (Cont'd) 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  E,  the  Hbretto  of  Mount  of  Olives.  Explain  that  a  "libretto"  is  the  text 
of  a  vocal  work,  e.g.  of  an  oratorio  or  an  opera.  Read  with  students  the  instructions  for 
the  assignment  on  Material  E  and  have  students  finish  the  assignment.  Collect  the 
handout. 
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Lesson  II 

Objective: 

Students  will  describe  in  which  way  Beethoven's  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  Mount  of 
Olives  is  "revolutionary." 

Materials: 

Material  F:  "Revolution"  (slide) 
CD  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

Students  have  some  historical  knowledge  about  the  revolutions  which  took  place  during 
Beethoven's  time. 

Students  know  what  a  revolution  is. 

Students  know  the  terms  dynamics,  texture,  rhythm,  and  tonality. 
Procedures: 

1 .  Tell  students  that  Beethoven,  the  composer  of  Mount  of  Olives,  lived  from  1 770 
to  1827.  Write  the  years  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Tell  students  that  Beethoven  lived  in  an  age  which  is  often  called  the  "Age  of 
Revolution."  Write  the  term  on  chalkboard. 

3.  Ask  students  to  recall  which  revolutions  took  place  during  Beethoven's  life  time 
(American  Revolution,  1776;  French  Revolution,  1789).  Write  both  revolutions  on 
chalkboard. 

4.  Ask  students  what  a  "revolution"  is. 

5.  Distribute  and  read  with  students  Material  F. 

6.  Tell  students  that  such  "sudden,  complete,  or  radical  changes"  also  appear  in 
Beethoven's  music. 

7.  Ask  students  to  listen  to  the  few  measures  before  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  comes  in 
and  the  beginning  of  the  chorus  and  to  list  those  radical  changes  Beethoven  makes 
musically  within  a  few  measures  and  without  a  rest  when  the  chorus  comes  in.  (New 
tempo:  Maestoso;  new  dynamics:  ff,  new  rhythm:  double-dotted  rhythm  renders  a 
forward  drive;  new  tonality:  major;  new  texture:  homophonic;  new  overall 
character:  victorious) 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  Describe  in  which  way  Beethoven's  music  can  be  described  as 
"revolutionary?" 
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Material  A 

Summary  of  the  Text  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 

1.  Orchestral  Introduction;  Recitative  and  Aria  (Jesus) 

In  a  prayer,  Jesus  expresses  his  anxiety  and  fear  of  death  before  the  hour  of  his 
suffering.  He  asks  God  to  have  mercy  on  him  and  to  take  the  cup  of  sorrow  away 
from  him. 

2.  Recitative;  Aria  (Seraph)  with  Chorus  of  Angels 

A  seraph,  a  member  of  the  highest  order  of  angels,  urges  mankind  to  praise  the 
goodness  of  Jesus  who  dies  for  man.  He  warns  those  who  dishonor  Jesus'  blood  that 
damnation  will  be  their  destiny. 

3.  Recitative;  Duet  (Jesus,  Seraph) 

Jesus  asks  the  Seraph  if  God  will  remove  the  fear  of  death  from  him,  then  accepts 
the  coming  "stream  of  suffering."  The  seraph  is  deeply  moved  by  the  torments 
Jesus  is  going  through.  Together,  they  acknowledge  the  vastness  of  these  fears,  but 
state  that  God's  love  is  greater  yet  than  the  anxiety. 

4.  Recitative  (Jesus);  Chorus  of  Soldiers 

Jesus  accepts  his  destiny,  welcoming  death.  Soldiers  are  approaching,  looking  for 
Jesus. 

5.  Recitative  (Jesus);  Chorus  of  Soldiers;  Chorus  of  Disciples 

Jesus  knows  that  the  soldiers  who  have  come  to  capture  him  are  near.  He  prays  to 
God  to  let  the  hours  of  suffering  go  by  quickly  but  concedes  that  God's  will,  not  his, 
shall  be  done.  The  soldiers  find  Jesus,  seize  and  bind  him.  The  disciples,  surprised  by 
the  uproar,  acknowledge  that  this  happened  because  of  them,  and  ask  for  mercy. 

6.  Recitative  (Peter,  Jesus);  Trio  (Peter,  Jesus,  Seraph); 
Chorus  of  Soldiers;  Chorus  of  Disciples;  Chorus  of  Angels 

When  Peter  draws  his  sword  in  order  to  defend  Jesus,  Jesus  asks  him  to  let  his 
sword  rest,  not  to  practice  vengeance,  but  instead  to  love  those  who  hate  him.  The 
disciples  fear  that  the  soldiers  will  bind  them  and  sacrifice  them  to  death,  as  well. 
Jesus  expresses  that  the  power  of  Hell  is  soon  conquered  and  put  down. 
A  chorus  of  angels  asks  the  worlds  to  sing  thanks  and  honor  to  the  Son  of  God. 
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Material  B 
The  Text  and  Its  Translation 

(bold  type:  original  German;  regular  type:  literal  translation;  italics:  free  translation) 


Welten  singen  Dank  und  Ehre 

Worlds  sing    thanks  and  honor 


All  the  worlds  sing:  Thanks  and  honor 


dem  erhab'nen  Gottessohn. 

to  the  exalted  Son  of  God. 


to  the  exalted  Son  of  God. 


Preiset  ihn,  ihr  Engelchoere 

Praise  him,  you  choirs  of  angels, 


Praise  him  loudly,  ye  choirs  of  angels. 


laut  im  heil'gen  Jubelton. 

loudly  in  holy    cheer  tone. 


in  holy  tones  of  joy. 
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Material  C 
The  Passion  of  Christ  After  His  Arrest 

(retold  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Chapters  26-27; 
from:  International  Bible  Society  (1996).  Holy  Bible.  New  International  Version) 

After  his  arrest,  Jesus  is  taken  to  the  highest  council.  Jesus  first  remains  silent 
through  all  the  false  accusations  brought  against  him.  Finally,  when  the  high  priest  asks 
him  if  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  he  answers  "Yes,  it  is  as  you  say."  The  members  of  the 
council  spit  in  his  face  and  strike  him  with  their  fists. 

Then  Jesus  is  handed  over  to  the  Governor  Pontius  Pilate.  In  front  of  Pilate,  Jesus 
does  not  reply  to  a  single  charge.  It  is  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  it  is  a  custom  to 
release  a  prisoner  chosen  by  the  crowd  at  the  Feast.  The  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
persuade  the  crowd  to  ask  for  Barabbas,  a  notorious  prisoner,  to  be  freed  and  to  have 
Jesus  executed.  The  crowd  shouts  out  to  crucify  Jesus.  Barabbas  is  released  and  Jesus 
flogged.  Then  Pilate  hands  Jesus  over  to  be  crucified.  The  governor's  soldiers  strip  him, 
put  a  scarlet  robe  on  him,  then  twist  together  a  crown  of  throne,  set  it  on  his  head  and 
mock  him  saying:  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews.  They  spit  on  him,  take  the  staff  and  strike  him 
on  the  head  again  and  again.  Then  they  lead  him  away  to  be  crucified.  Jesus  dies  on  the 
cross. 

REFLECTION 

Why  do  you  think  Beethoven  did  not  include  this  part  of  Jesus'  sufferings  in  his  work,  but 
instead  only  the  events  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  leading  up  to  his  arrest? 
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Material  D 

The  Heiligenstadt  Testament  of  October  6, 1802 


For  my  brothers  Carl  and  Beethoven 

[Beethoven  left  a  blank  space  where  the  name  of  his  youngest  brother,  Nikolaus  Johann,  shoulc 
have  appeared.  Beethoven  may  have  been  angry  with  him.  Solomon,  1977,  p.  11 9  and  p.  344] 
Oh  you  men  who  think  or  say  that  I  am  malevolent,  stubborn,  or  misanthropic,  how  greatly  do 
you  wrong  me.  You  do  not  know  the  secret  cause  which  makes  me  seem  that  way  to  you.  From 
childhood  on,  my  heart  and  soul  have  been  full  of  the  tender  feeling  of  goodwill,  and  I  was  ever 
inclined  to  accomplish  great  things.  But,  think  that  for  six  years  now  I  have  been  hopelessly 
afflicted,  made  worse  by  senseless  physicians,  from  year  to  year  deceived  with  hopes  of 
improvement,  finally  compelled  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  lasting  malady  (whose  cure  will  take 
years  or,  perhaps,  be  impossible).  Though  bom  with  a  fiery,  active  temperament,  even  susceptible 
to  the  diversions  of  society,  I  was  soon  compelled  to  withdraw  myself,  to  live  life  alone.  If  at 
times  I  tried  to  forget  all  this,  oh  how  harshly  was  I  flung  back  by  the  doubly  sad  experience  of 
my  bad  hearing.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people,  "Speak  louder,  shout,  for  I  am 
deaf."  Ah,  how  could  I  possibly  admit  an  infirmity  in  the  one  sense  which  ought  to  be  more 
perfect  in  me  than  in  others,  a  sense  which  I  once  possessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  a  perfection 
such  as  few  in  my  profession  enjoy  or  ever  have  enjoyed.  -  Oh  I  cannot  do  it;  therefore  forgive 
me  when  you  see  me  draw  back  when  I  would  have  gladly  mingled  with  you.  My  misfortune  is 
doubly  painful  to  me  because  I  am  bound  to  be  misunderstood;  for  me  there  can  be  no  relaxation 
with  my  fellow  men,  no  refined  conversations,  no  mutual  exchange  of  ideas.  I  must  live  almost 
alone,  like  one  who  has  been  banished;  I  can  mix  with  society  only  as  much  as  true  necessity 
demands.  If  I  approach  near  to  people  a  hot  terror  seizes  upon  me,  and  I  fear  being  exposed  to  the 
danger  that  my  condition  might  be  noticed.  Thus  it  has  been  during  the  last  six  months  which  I 
have  spent  in  the  country.  By  ordering  me  to  spare  my  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  my  intelligent 
doctor  almost  fell  in  with  my  own  present  frame  of  mind,  though  sometimes  I  ran  counter  to  it  by 
yielding  to  my  desire  for  companionship.  But  what  a  humiliation  for  me  when  someone  standing 
next  to  me  heard  a  flute  in  the  distance  and  /  heard  nothing,  or  someone  heard  a  shepherd  singing 
and  again  I  heard  nothing.  Such  incidents  drove  me  almost  to  despair;  a  little  more  of  that  and  I 
would  have  ended  my  life  -  it  was  only  my  art  that  held  me  back.  Ah,  it  seemed  to  me  impossible 
to  leave  the  world  until  I  had  brought  forth  all  that  I  felt  was  within  me.  So  I  endured  this 
wretched  existence  -truly  wretched  for  so  susceptible  a  body,  which  can  be  thrown  by  a  sudden 
change  from  the  best  condition  to  the  very  worst  -  Patience,  they  say,  is  what  I  must  now  choose 
for  my  guide,  and  I  have  done  so  -  I  hope  my  determination  will  remain  firm  to  endure  until  it 
pleases  the  inexorable  Parcae  to  break  the  thread.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  better,  perhaps  not;  I  am 
ready.-  Forced  to  become  a  philosopher  already  in  my  twenty-eighth  year,  -  oh  it  is  not  easy,  and 
for  the  artist  much  more  difficult  than  for  anyone  else.  -  Divine  One,  thou  seest  my  inmost  soul; 
thou  knowest  that  therein  dwells  the  love  of  mankind  and  the  desire  to  do  good.  -  Oh  fellow  men, 
when  at  some  point  you  read  this,  consider  then  that  you  have  done  me  an  injustice;  someone  who 
las  had  misfortune  may  console  himself  to  find  a  similar  case  to  his,  who  despite  all  the 
imitations  of  Nature  nevertheless  did  everything  with  his  powers  to  become  accepted  among 
worthy  artists  and  men.  (Solomon,  1977,  pp.  116-117) 
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Material  E 

The  Libretto  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 

ASSIGNMENT:  The  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  most  probably  the 
first  work  conceived  after  returning  from  "Heiligenstadt."  In  the  libretto  of  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  was  written  by  Beethoven  himself  in  collaboration  with  the  writer 
Franz  Xaver  Huber,  Beethoven  deals  with  his  own  personal  emotions  and 
experiences.  Read  Material  E,  the  libretto  of  Mount  of  Olives,  and  underline  the 
passages  which  may  have  directly  expressed  Beethoven's  personal  agony.  Judging 
from  the  passages  which  you  marked,  which  character  did  Beethoven  most  probably 
identify  himself  with? 

1.  Orchestral  Introduction;  Recitative  and  Aria  (Jesus) 

Jesus:  God,  Thou  my  Father!  O  send  me  comfort  and  force  and  strength.  The  hour  of  my 
suffering  draws  near,  already  chosen  by  me  even  before  the  world  burst  forth  from  chaos 
at  your  command.  I  hear  the  thunder- voice  of  Thy  Seraph.  She  demzinds  one  to  place 
himself  in  man's  stead  before  Thy  judgment.  O  Father,  I  appear  at  Thy  call.  I  wish  to  be 
the  reconciler,  I,  I  alone  to  atone  for  man's  guilt.  How  can  this  race,  made  out  of  dust, 
bear  a  judgment  that  presses  me.  Thy  son,  to  the  ground?  Oh  see,  how  dread,  how  fear  of 
death,  strongly  grips  my  heart.  I  suffer  greatly,  O  my  Father;  oh  see,  I  suffer  greatly;  have 
mercy  upon  me. 

Aria:  My  soul  is  shattered  from  the  torments,  from  the  torments  that  threaten  me;  fear 
takes  me,  and  my  being  shudders  horribly.  Like  an  ague,  anxiety  grips  me,  anxiety  over 
the  nearby  grave,  and  from  my  face,  instead  of  sweat,  blood  drips,  instead  of  sweat, 
blood,  blood.  Father!  deeply  bowed  and  weeping.  Thy  son  prays  to  Thee,  to  Thee;  all  is 
possible  to  Thy  power;  take,  take  the  cup  of  sorrow  from  me,  take  the  cup  of  sorrow  from 
me. 

2.  Recitative;  Aria  (Seraph),  with  Chorus  of  Angels 

Seraph:  Tremble,  earth.  God's  son  lies  here.  His  face  pressed  deep  into  the  dust, 
completely  forsaken  by  His  Father,  and  suffers  unending  torment.  The  Good  One!  He  is 
ready  to  die  the  martyr's  utter  death  so  that  man,  man  whom  He  loves,  may  be  resurrected 
from  death  and  live  eternally,  eternally. 

Aria:  Praise,  praise  the  goodness  of  the  Liberator,  man,  praise  His  grace.  He  dies  for  you 
out  of  love,  for  you  out  of  love.  His  blood.  His  blood  wipes  out  your  guilt;  praise,  man, 
praise  his  grace.  O  hail  to  thee,  you  who  are  released,  to  you  peace  beckons  if  you  are 
loyal  in  love,  in  belief,  and  in  hope.  But  woe  to  those  who  dishonor  the  blood  that  flowed 
for  them;  the  curse  of  the  Judge  will  strike  them;  damnation  is  their  lot. 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 

3.  Recitative;  Duet  (Jesus,  Seraph) 

Jesus:  O  Seraph,  does  your  mouth  announce  to  me  the  mercy  of  my  eternal  Father?  Does 
he  remove  the  fear  of  death  from  me?  Seraph:  Thus  saith  the  Lx)rd:  Before  the  holy 
secret  of  absolution  is  fulfilled,  so  long  does  the  race  of  man  remain  condemned  and 
deprived  of  eternal  life.  Duet.  Jesus:  So,  then,  O  my  Father,  let  Thy  judgment  rest  upon 
me  with  complete  severity,  with  all  its  severity,  O  my  Father.  Pour  over  me  the  stream  of 
suffering,  only  do  not  be  angered  with  Adam's  children,  do  not  be  angered.  Seraph: 
Shaken,  I  see  the  Exalted  One  enveloped  in  death's  suffering.  I  tremble,  and  the  terror  of 
the  grave  which  He  feels  encircles  me.  Jesus,  Seraph:  Great  are  the  torments,  the  anxiety, 
the  fears,  which  God's  hand  pours  upon  Him,  but  greater,  greater  yet,  is  His  love,  with 
which  His  heart  encloses  the  world. 

4.  Recitative  (Jesus);  Chorus  of  Soldiers 

Jesus:  Welcome,  death,  which  for  the  healing  of  mankind  I  undergo,  bloody  on  the  cross! 
O  be  blessed  in  your  cool  cave,  ye  whom  an  eternal  sleep  holds  in  his  arms,  ye  will 
joyfully  awaken  to  happiness.  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  We  have  seen  him  walking  along  this 
mountain;  he  cannot  escape;  the  judgment  waits  for  him. 

5.  Recitative  (Jesus);  Chorus  of  Soldiers;  Chorus  of  Disciples 

Jesus:  Those  who  have  come  out  to  capture  me  come  near.  My  Father!  O  let  the  hours  of 
suffering  go  by  me  in  a  quick  flight,  let  them  fly  quickly  to  Thy  heaven  as  the  clouds  that 
a  storm-wind  drives.  Yet  may  not  my  will,  no,  but  Thy  will  only,  be  done.  Chorus  of 
Soldiers:  Here  he  is,  here  he  is,  the  condemned  one,  who  to  the  people  boldly  names 
himself  King  of  the  Jews  .  . .  Seize  and  bind  him  . . .  Chorus  of  Disciples:  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  uproar?  It  has  happened  because  of  us!  Surrounded  by  rough  soldiers, 
what  will  befall  us?  Mercy,  mercy  . . .  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition). 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 

6.  Recitative  (Peter,  Jesus);  Trio  (Peter,  Jesus,  Seraph):  Chorus  of  Soldiers; 
Chorus  of  Disciples;  Chorus  of  Angels 

Peter:  Not  unpunished  does  the  insolent  mob  with  impudent  hands  seize  Thee,  Thee  the 
Exalted  One,  my  Friend  and  Master.  Jesus:  O  let  your  sword  rest  in  its  scabbard.  If  it 
were  the  will  of  my  Father  to  rescue  me  from  the  power  of  mine  enemies,  then  legions  of 
angels  would  be  prepared  to  save  me.  Peter:  In  my  veins  righteous  anger  and  wrath 
chum.  Let  my  vengeance  grow  cool  in  the  determined  blood.  Jesus:  You  shall  not 
practice  vengeance!  I  taught  you  only  to  love  all  people,  to  forgive  your  enemies 
willingly.  Seraph:  Mark,  O  man,  and  hear:  Only  a  mouth  of  God  will  speak  holy 
teaching  of  the  love  of  neighbor,  only  a  mouth  of  God  speaks  such  holy  teaching. 
Seraph,  Jesus:  O  child  of  man,  understand  this  holy  command:  love  him  who  hates  you; 
only  so,  only  so,  will  you  please  God.  Peter:  (repetition).  Jesus:  (repetition).  Seraph, 
Jesus,  Peter:  (repetition).  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  Up,  up,  seize  the  betrayer;  stay  here  no 
longer;  away  now  with  the  evil-doer;  drag  him  quickly  to  judgment.  Chorus  of 
Disciples:  O,  because  of  him  we  shall  also  be  betrayed  hatefully.  They  will  bind  us,  make 
martyrs  of  us,  and  sacrifice  us  to  death.  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition).  Chorus  of 
Disciples:  (repetition).  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition).  Jesus:  My  torment  is  quickly 
vanished;  the  work  of  release  is  accomplished;  the  power  of  Hell  is  soon  conquered  and 
put  down.  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition).  Chorus  of  Disciples:  (repetition).  Chorus  of 
Angels:  Sing,  worlds;  sing,  worlds  -  thanks  and  honor  to  the  exalted  Son  of  God.  Praise 
him  loudly,  you  angel  choruses,  in  holy  tones  of  joy... 

English  translation  by  Herbert  Weinstock  (Scherman  &  Biancolli,  1972,  p.776) 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 

KEY 

1.  Orchestral  Introduction;  Recitative  and  Aria  (Jesus) 

Jesus:  God,  Thou  my  Father!  O  send  me  comfort  and  force  and  strength.  The  hour  of 
my  suffering  draws  near,  already  chosen  by  me  even  before  the  world  burst  forth  from 
chaos  at  your  command.  I  hear  the  thunder- voice  of  Thy  Seraph.  She  demands  one  to 
place  himself  in  man's  stead  before  Thy  judgment.  O  Father,  I  appear  at  Thy  call.  I  wish 
to  be  the  reconciler,  I,  I  alone  to  atone  for  man's  guilt.  How  can  this  race,  made  out  of 
dust,  bear  a  judgment  that  presses  me.  Thy  son,  to  the  ground?  Oh  see,  how  dread,  how 
fear  of  death,  strongly  grips  my  heart.  /  suffer  greatly,  O  my  Father;  oh  see,  I  suffer 
greatly;  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Aria:  My  soul  is  shattered  from  the  torments,  from  the  torments  that  threaten  me;  fear 
takes  me,  and  my  being  shudders  horribly.  Like  an  ague,  anxiety  grips  me,  anxiety  over 
the  nearby  grave,  and  from  my  face,  instead  of  sweat,  blood  drips,  instead  of  sweat, 
blood,  blood.  Father!  deeply  bowed  and  weeping.  Thy  son  prays  to  Thee,  to  Thee;  all  is 
possible  to  Thy  power;  take,  take  the  cup  of  sorrow  from  me,  take  the  cup  of  sorrow 
from  me. 

2.  Recitative;  Aria  (Seraph),  with  Chorus  of  Angels 

Seraph:  Tremble,  earth.  God's  son  lies  here.  His  face  pressed  deep  into  the  dust, 
completely  forsaken  by  His  Father,  and  suffers  unending  torment.  The  Good  One!  He 
is  ready  to  die  the  martyr's  utter  death  so  that  man,  man  whom  He  loves,  may  be 
resurrected  from  death  and  live  eternally,  eternally. 

Aria:  Praise,  praise  the  goodness  of  the  Liberator,  man,  praise  His  grace.  He  dies  for  you 
out  of  love,  for  you  out  of  love.  His  blood.  His  blood  wipes  out  your  guilt;  praise,  man, 
praise  his  grace.  O  hail  to  thee,  you  who  are  released,  to  you  peace  beckons  if  you  are 
loyal  in  love,  in  belief,  and  in  hope.  But  woe  to  those  who  dishonor  the  blood  that  flowed 
for  them;  the  curse  of  the  Judge  will  strike  them;  damnation  is  their  lot. 

3.  Recitative;  Duet  (Jesus,  Seraph) 

Jesus:  O  Seraph,  does  your  mouth  announce  to  me  the  mercy  of  my  eternal  Father? 
Does  he  remove  the  fear  of  death  from  me?  Seraph:  Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Before  the 
holy  secret  of  absolution  is  fulfilled,  so  long  does  the  race  of  man  remain  condemned  and 
deprived  of  eternal  life.  Duet  Jesus:  So,  then,  O  my  Father,  let  Thy  judgment  rest  upon 
me  with  complete  severity,  with  all  its  severity,  O  my  Father.  Pour  over  me  the  stream  of 
suffering,  only  do  not  be  angered  with  Adam's  children,  do  not  be  angered.  Seraph: 
Shaken,  I  see  the  Exalted  One  enveloped  in  death's  suffering.  I  tremble,  and  the  terror  of 
the  grave  which  He  feels  encircles  me.  Jesus,  Seraph:  Great  are  the  torments,  the 
anxiety,  the  fears,  which  God's  hand  pours  upon  Him,  but  greater,  greater  yet,  is  FQs 
love,  with  which  His  heart  encloses  the  world. 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 

4.  Recitative  (Jesus);  Chorus  of  Soldiers 

Jesus:  Welcome,  death,  which  for  the  healing  of  mankind  I  undergo,  bloody  on  the  cross! 
O  be  blessed  in  your  cool  cave,  ye  whom  an  eternal  sleep  holds  in  his  arms,  ye  will 
joyfully  awaken  to  happiness.  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  We  have  seen  him  walking  along  this 
mountain;  he  cannot  escape;  the  judgment  waits  for  him. 

5.  Recitative  (Jesus);  Chorus  of  Soldiers;  Chorus  of  Disciples 

Jesus:  Those  who  have  come  out  to  capture  me  come  near.  My  Father!  O  let  the  hours  of 
suffering  go  by  me  in  a  quick  flight,  let  them  fly  quickly  to  Thy  heaven  as  the  clouds 
that  a  storm-wind  drives.  Yet  may  not  my  will,  no,  but  Thy  will  only,  be  done.  Chorus 
of  Soldiers:  Here  he  is,  here  he  is,  the  condemned  one,  who  to  the  people  boldly  names 
himself  King  of  the  Jews.  ...Seize  and  bind  him.  ...Chorus  of  Disciples:  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  uproar?  It  has  happened  because  of  us!  Surrounded  by  rough  soldiers, 
what  will  befall  us?  Mercy,  mercy.  ...Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition). 

6.  Recitative  (Peter,  Jesus);  Trio  (Peter,  Jesus,  Seraph):  Chorus  of  Soldiers; 
Chorus  of  Disciples;  Chorus  of  Angels 

Peter:  Not  unpunished  does  the  insolent  mob  with  impudent  hands  seize  Thee,  Thee  the 
Exalted  One,  my  Friend  and  Master.  Jesus:  O  let  your  sword  rest  in  its  scabbard.  If  it 
were  the  will  of  my  Father  to  rescue  me  from  the  power  of  mine  enemies,  then  legions  of 
angels  would  be  prepared  to  save  me.  Peter:  In  my  veins  righteous  anger  and  wrath 
chum.  Let  my  vengeance  grow  cool  in  the  determined  blood.  Jesus:  You  shall  not 
practice  vengeance!  I  taught  you  only  to  love  all  people,  to  forgive  your  enemies 
willingly.  Seraph:  Mark,  O  man,  and  hear:  Only  a  mouth  of  God  will  speak  holy 
teaching  of  the  love  of  neighbor,  only  a  mouth  of  God  speaks  such  holy  teaching. 
Seraph,  Jesus:  O  child  of  man,  understand  this  holy  command:  love  him  who  hates  you; 
only  so,  only  so,  will  you  please  God.  Peter:  (repetition).  Jesus:  (repetition).  Seraph, 
Jesus,  Peter:  (repetition).  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  Up,  up,  seize  the  betrayer;  stay  here  no 
longer;  away  now  with  the  evil-doer;  drag  him  quickly  to  judgment.  Chorus  of 
Disciples:  O,  because  of  him  we  shall  also  be  betrayed  hatefully.  They  will  bind  us,  make 
martyrs  of  us,  and  sacrifice  us  to  death.  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition).  Chorus  of 
Disciples:  (repetition).  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition).  Jesus:  My  torment  is  quickly 
vanished;  the  work  of  release  is  accomplished;  the  power  of  Hell  is  soon  conquered  and 
put  down.  Chorus  of  Soldiers:  (repetition).  Chorus  of  Disciples:  (repetition).  Chorus  of 
Angels:  Sing,  worlds;  sing,  worlds  -  thanks  and  honor  to  the  exalted  Son  of  God.  Praise 
him  loudly,  you  angel  choruses,  in  holy  tones  of  joy... 


Beethoven  may  have  identified  himself  with  Jesus  Christ. 
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Material  F 
"Revolution" 

1 .  A  complete  and  forcible  overthrow  and  replacement  of  an  established 
government  or  political  system  by  the  people  governed. 

2.  A  sudden,  complete,  or  radical  change  in  something. 
(Random  House  Webster's  college  dictionary,  1997,  p.lll3) 
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Franz  Schubert: 
Lebenslust 

Franz  Schubert's  song  Lebenslust  (D  609)  for  four-part  mixed  chorus  and  piano 
accompaniment  was  composed  in  January  1818.  The  text  was  written  by  Schubert's 
friend  Johann  Karl  linger  (1771-1836),  father  of  the  then-famous  singer  Karoline  linger 
(who,  incidentally,  sang  the  contralto  solo  part  in  the  very  first  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony;  Branscombe,  1998,  p.  21 1). 

Johann  Karl  Unger  was  bom  in  Hungary,  served  as  a  private  tutor  and  financial  " 
advisor  at  the  Theresian  Academy  in  Vienna,  a  prestigious  boys'  school  for  sons  from 
noble  families.  He  was  a  prolific  and  eclectic  author,  and,  apart  from  a  volume  of  poems, 
wrote  numerous  contributions  to  almanacs  and  periodicals,  moral  and  allegorical  tales, 
travel  books  and  topographies  [detailed  descriptions  of  particular  localities,  as  cities, 
towns,  or  estates],  works  on  Roman  history  and  education,  a  biography  of  the  French 
soprano  Josephine  Mainville-Fodor,  and  even  a  work  on  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs 
for  men  and  animals  (Branscombe,  1998,  pp.209-210). 

Two  of  Unger's  poems  were  set  to  music  by  Schubert:  Lebenslust  ("Joy  of  Living," 
D609)  and  Die  Nachtigall  ("The  Nightingale,"  D724).  Interestingly,  neither  of  tiie  two 
songs  is  included  in  the  author's  volume  of  poems,  but  can  only  be  found  in  Unger's  own 
manuscript  songbook.  Being  a  talented  amateur  composer,  Unger  had  set  his  two  poems 
to  music  himself.  Schubert  may  have  copied  the  poem  "Lebenslust"  directly  from  Unger's 
manuscript  songbook,  although  Unger's  original  poem  (and  song)  includes  three 
additional  verses  that  Schubert  did  not  set  to  music  (Branscombe,  1998,  p.  210). 

Originally,  the  piece  Lebenslust  was  entitled  "Geselligkeit"  (Branscombe,  1998,  p. 
21 1).  To  be  "gesellig"  means  to  be  sociable,  to  love  to  be  together  with  others  and  to  have 
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an  easy  time  doing  it.  It  would  seem  that  this  title  conveys  the  true  content  of  the  piece 

much  more  accurately  than  the  title  "Lebenslust"  (Joy  of  Living)  because  the  poem 

focuses  on  the  joy  of  gathering  together  in  a  familiar  circle  of  friends,  rather  than  simply 

on  the  joy  of  living  (Lesson  la).  It  is  not  surprising  that  Schubert  would  choose  a  poem 

with  such  content,  since  "Geselligkeit"  was  a  central  aspect  of  Schubert's  life.  Schubert 

indeed  felt  most  comfortable  in  the  company  of  friends  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

Schubert  biographer  Newman  Flower  wrote:  "The  passion  for  friendship  lived  in 

Schubert.  He  could  not  exist  without  friends."  (Flower,  1928,  p.  50)  Gramit  elaborates 

this  "friend-dominated  life"  as  follows: 

Earlier  composers,  whatever  their  private  relationships,  had  had  their  status  defined 
not  by  those  relationships  but  by  their  (often  hereditary)  calling,  their  relations  to 
their  patrons,  or  beginning  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  to  a  growing  music-buying, 
concert-going  public.  By  contrast,  Schubert  could  be  seen  -  despite  income  from 
music  sales  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  -  to  have  lived  almost  exclusively  in 
relation  to  his  friends;  whatever  more  formal  positions  might  later  have  materialized 
were  prevented  by  his  early  death.  This  friend-dominated  life  was  lent  plausibility  by 
anecdotes  stressing  Bohemian  poverty  and  dependence  on  those  friends  even  for 
such  professional  necessities  as  staff  paper.  (Gramit,  1997,  p.  58) 

The  social  gatherings  with  his  friends,  among  them,  poets  (Johann  Mayrhofer,  Franz 

von  Schober),  painters  (Moritz  von  Schwind,  Leopold  Kupelwieser),  professional 

musicians  (such  as  the  eminent  baritone  Johann  Michael  Vogl),  and  dramatists  (Franz 

Grillparzer,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  Austrian  dramatists),  soon  became  famous  as 

"Schubertiades"  (Lesson  lb).  Oftentimes,  the  friends  would  meet  in  the  evenings,  eat  and 

drink,  talk,  play  games,  and  present  their  creations  of  art.  Schubert  would  sit  at  the  piano, 

and  perform  his  own  music  or  simply  improvise.  As  Schubert's  reputation  grew,  the 

Schubertiades  included  more  and  more  people  outside  this  intimate  circle  who  shared  an 
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interest  in  Schubert's  music  in  particular,  and  culture  in  general.  Gibbs,  therefore, 

generally  defines  Schubertiades  as 

evenings  devoted  to  performances  of  Schubert's  music  and  to  social  interaction  of 
those  for  whom  that  music  was  culturally  meaningful...  At  such  events,  Schubert's 
immediate  circle  and  the  broader  society  of  similar  interests  came  together, 
strengthening  their  sense  of  shared  culture  through  conversation  and  dancing,  as  well 
as  through  a  serious  interest  in  music.  (Gramit,  1997,  pp.  64-65) 

Finally,  the  Schubertiades  were  not  only  evenings  of  social  amusement,  but  forums 

for  the  free  creation  of  art  and  the  free  expression  of  thought  in  an  oppressive  Austrian 

police  state  (Lesson  Ic),  as  is  described  in  the  following  quote: 

In  the  Vienna  of  Francis  I  [Emperor  of  Austria  from  1804  to  1835],  then,  it  was 
dangerous  to  speak  and  write  freely.  Although  the  police  did  not  employ  systematic 
brutality  and  terror  in  enforcing  the  censorship  or  suppressing  ideas,  the  possibility 
of  arrest,  the  loss  of  one's  job,  and  other  deterrents  made  that  unnecessary.  Franz 
Schubert  was  himself  arrested  in  1 820  with  one  of  his  former  schoolmates,  the  poet 
Johann  Senn.  Senn,  the  principal  target  of  the  police  in  this  instance,  was  suspected 
of  being  a  member  of  a  student  organization  like  those  recently  outlawed  as  part  of  a 
general  crackdown  throughout  Germany  on  universities  and  student  freedoms  as  a 
result  of  the  assassination  of  the  reactionary  poet  and  dramatist  August  Kotzebue. 
He  was  also  accused-along  with  Schubert  and  some  others  present-of  insulting  the 
police.  Senn  was  imprisoned  and  exiled;  Schubert  seems  not  to  have  been  further 
punished,  but  apparently  he  was  traumatized  by  this  unpleasant  contact  with  the  dark 
forces  of  the  new  Austrian  chief  of  police,  Sedlnitzky,  who  was  extremely  concemed 
about  "political  fanaticism". . .  It  has  even  been  proposed  that  this  incident  may 
explain  a  significant  change  in  his  handwriting  at  this  time.  In  any  event,  Schubert 
never  saw  his  friend  again.  (Erickson,  1997,  p.23) 

The  song  Lebenslust  was  composed  in  January  1818  when  Schubert's  spiritual 
disposition  was  all  but  happy.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  tense  relationship  to  his  father, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to  return  to  school-teaching,  a  job  which  he  despised 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  fact  that  he  chose  the  poem  "Geselligkeit"  to  set  to 
music  during  this  time  shows  how  uplifting  the  presence  of  friends  must  have  been  to 
him,  and  the  text  of  the  piece  may  indeed  have  granted  him  some  comfort  in  this  time  of 
depression  (Lesson  U). 
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Lebenslust 

Lesson  la 

Objective: 

Students  list  alternative  titles  for  the  poem  Lebenslust. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  Text  and  Translation  of  Lebenslust  (handout  or  slide) 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

none 

Procedures: 

1.  Distribute  Material  A.  Ask  students  to  read  the  translation  of  Lebenslust. 

2.  Tell  students  that  this  piece  is  not  only  about  the  joy  of  living.  Ask  students  to 
summarize  in  their  own  words  what  the  poem  is  actually  about.  (To  be  alone  is 
really  dull,  it's  much  more  fun  to  be  together  with  people  whom  you  really  know 
well). 

3.  Tell  students  that  originally  the  piece  was  called  "Geselligkeit."  Write  this  word  on 
the  chalkboard. 

4.  Tell  students  that  this  word  is  German  and  that  to  be  "gesellig"  means  to  be  sociable, 
to  love  to  be  together  with  others  and  to  have  an  easy  time  doing  it. 

Assessment: 

Ask  students  to  come  up  with  alternative  titles  which  would  more  accurately  summarize 
the  meaning  of  this  poem,  (e.g.,  Friends,  Gathering  with  True  Friends,  Being  Sociable) 
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Lebenslust 

Lesson  lb 

Objective: 

Students  describe  the  activities  at  a  "Schubertiade"  where  Lebenslust  is  performed  for  the 
first  time. 

Materials: 

Material  A:  Text  and  Translation  of  Lebenslust  (handout  or  sUde) 
Material  B:  Drawings  of  Schubertiades  (slide) 

Material  C:  The  "Big,  Big  Schubertiad"  at  Spaun's  on  15  December  1826  (shde) 
Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Procedures: 

1 .  Review  with  students  the  content  of  the  song  Lebenslust. 

2.  Tell  students  that  Schubert,  the  composer  of  this  song,  was  very  sociable  himself 
and  that  there  are  many  paintings  of  evenings  where  Schubert  met  with  his  circle 
of  friends. 

3.  Show  Material  B  and  ask  students  to  describe  what  Schubert  and  his  friends  were 
doing  at  such  evenings.  (Schubert  is  sitting  at  the  piano,  music  is  being  played  and 
sung,  games  are  played) 

4.  Tell  students  that  such  Schubert  evenings  were  usually  devoted  to  Schubert's 
music,  that  Schubert  would  perform  his  music,  as  well  as  improvise  at  the  piano, 
and  that  these  evenings  were  called  a  "Schubertiade."  Point  this  word  out  on  the 
slide  (Material  B). 

5.  Distribute  Material  C  and  have  students  read  Material  C,  an  excerpt  from  a  diary 
by  Schubert's  friend  Franz  von  Hartmann  describing  such  a  Schubertiade. 

6.  Ask  students  to  describe  the  activities  mentioned  at  this  "Schubertiade." 
(Performing  music,  singing,  playing  piano,  eating,  dancing) 

Assessment: 

Homework  Assigrmient:  Imagine  being  present  at  a  Schubertiade  where  Lebenslust  is 
performed  for  the  very  first  time.  After  the  evening  you  come  home  and  write  an  entry 
into  your  diary.  Describe  the  activities  you  did  with  Schubert  and  your  other  friends 
throughout  the  evening.  Include  in  your  description  the  performance  of  the  song 
Lebenslust  as  well  as  its  reception  by  the  circle  of  friends. 
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Lebenslust 

Lesson  Ic 

Objective: 

Students  will  describe  how  political  events  in  Schubert's  time  effected  Schubert,  his  circle 
of  friends,  as  well  as  Viennese  society  in  general. 

Materials: 

Chalkboard  and  Chalk 

Material  D:  The  Historical  Background  in  Pictures  (slide) 

Material  E:  Schubert's  Vienna  (handout) 

Material  F:  Historical  Events  in  Schubert's  Time  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  lb 

Students  have  previously  studied  European  history  in  the  18th  and  1 9th  century  or  are 
able  to  draw  from  a  general  knowledge  about  European  history. 

Procedures: 

1.  Write  the  years  of  Schubert's  birth  and  death  on  the  chalkboard  (1797-1828). 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  could  name  any  political  events  which  happened  in  Europe 
during    this  time,  (e.g.,  Napoleon,  Congress  of  Vienna)  Help  students  by  showing 
them  pictures  of  important  historical  events  at  that  time  (Material  D),  then  uncover 
the  explanations  underneath  the  pictures. 

3.  Tell  students  that  Schubert  and  his  friends  were  effected  by  these  events  in  politics 
and  in  society  and  that  they  reacted  to  them. 

4.  Then  distribute  Material  E  and  have  students  read  the  handout.  Discuss  the 
meanings  of  words  which  may  not  be  clear  to  the  students,  such  as 

-  Nonconformist  (refusing  to  comply  with  rules,  customs,  ideas,  etc.) 

-  Hypocritical  (pretending  to  have  moral  principles  or  religious  beliefs  that  one 
does  not  really  possess) 

-  Egalitarianism  (belief  in  the  equality  of  all  people). 

5.  Discuss  with  students  how  Schubert  and  his  circle  of  friends  reacted  to  the  political 
events  of  their  time. 

(Shared  a  nonconformist  attitude  toward  life  and  art;  regarded  art  as  the 
salvation  of  society;  reacted  to  the  hierarchical,  controlled  environment  imposed 
by  the  Mettemich  system;  practiced  egalitarianism  and  intellectual  honesty; 
tolerated  otherwise  condemned  sexual  behavior). 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  F.  As  homework,  have  students  read  Material  E  again  and  have  them 
answer  the  questions  below. 
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Lesson  II 

Objective: 

Students  name  circumstances  which  had  an  effect  on  Schubert's  spiritual  state  of  mind 
and  explain  how  these  circumstances  motivated  Schubert  to  set  Lebenslust  to  music. 

Materials: 

Material  A:  Text  and  Translation  of  Lebenslust  (handout) 

Material  G:  Schubert's  Spiritual  Disposition  and  Circumstances  During  the  Time  He 
Wrote  Lebenslust  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

none 

Procedures: 

1.  Distribute  Material  G. 

2.  Have  students  read  the  handout  and  discuss  questions  1  through  4  listed  below. 

3.  For  question  5,  distribute  Material  A  and  have  students  read  the  translation  of 
Lebenslust.  Then  discuss  question  5. 

Assessment: 

Homework  Assignment:  Pretend  you  are  Schubert  in  January  1818  writing  a  letter  to  one 
of  your  friends,  hi  the  letter,  describe  your  emotional  state  of  mind  and  your  motivation 
to  set  Lebenslust  into  music. 


Franz  Schubert: 
Lebenslust 

Material  A 
Text  and  Translation  of  Lebenslust 


German  Text 

Literal  Translation 

Lebenslust 

Life's  joy 

Wer  Lebenslust  fiihlet. 

Who  life's    joy  feels, 

der  bleibt  nicht  ailein, 

he    stays  not  alone 

allein  sein  ist  ode, 

alone  be   is  dull, 

wer  kann  sich      da  freu'n. 

Who  can  himself  such  be  joyful. 

Im  traulichen  Kreise, 

in  familiar  circle, 

beim  herzlichen  Kuss, 

At  the  affectionate  kiss, 

beisammen  zu  leben 

together      to  live 

ist  Seelengenuss! 

Is  soul's  delight 


Free  Translation 

Joy  of  Living 

Whoever  feels  joy  of  living 

will  not  stay  alone, 

to  be  alone  is  dull, 

who  can  be  happy  that  way. 

In  familiar  circles, 

with  an  affectionate  kiss, 

living  together 

is  your  soul's  delight! 
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Material  B 
Drawings  of  Schubertiades 


s 


From:  Erickson,  1997,  Illustration  1.13,  p. 
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Material  B  (Cont'd) 


From:  Erickson,  1997,  Dlustration  1.16,  p.  30 
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Material  C 

The  "Big,  Big  Schubertiad"  at  Spaun's  on  15  December  1826 

Excerpt  from  the  Diary  of  Schubert's  Friend  Franz  von  Hartmann: 

"On  entering,  I  was  received  rudely  by  Fritz  [Hartmann's  brother]  and  very  saucily  by 
Haas.  There  was  a  huge  gathering.  The  Arneth,  Wittczek,  Kurzrock  and  Pompe  couples, 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  Court  and  State  Chancellery  Probationer  Wittczek;  Dr. 
Watteroth's  widow,  Betty  Wanderer,  and  the  painter  Kupelwieser,  with  his  wife, 
Grillparzer,  Schober,  Schwind,  Mayrhofer  and  his  landlord  Huber,  tall  Ruber,  Derffel, 
Bauemfeld,  Gahy  (who  played  gloriously  a  quatre  mains  with  Schubert)  and  Vogl,  who 
sang  almost  30  splendid  songs.  Baron  Schlechta  and  other  court  probationers  and 
secretaries  were  also  there.  I  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  being  in  a  particularly  excited 
state  of  mind  today,  by  the  trio  of  the  fifth  march,  which  always  reminds  me  of  my  dear, 
good  mother.  When  the  music  was  done,  there  was  grand  feeding  and  then  dancing.  But  I 
was  not  at  all  in  a  courting  mood.  I  danced  twice  with  Betty  and  once  with  each  of  the 
Wittczek,  Kurzrock  and  Pompe  ladies.  At  12:30,  after  a  cordial  parting  with  the  Spauns 
and  Enderes,  we  saw  Betty  home  and  went  to  the  'Anchor'  [a  Viennese  inn]  where  we  still 
found  Schober,  Schubert,  Schwind,  Derffel  and  Bauernfeld.  Merry.  Then  home.  To  bed  at 
1  o'clock."  (Osborne,  1985,  p.  148) 


This  drawing  of  1868  is  based  on  the  "big,  big  Schubertiad"  at  Spaun's  of  12/15/1826. 
From:  Hilmar,  1997,  Illustration  A.6,  p.  254 
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Material  D 
The  Historical  Background  in  Pictures 


.5  Twice  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  1805  and  1809,  Vienna  suffered  the  indignity  and 

hardship  of  occupation  by  French  troops.  This  etching  by  Pierre  Adrien  LeBeau  after 
Thomas  Charles  Naudet  depicts  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vienna  on  November 
13, 1805.  At  the  time,  Schubert  was  eight  years  old.  [HM] 


From:  Erickson,  1997,  Illustration  1.5,  p.  15 
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Material  D  (Cont'd) 


3.1  This  famous  1819  engraving  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  Jean  Godefiray,  based  on  an  1815  draw- 
ing by  Jean-Baptiste  Isabey,  shows  the  principal  participants  in  the  agreement  to  reshape  Europe  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Among  those  seated  are  Hardenberg  of  Prussia,  far  left  and  looking  at  Eng- 
land's Castlereagh,  third  from  left,  with  France's  Talleyrand  second  firom  the  right;  those  standing 
include  the  British  commander  Wellington,  far  left;  Austria's  Metternich,  sixth  from  left;  Prussia's 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  second  from  right;  and  Austria's  Friedrich  Gentz,  third  from  right. 
Standing  in  the  rear  as  a  pair  just  right  of  center  are  General  Lord  Stewart  of  England  and 
Prince  Rasumofiky  of  Russia.  [HM] 


From:  Kraehe,  1997,  Illustration  3.1,  p.  56 
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Material  D  (Cont'd) 


3.4  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  eminent  Enghsh  painter,  was  kept 
busy  in  Vienna  during  the  Congress  capturing  the  likeness  of 
several  of  the  great  figures  of  the  time,  among  them  Clemens 
Metternich.  This  was  about  the  time  that  Schubert  began  to 
turn  out  his  early  masterpieces.  Although  Metternich's  nominal 
area  of  responsibility  was  foreign  policy,  he  nonetheless  had 
great  impact  on  life  and  art  in  Schubert's  Vienna.  [RC] 


From:  Kraehe,  1997,  Illustration  3.4,  p.  59 
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Material  D  (Cont'd) 


(' 


3.9  Napoleon's  landing  at  Antibes  in  March  18 15  threw  the  Congress  of  Vienna  into  panic  but  led 
within  a  few  months  to  the  final  defeat  and  permanent  exile  of  the  once  self-proclaimed  emperor  of 
the  French.  Watercolor  by  Friedrich  PhilLp  Reinhold.  [HM] 


From:  Kraehe,  1997,  DIustration  3.9,  p.  68 
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Material  D  (Cont'd) 


3.12  The  Holy  Alliance,  depicted  allegorically  in  this  watercolor, 
resulted  mainly  from  Tsar  Alexander's  ideal  of  a  united  Christian 
Europe.  But  Metternich  converted  this  notion  of  a  brotherhood 
of  peoples  into  a  fraternity  of  monarchs.  The  alliance  nominally 
bound  Russia  (Alexander  I,  left),  Prussia  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  III, 
center),  and  Austria  (Francis  1,  right)  to  enforce  Christian  moral- 
ity within  their  borders.  In  reality,  it  resulted  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  status  quo  and  the  strengthening  of  the  monarchy  in 
each  nation.  [HM] 


From:  Kraehe,  1997,  Illustration  3.12,  p.  73 
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Material  E 
Schubert's  Vienna 

"The  popular  literature,  perhaps  unduly  influenced  by  the  extant  pictorial  evidence,  often 
describes  the  activities  of  the  Schubert  circle  as  lighthearted  and  sociable.  To  be  sure, 
they  included  reading  evenings,  occasions  for  listening  to  Schubert's  compositions  and 
for  dancing  to  his  improvisations,  party  games,  and  outings  into  the  countryside.  But 
there  was  also  a  more  serious  side  to  things,  especially  in  the  early  1820s,  when  Schubert 
and  Schober,  together  with  Schwind,  Kupelwieser,  Bauemfeld,  and  the  later-estranged 
Franz  von  Bruchmann  shared  a  common  nonconformist  attitude  toward  life  and  art 
similar  to,  and  somewhat  inspired  by,  German  romantics  of  a  generation  earlier.  They  felt 
alienated  by  what  they  considered  the  hypocritical  norms  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  and  they  looked  to  art  as  the  salvation  of  society.  In  reaction  to  the  rigorously 
hierarchical,  controlled  environment  imposed  by  Mettemich's  'Austrian  system,'  the 
Schubertians  therefore  practiced  and  celebrated  egalitarianism  and  intellectual  honesty 
among  themselves,  tolerated  sexual  behavior  of  their  comrades  that  was  condemned  or  at 
least  discouraged  by  society,  and  committed  themselves  genuinely  to  the  free  creation  of 
art  that  was  frankly  critiqued  within  the  circle."  (Erickson,  1997,  pp.  30-31) 
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Material  F 
Historical  Events  in  Schubert's  Time 

"In  1797,  eight  years  after  the  start  of  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon  took  over  as 
General  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Army.  During  the  first  years  of  Franz  Schubert's 
life,  Austrian  storm-troops  marched  past  his  house  with  military  music  to  face  the  enemy. 
However,  Bonaparte  concluded  peace  with  Austria,  for  the  time  being,  and  three  weeks 
later  the  troops  marched  back.  In  1805  when  Schubert  was  eight  years  old,  and  again  four 
years  later,  Vienna  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  with  all  that  was  implied  for  the 
civilian  population  -  terror,  summary  arrest  and  executions.  Napoleon's  defeat  at 
Waterloo  was  followed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  which  altered  the  map  of 
Europe  for  most  of  the  next  century,  with  most  of  the  territory  captured  by  France 
returned  to  Austria,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  established  under  Emperor 
Francis. . . 

This  settlement  placed  Austria  under  the  dictatorial  control  of  Mettemich  who, 
supported  by  his  secret  police  and  informers,  terrorised  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  filling  the 
prisons  with  those  who  resisted  the  regime.  Such  political  repression  must  have  served  to 
'crib  and  confine'  all  creative  spirits. 

There  were  student  riots  in  Vienna  and  Johann  Senn,  a  friend  of  Schubert's,  was 
expelled  from  their  school,  the  Stadtkonvikt,  for  attempting  to  free  another  friend  from 
prison.  la  March  1820,  Senn,  who  was  becoming  recognised  for  his  lyric  poetry,  was 
arrested  in  his  lodgings  for  insulting  the  authorities;  some  of  his  friends  were  present, 
including  Schubert,  who  received  a  black  eye  in  the  scuffle.  Senn  was  imprisoned  for  14 
months  and  then  deported. 

The  reaction  of  the  people  of  Vienna  against  the  war,  violence  and  the  police  state 
was  idealised  as  the  Biedermeier  era,  a  time  of  Gemutlichkeit  (pleasant,  cozy 
cheerfulness),  enjoying  the  superficial  pleasures  of  suburban  life  expressed  in  the  poems 
of  the  fictitious  Gottlieb  Biedermeier.  Schubert  separated  himself  from  this  sentimental 
picture  of  Old  Vienna  by  the  intellectual  and  emotional  depth  of  his  music  and  his 
Bohemian  life-style."  (Bevan,  1998,  pp.  254-255) 
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Material  F  (Cont'd) 

REFLECTIONS 

1.  Read  the  above  text  and  complete  the  following  historical  chronology: 

1789  

1795      Napoleon  made  Commander  of  the  French  Army 
1797     a)  Franz  Schubert  is  born 

b)  

1 804  Napoleon  proclaims  himself  Emperor 

1805   

1 809  a)  

b)  Mettemich  appointed  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria 
1815  a)  

b)  

1818     Mettemich  created  Prince  and  ruled  Austria  until  the  Revolution  of  1 848 

1827  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  dies 

1828  Franz  Schubert  dies 

2.  Describe  how  the  Prince  of  Mettemich,  who  served  as  Austrian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  from  1809  to  1848,  exercised  dictatorial  control  over  the  citizens  of 
Vienna. 

3.  What  was  the  reaction  of  many  people  in  Vienna  in  the  face  of  war,  violence,  and 
the  police  state  and  what  was  the  era,  therefore,  called? 

4.  What  was  Schubert's  reaction  in  the  face  of  war,  violence,  and  the  police  state? 
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Material  F  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  Read  the  above  text  and  complete  the  following  historical  chronology: 
1789     Beginning  of  the  French  Revolution 

1795     Napoleon  made  Commander  of  the  French  Army 
1797     a)  Franz  Schubert  is  born 

b)  Napoleon  becomes  General  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Army 

1804  Napoleon  proclaims  himself  Emperor 

1805  Vienna  occupied  by  French  troops 

1809     a)  Vienna  again  occupied  by  French  troops 

b)  Mettemich  appointed  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria 
1815     a)  Napoleon  defeated  at  Waterloo 

b)  Congress  of  Vienna 
1818     Mettemich  created  Prince  and  ruled  Austria  until  the  Revolution  of  1848 

1827  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  dies 

1828  Franz  Schubert  dies 

2.  Describe  how  the  Prince  of  Mettemich,  who  served  as  Austrian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  from  1809  to  1848,  exercised  dictatorial  control  over  the 
citizens  of  Vienna. 

Mettemich,  supported  by  secret  police  and  informers,  crushed  any  opposition 
by  filling  the  prisons  with  those  who  resisted  the  regime,  by  expelling  them 
from  their  school  or  by  deportation. 
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Material  F  (Cont'd) 

3.  What  was  the  reaction  of  many  people  in  Vienna  in  the  face  of  war,  violence, 
and  the  police  state  and  what  was  the  era,  therefore,  called? 

People  of  Vienna  reacted  by  enjoying  the  superficial  pleasures  of  suburban  life, 
pleasant,  cozy  cheerfulness  (Gemiitlichkeit),  seeking  domestic  happiness  and 
comforts,  nonpolitical  activities,  focusing  on  home  and  family 
"Biedermeier" 

[Biedermeier  (literally  from  the  adjective  "bieder"=honest,  righteous,  upright, 
well-behaved,  reliable,  but  at  the  same  time  petty-bourgeois  and  unpretentious; 
and  the  noun  "Meier, "  a  frequently  encountered  name  in  Germany  and  Austria) 
was  the  name  of  an  imaginary  poet  invented  by  Adolph  Kussmaul  and  Ludwig 
Eichrodt.  Kussmaul  and  Eichrodt  published  poems  under  the  name  of  this 
imaginary  poet  "Biedermeier"  in  a  humorous  journal  called  Fliegende  Blatter 
(from  1855  on).  In  the  1890s,  the  word  "Biedermeier"  became  a  derogatory  term 
for  the  era  and  the  style  of  the  1820s  and  1830s.  Nowadays,  it  has  lost  its 
derogatory  meaning  and  simply  denotes  the  style  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815  to  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  (Osborne,  1985,  p.  133).] 

4.  What  was  Schubert's  reaction  in  the  face  of  war,  violence,  and  the  police  state? 
Schubert's  nonconformist,  Bohemian  life-style  was  in  contrast  to  the 
"Biedermeier"  mentality. 

Also,  the  intellectual  and  emotional  depth  of  his  music  testifies  that  he  resisted  the 
bourgeois  superficiality  and  unpretentiousness  of  the  time. 
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Material  G 

Schubert's  Spiritual  Disposition  and  Circumstances 
At  the  Time  He  Wrote  Lebenslust 

"As  Schubert  approached  and  passed  his  twenty-first  birthday,  in  the  early  months  of 
1818,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  of  his  art  seemed  to  join  ranks  in  creating  a 
vicious  circle  of  despair.  Teaching  duties  became  more  irksome  than  ever.  Relations 
between  son  and  father  were  becoming  strained.  Inspirational  problems  seemed  to  dog 
his  progress  in  composition  . . .  Even  some  small  compensations-in  February  the  first 
publication  of  one  of  his  songs  (Erlafsee)  and  in  March  a  public  performance  of  one  of 
his  Italian-style  overtures-seemed  not  to  lift  his  spirits  significantly  . . . 

Schubert  could  always  find  solace  in  the  company  of  his  friends.  In  the  first  half  of 
1818  he  enjoyed  convivial  evenings  with  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  who  later  recalled  that 
Schubert  drank  Bavarian  beer  at  the  Zur  schwarze  Katze  (Black  Cat)  in  the  Annastrasse 
or  the  Zur  Schnecke  (Snail)  in  the  Petersplatz,  smoking  a  great  deal  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  had  more  money  they  drank  wine,  and,  if  they  were  feeling  rich,  punch  ..." 
(Newbould,  1997,  pp.  68-69) 

REFLECTIONS 

Lebenslust  was  written  in  January  1818.  The  paragraphs  above  describe  Schubert's 
spiritual  constitution  during  this  time. 

1 .  How  old  was  Schubert  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  LebenslustT 

2.  What  was  his  profession  at  the  time? 

3.  What  was  his  spiritual  constitution  during  this  time  and  what  were  the  reasons  for 
this? 

4.  How  did  he  usually  find  solace  in  such  times? 

5.  Read  the  translation  to  Lebenslust  (Material  A).  Why  may  Schubert  have  chosen  this 
text  for  a  composition? 
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Material  G  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  How  old  was  Schubert  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  Lebenslust? 
Schubert  was  almost  21  (he  turned  21  on  January  31) 

2.  What  was  his  profession  at  the  time? 

Schubert  was  a  schoolteacher  at  the  time,  but  soon  gave  it  up. 

3.  What  was  his  spiritual  constitution  during  this  time  and  what  were  the  reasons 
for  this? 

He  was  very  unhappy  because  of  the  school-teaching  which  he  detested  and 
because  of  his  bad  relationship  to  his  father. 

4.  How  did  he  usually  find  solace  in  such  times? 

He  would  meet  with  his  friends  (and  drink  and  smoke). 

5.  Read  the  translation  to  Lebenslust.  Why  may  Schubert  have  chosen  this  text  for 
a  composition? 

Schubert  may  have  chosen  this  text  because  he  may  have  been  comforted  by  its 
content  Convivial  evenings  with  his  friends  meant  a  great  deal  to  him. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel  from  Elijah,  Op.  70 

After  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  his  first  oratorio  St  Paul  (1836),  Felix 
Mendelssohn  soon  contemplated  the  composition  of  a  second  oratorio.  At  the  beginning 
of  1837  he  settled  on  the  biblical  subject  of  Elijah,  and  asked  his  friend  Karl  Klingemann 
(1798-1862)  to  write  the  libretto.  Klingemann,  who  worked  at  that  time  as  a  diplomat  in 
London,  was,  however,  unable  to  warm  to  the  idea.  He  procrastinated  in  his  work,  and  the 
friends'  collaboration  did  not  produce  more  than  an  outline.  Eager  to  continue  as  quickly 
as  possible,  Mendelssohn  turned  to  Julius  Schubring  (1806-1889),  a  theologian  and 
Rector  of  St.  George's  Church  in  the  German  city  of  Dessau,  who  had  already  helped  him 
with  his  first  oratorio  St  Paul  (1834-36).  Schubring  immediately  went  to  work,  but 
disagreed  with  Mendelssohn  on  some  important  issues.  For  example,  the  theologian 
sought  to  include  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and  have  Christ  enter  at  the  end. 
Schubring  progressed  only  slowly  on  the  project  and,  since  Mendelssohn  was  very  busy 
at  the  time  as  well,  they  dropped  the  entire  project  in  1839. 

Six  years  later,  on  June  II,  1845,  Mendelssohn  received  a  commission  to  write  a 
new  work  for  the  1846  Birmingham  Festival  in  England.  Once  again,  the  composer 
approached  Schubring  about  Elijah.  After  their  first  meeting  on  the  subject  in  January 
1846,  "the  composer  undertook  one  of  the  most  sustained  creative  pushes  of  his 
compositional  career  to  complete  the  whole  in  time  for  the  festival"  (Mercer-Taylor, 
2000,  p.  195).  Although  Schubring  made  numerous  suggestions,  "Mendelssohn  himself 
determined,  largely  independently,  not  only  the  overall  plan  but  also  the  details  of  the 
wording."  (Krummacher,  2001,  p.  324) 
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The  original  libretto  of  Elijah  was  written  in  German.  In  May  1846,  Mendelssohn 
asked  William  Bartholomew  (1793-1867)  to  translate  the  libretto  into  English  for  the 
premiere  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  England.  Bartholomew,  a  chemist,  violinist  and 
flower-painter,  had  already  translated  St  Paul  into  English.  The  composer's  friend 
Klingemann  assisted  in  translating  the  text,  since,  in  Mendelssohn's  words,  Klingemann 
"understands  both  languages  thoroughly,  and  . . .  understands  my  music  better  than  both 
languages"  (Kimber,  2001,  p.55). 

Elijah  was  first  performed  under  the  composer's  direction  on  Wednesday,  August  26, 

1846,  at  1 1:30  in  the  morning  at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  (Werner,  1965,  p.l4). 

There  were  over  2000  people  present  (Duggan,  1998,  p.  12;  Lesson  III)  and  the 

performance  was  an  overwhelming  success  (Lesson  II).  Four  arias  and  four  choruses 

were  encored,  among  them.  He,  Watching  over  Israel  (No.  29  in  the  oratorio).  Regarding 

the  performance,  the  British  newspaper  "The  Times"  wrote: 

The  last  note  of  Elijah  was  drowned  in  a  long-continued  unanimous  volley  of 
plaudits,  vociferous  and  deafening.  It  was  as  though  enthusiasm,  long-checked,  had 
suddenly  burst  its  bounds  and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation.  Mendelssohn, 
evidently  overpowered,  bowed  his  acknowledgements,  and  quickly  descended  from 
his  position  in  the  conductor's  rostrum;  but  he  was  compelled  to  appear  again,  amidst 
renewed  cheers  and  huzzas.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  triumph-never  a  more 
thorough  and  speedy  recognition  of  a  great  work  of  art.  (The  Times,  quoted  in 
Werner,  1965,  p.  16) 

In  spite  of  the  oratorio's  enthusiastic  reception,  he  spent  the  following  months 
revising  the  work.  The  revised  version  was  performed  in  London  on  April  16.  The 
performance  on  April  23rd  was  attended  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  Within 
two  weeks,  Mendelssohn  had  not  only  performed  Elijah  six  times,  but  had  had  numerous 
other  concerts  and  receptions. 
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The  tremendous  physical  and  mental  strain  of  his  work  on  Elijah,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  additional  commitments,  proved  too  much  for  the  already  exhausted 
composer,  and  he  had  recurrent  forebodings  of  approaching  death.  He  was  pressed 
to  stay  a  little  longer  in  London,  but  he  replied:  "Ah!  I  wish  I  may  not  already  have 
stayed  too  long  here!  One  more  week  of  this  unremitting  fatigue,  and  I  should  be 
killed  outright!"  He  was  advised  to  take  a  complete  rest  from  his  labours;  but  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  rest.  (Werner,  1965,  p.  33) 

On  May  8,  Mendelssohn  returned  from  his  10th  and  last  trip  to  England.  A  few  days 
later  his  beloved  sister  Fanny  died  of  a  stroke  in  Berlin.  Upon  hearing  the  news,  he  fell 
into  a  dead  faint.  Both  his  exhaustion  and  the  severe  shock  of  his  sister's  death  caused  a 
further  decline  in  health.  In  October,  Mendelssohn  suffered  several  serious  nervous 
attacks,  then  two  strokes.  He  died  in  his  sleep  on  November  4,  1847. 

The  oratorio  tells  the  story  of  the  prophet  Elijah  as  described  in  1  Kings  17-19  and  2 
Kings  1-2  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lesson  la  and  lb).  Elijah  lived  during  the  reign  of  King 
Ahab  (c.  874  -  c.  854  BC),  the  7th  king  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  is 
commemorated  by  Christians  on  July  20,  and  also  recognized  as  a  prophet  by  Islam 
(Elijah,  2005).  In  Part  I  of  Mendelssohn's  work,  the  prophet  Elijah  announces  the 
impending  drought  in  punishment  of  the  cult  of  Baal  which  is  promoted  in  Israel.  The 
prophet  Obadiah  urges  the  people  to  repent  their  transgressions.  Meanwhile,  Elijah  is  sent 
by  an  Angel  to  the  brook  Cherith  and  then  to  the  house  of  a  Widow  whose  son  he  raises 
to  life.  After  three  years  Elijah  returns.  In  a  trial  by  fire  between  God  and  Baal  on  Mount 
Carmel,  God  sends  fire  in  response  to  Elijah's  prayers,  and  the  people  acknowledge  God 
as  their  Lord.  Elijah  commands  the  people  to  take  the  Baal  prophets  and  slay  them.  The 
people  repent  and  God  sends  rain  upon  the  land. 

In  Part  U,  Elijah  again  accuses  King  Ahab  of  worshipping  Baal,  of  killing  the 
righteous  and  of  taking  possession  of  another's  property.  He  prophesizes  that  once  again 
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God  will  give  Israel  up.  When  Queen  Jezebel  commands  the  people  to  kill  Elijah,  Elijah 
flees  into  the  wilderness.  There,  the  desperate  Elijah  recognizes  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  convert  people  and  begs  for  his  life  to  be  taken  from  him.  An  Angel  appears  and 
commands  Elijah  to  make  the  long  journey  to  Mount  Horeb.  On  Mount  Horeb,  God 
reveals  himself  through  a  mighty  wind,  upheaval  of  the  sea,  earthquakes,  fire,  and  a  "still 
small  voice,"  and  commands  Elijah  to  return  to  his  people  to  continue  his  work. 
Invigorated  by  the  vision  of  the  Lord,  Elijah  returns  in  order  to  overthrow  mighty  kings 
and  "to  hear  judgments  of  the  future.  After  his  work  is  completed,  Elijah  is  carried  to 
heaven  in  a  whirlwind  in  a  blazing  chariot  with  fiery  horses. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Lesson  la 

Objective: 

Students  summarize  the  plot  of  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  Elijah. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  Plot  of  the  Oratorio  Elijah  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

none 

Procedures: 

1.  The  teacher  tells  students  that  the  piece  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  is  from  a  larger 
work  called  Elijah. 

2.  Distribute  Material  A,  the  plot  of  Elijah. 

3.  Have  students  read  the  plot  and  give  titles  to  each  block,  e.g. 
Opening:  Elijah  Proclaims  a  Drought 

Block  1:  Obadiah  Reveals  the  Reason  for  the  Curse 

Block  2:  Elijah  Revives  the  Widow 's  Son 

Block  3:  Elijah  Is  Victorious  on  Mount  Carmel 

Block  4:  The  Drought  Ends 

Block  5:  Another  Warning  to  the  People 

Block  6:  Elijah  Flees  to  Mount  Horeb 

Block  7:  God  Reveals  Himself  to  Elijah  and  Elijah  Ascends  to  Heaven 
Block  8:  The  Coming  of  the  Messiah  Is  Prophesized 
Closing:  God  Is  Praised 

Assessment: 

Have  students  share  their  titles  with  the  class. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Lesson  lb 

Objective: 

Students  describe  the  meaning  of  the  text  He,  Watching  Over  Israel. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  Plot  of  the  Oratorio  Elijah  (handout) 
Material  B:  Text  of  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  or  Music 

■"i    -  •■  >. 
.  *  -■  ■ 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Procedures: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  story  of  Elijah. 

2.  Distribute  Material  B  or  have  students  take  their  music. 

3.  Have  students  read  the  text  of  He,  Watching  Over  Israel. 

4.  Have  students  take  out  Material  A.  Tell  them  that  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  is 
sung  in  Block  6  (end  of  the  second  paragraph). 

5.  Have  students  read  Block  6. 

6.  Have  them  summarize  in  their  own  words  what  happens  in  Block  6. 

7.  Then  ask  students  the  following  questions: 

a)  At  what  point  in  Block  6  do  you  think  the  piece  is  sung? 
(While  Elijah  is  sleeping;  end  of  second  paragraph). 

b)  Which  character(s)  sing(s)  this  movement?  (Angels) 

c)  Who  is  the  "He"  in  "He,  Watching  Over  Israel"?  (God) 

d)  How  does  Elijah  feel  right  before  this  movement  is  sung?  (Very  depressed; 
suicidal) 

e)  Why  are  the  Angels  singing  this  pieceAVhat  is  the  objective  of  the  piece? 
(To  comfort  Elijah) 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  Write  the  text  of  the  piece  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Leave  space  under  each  sentence  to  write  your  "subtext"  (the  underlying  or  implicit 
meaning;  your  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  words).  In  other  words,  describe  in  your  own 
words  what  you  think  the  Angels  are  actually  implying  with  their  words  (languish=to 
become  weak,  to  suffer  hardship;  quicken=to  revive): 
(He,  watching  over  Israel,  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps. 

You  don 't  have  to  worry,  Elijah.  God  takes  care  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  he  will  always 
be  with  you,  every  minute  of  each  day. 

Shouldst  thou,  walking  in  grief,  languish  [become  weak].  He  will  quicken  thee. 

If  you  are  down  and  depressed,  God  will  comfort  you,  revive  you  and  give  you  strength  to 
carry  on.) 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Lesson  II 

Objective: 

The  students  will  describe  how  Elijah  was  received  at  its  premiere  in  Birmingham, 
England. 

Materials: 

Material  C:  Mendelssohn's  Letter  to  His  Brother  on  August  26,  1846  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

none 

Procedures: 

1.  Tell  students  that  the  piece  He,  Watching  Over  Israel  is  from  a  bigger  work  called 
Elijah  and  that  this  work  was  first  performed  on  August  25,  1846. 

2.  Distribute  Material  C  and  tell  students  that  this  is  a  letter  written  by  Mendelssohn 
to  his  brother  one  day  after  the  first  performance  (premiere)  of  Elijah  in 
Birmingham,  England. 

3.  Have  students  read  the  letter. 

4.  Then  ask  students  the  following  questions: 

a)  According  to  Mendelssohn,  how  was  Elijah  received  at  its  premiere  compared  to 
the  reception  of  Mendelssohn's  other  works  (No  work  of  his  ever  went  so  well  nor 
was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by  both  musicians  and  audience.) 

b)  How  did  the  musicians  react  to  the  work?  (Already  in  the  first  rehearsal,  they 
liked  to  sing  and  play  it.) 

c)  How  many  people  were  present  the  first  performance?  (2000  people) 

d)  How  could  Mendelssohn  tell  that  the  audience  liked  his  piece? 

-  People  were  concentrated  on  the  subject  in  question 

-  Not  the  slightest  sound  could  be  heard  from  audience 

-  Four  choruses  and  four  arias  were  encored  (among  them  "He,  Watching  Over 
Israel") 

e)  What  made  it  musically  rewarding  for  Mendelssohn  himself? 

-  He  was  able  to  sway  at  will  the  enormous  mass  of  orchestra  and  choir  arul  organ 

-  In  the  whole  first  movement  there  was  not  a  single  mistake  and  in  the  second  half 
only  unimportant  mistakes 

-  The  performance  was  played  and  sung  so  well  that  at  times  he  himself  was 
affected  so  much  (e.g.,  by  the  singing  of  the  "young  English  tenor")  that  he  had  to 
exercise  great  self-control  in  order  to  still  beat  the  time 

Assessment: 

Assignment:  For  the  program  notes  of  our  next  concert,  write  a  few  paragraphs  about 
how  Elijah  was  received  at  the  premiere. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Lesson  III 

Objective: 

Students  juxtapose  aspects  related  to  going  to  a  concert  in  1846  with  attending  a  concert 
today,  such  as  travel  and  ticket  arrangements,  parking,  seating,  fashion,  bathrooms,  and 
treatment  of  subscribers. 

Materials: 

Material  D:  The  Premiere  of  Elijah  in  1846:  Before  the  Concert  (handout) 
Material  E:  Fashion  in  the  Mid- 1840s 

Prerequisites: 

Students  should  have  attended  a  concert  before. 
Students  know  what  a  premiere  is. 

Procedures: 

1 .  Distribute  Material  D. 

2.  Tell  students  that  the  oratorio  Elijah  was  premiered  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Birmingham,  England,  during  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  in  1846. 

3.  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  picture  on  Material  D.  Tell  students  that  this  painting 
depicts  the  crowds  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  during  an  earlier  Festival  (1834). 

4.  Have  students  read  Material  D,  a  description  of  conditions  before  the  premiere  of 
Elijah  on  August  25,  1846  in  Birmingham,  England. 

5.  Have  students  mark  all  those  aspects  that  strike  them  as  being  different  from 
today.  (Travel  and  ticket  arrangements,  parking,  seating,  fashion,  bathrooms, 
treatment  of  subscribers .) 

6.  Have  students  share  with  the  class  which  things  they  marked  as  being  different 
from  today.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  fashion  of  that  time,  show  the  pictures  in 
Material  E. 

Assessment:  Homework  assignment:  Compare,  in  written  form,  conditions  before  the 
concert  in  1846  with  today's  conditions  before  a  concert.  Consider  travel  and  ticket 
arrangements,  parking,  seating,  fashion,  bathrooms,  and  treatment  of  subscribers. 

(Travel  and  Ticket  Arrangements 

1846:  -  read  about  travel  and  ticket  arrangements  in  Aris  's  Gazette,  a  weekly  broad- 
sheet 

-  purchased  at  one  ticket-office 

Today:  -  advertisements  through  newspaper,  radio,  television,  internet 

-  tickets  purchased  from  ticket-office,  by  telephone  (phone  invented  in  1876),  by  internet 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Lesson  III  (Cont'd)  j 

Parkins  '\ 
1846:  -  explicit  directions  for  those  traveling  by  carriage; 

-  specified  how  to  "park"  their  horses  (where  horses'  heads  should  be  pointing) 

-  different  parking  for  those  with  reserved  seats 

-  regulations  strictly  enforced  by  police  ' 
Today: 

-  no  horses,  but  automobiles  (invented  in  the  J 880s), 

-  often  same  parking,  however,  VIP  parking  or  valet  parking  may  be  available  for  those 
with  more  money  t 

Seating 

1846:  -  no  seating  for  the  press 

-  mostly  unreserved  (some  gentlemen  had  the  bad  habit  of  sending  their  servants  to 
reserve  the  seats),  also  standing  room 

-  on  benches 

-people  permitted  to  bring  their  own  folding- stools  and  camp  in  aisles  '> 
Today:  -  reservation  varies  in  concerts,  always  seating  for  the  press!!! 

-  usually  relatively  comfortable  seating 

-  strict  fire  regulations 
Fashion 

1846:  dressed  up 

Men:  tail  or  frock-coat;  top-hats,  summer  boots,  gloves,  cane,  waistcoat 

Women:  voluminous  skirts  with  4-7 petticoats,  tightly-fitting  bodice,  decollete  neckline, 

tight,  short  and  braided  sleeves  emerging  from  a  wide  dropped  shoulder  line,  light  boots, 

hair  styled  in  side-curls  or  ringlets,  fans 

Today:  usually  dressed  up,  but  no  strict  rules 

Men:  often  suits  and  dress  shoes 

Women:  very  different;  skirts,  dresses,  dress  pants 

Bathrooms 

1846:  -  only  two  bathrooms  in  total;  only  one  bathroom  for  the  ladies 

-  male  urirmls  outside 

Today:  -  many  bathrooms,  but  still  not  enough  for  the  women  (long  lines)! 

-  urinals  inside 
Treatment  of  Subscribers 

1846:  -  prioritized  according  to  rank:  first  aristocracy,  then  high-ranking  churchmen, 
then  representatives  of  the  armed  forces,  then  lower  orders  of  clergy,  then  the  middle 
classes 

Today:  -  subscribers  priority  seating,  does  not  matter  if  aristocracy,  churchmen,  or 
military) 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Material  A 
Plot  of  the  Oratorio  Elijah 

(The  structure  follows  the  text  layout  as  described  in  Krummacher,  2001,  p.327.) 

Part  I: 

Opening:  

The  prophet  Elijah  announces  the  impending  drought.  The  following  overture  portrays 
the  increasing  grip  of  famine. 

Block  1  (nos.  1-5):  ]  

The  people  pray  to  God  for  help.  The  prophet  Obadiah  relates  to  the  people  the  reason  for 
the  drought:  "Elijah  hath  sealed  the  heavens  through  the  word  of  God"  because  they 
worship  false  gods  and  idols  in  the  cult  of  Baal.  He  urges  them  to  repent  their 
transgressions.  The  people  express  their  fears  of  being  pursued  by  God's  wrath. 

Block  2  (nos.  6-9):  

Meanwhile,  an  Angel  commands  Elijah  to  hide  by  the  brook  Cherith  in  order  to  drink  its 
waters  and  to  be  fed  by  the  ravens.  After  Cherith's  brook  is  dried  up,  the  Angel  reappears 
and  directs  Elijah  to  go  to  Zarephath  where  a  Widow  will  provide  for  him.  When  he 
comes  to  the  Widow's  house,  her  son  is  seriously  sick  and  soon  there  is  "no  breath  left  in 
him".  Elijah  prays  to  God  to  "let  the  spirit  of  the  child  return  that  he  again  may  live,"  and 
the  son  revives. 

Block  3  (nos.  10-16):  

After  three  years  Elijah  returns.  King  Ahab  blames  Elijah  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
Israel.  Elijah  in  turn  accuses  the  King  and  his  followers  to  "have  forsaken  God's 
commands."  Elijah  asks  Ahab  to  assemble  all  the  people  of  Israel  on  Mount  Carmel  and 
to  challenge  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Two  bulls  are  slain,  the  sacrifices  are  placed  on  an  altar 
to  Baal  and  one  to  the  Lord.  No  fire  is  put  under  the  sacrifice.  The  God,  who  answers  by 
fire,  will  be  the  true  God.  While  the  priests  of  Baal  call  upon  their  god,  Elijah  mocks 
them  that  Baal  may  be  on  a  journey  or  sleeping.  They  call  louder  and  louder  but  there  is 
no  response.  When  Elijah  prays  to  God  and  asks  for  fire  to  descend,  flames  appear  and 
consume  the  sacrifice.  The  people  fall  on  their  knees  and  acknowledge  God  as  their  Lx)rd. 
Elijah  commands  the  people  to  take  the  Baal  prophets  and  slay  them. 

Block  4  (nos.  17-20):  

Elijah  and  Obadiah  pray  to  God  for  rain.  In  response  to  their  prayers  and  the  people's 
repentance  God  sends  rain  upon  the  land.  The  people  thank  him. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Material  A  (Cont'd) 

Part  II; 

Block  5  (nos.  21-22):  

The  people  are  warned  to  heed  God's  commandments  and  to  trust  in  the  Lord. 

Block  6  (nos.  23-30):  

Elijah  accuses  King  Ahab  of  worshipping  Baal,  of  killing  the  righteous  and  of  taking 
possession  of  another's  property.  He  prophesizes  that  once  again  God  will  give  Israel  up. 
Queen  Jezebel  (according  to  the  Bible  she  is  seeking  revenge  for  the  slaying  of  the  Baal 
prophets),  convinces  the  people  that  Elijah  is  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  The  Queen 
commands  the  people  to  kill  him. 

Obadijah  warns  Elijah  of  the  plot  and  tells  him  to  flee.  In  the  wilderness,  the  desperate 
Elijah  recognizes  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  convert  people  and  begs  for  his  life  to  be 
taken  from  him.  While  he  sleeps  beneath  a  juniper  tree,  angels  minister  to  him  the 
comforting  message  of  an  unsleeping  God  who  comforts  those  in  grief. 
The  Angel  appears  and  commands  Elijah  to  make  the  long  journey  to  Mount  Horeb. 

Block  7  (nos.  31-38):  

On  Mount  Horeb,  God  reveals  himself  through  a  mighty  wind,  upheaval  of  the  sea, 
earthquakes,  fire,  and  a  "still  small  voice,"  and  commands  Elijah  to  return  to  his  people  to 
continue  his  work.  Invigorated  by  the  vision  of  the  Lord,  Elijah  returns.  His  words  are 
now  "like  burning  torches,"  he  overthrows  mighty  kings,  and  hears  "judgments  of  the 
future."  After  his  work  is  completed,  Elijah  is  carried  to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind  in  a  "fiery 
chariot  with  fiery  horses." 

Block  8  (nos.  39-41):  

The  eighth  block  makes  an  allusion  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Recalling  Israel's 
drought  in  the  first  part,  the  choir  encourages  those  who  are  thirsty  to  come  to  the  waters, 
to  the  Lord. 


Closing  (no.  42):  

In  the  final  chorus,  the  people  praise  the  name  and  glory  of  the  Lord. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Material  B 
Text,  Translation  and  Source 

A.  Original  German  Version  and  Literal  Translation 

Siehe,  der  Hiiter      Israels  See,  Israel's  protector 

See,    the  protector    of  Israel 

schlaft  noch  schlummert  nicht.  neither  sleeps  nor  slumbers. 

sleeps  nor    slumbers  not. 

Wenn  du  mitten        in  Angst  wandelst,  When  you  walk  in  fear, 
When  you  in  the  middle  of  fear  wander, 
so  erquickt  er  dich.  he  will  quicken  you. 

so  quickens  he  you. 

B.  English  Version 

He,  watching  over  Israel,  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps. 

Shouldst  thou,  walking  in  grief,  languish,  he  will  quicken  thee. 

C.  Bible  -  King  James  Version 

Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  (Psalm  121:4). 
Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me  (Psalm  138:7). 


'     i}  4'-*  _^ 
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Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Material  C 

Mendelssohn's  Letter  to  His  Brother  on  August  26, 1846 


Birmingham,  August  26, 1846. 

My  dear  Brother, 

From  the  very  first  you  have  taken  such  a  friendly  interest  in  my  "Elijah",  and 
thereby  so  stimulated  my  desire  and  courage  to  complete  it,  that  I  must  write  and  tell  you 
of  its  first  performance  yesterday.  No  work  of  mine  ever  went  so  admirably  at  its  first 
performance,  nor  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by  both  the  musicians  and  the 
audience,  as  this  oratorio.  It  was  quite  evident  at  the  very  first  rehearsal  in  London  that 
they  liked  it,  and  liked  to  sing  and  play  it;  but  I  confess,  I  was  far  from  anticipating  that  it 
would  have  such  vigor  and  attraction  at  the  first  performance.  Had  you  only  been  there! 
During  the  whole  hour  and  a  half  that  it  lasted,  the  big  hall  with  its  two  thousand  people 
and  the  large  orchestra  were  all  so  concentrated  on  the  subject  in  question,  that  not  the 
slightest  sound  could  be  heard  from  the  audience,  and  I  was  able  to  sway  at  will  the 
enormous  mass  of  orchestra  and  choir  and  organ.  How  often  during  the  performance  I 
thought  of  you!  But  especially  when  the  rain  clouds  came,  and  when  they  sang  and 
played  the  final  chorus  like  furies  and  when,  after  the  close  of  the  first  part,  we  were 
obliged  to  repeat  the  whole  part.  No  less  than  four  choruses  and  four  arias  were  encored, 
and  in  the  whole  first  movement  there  was  not  a  single  mistake.  Later  there  were  several 
in  the  second  half,  but  even  these  were  unimportant.  A  young  English  tenor  sang  the  last 
aria  so  beautifully  that  I  was  obliged  to  exercise  great  self-control  in  order  not  to  be 
affected,  and  to  beat  time  steadily.  As  I  said  before,  had  you  only  been  there! 

Tomorrow  I  start  on  my  return  trip.  We  can  no  longer  say,  as  Goethe  did,  that  the 
horses'  heads  are  turned  homewards,  but  I  always  have  the  same  feeling  on  the  first  day 
of  my  journey  home.  I  hope  to  see  you  in  Berlin  in  October,  when  I  shall  bring  my  score 
with  me,  either  to  have  it  performed,  or,  in  any  case,  to  play  it  over  to  you  and  Fanny  and 
Rebecca,  but  I  think  probably  the  former  (or  rather  both).  Farewell,  my  dear  brother,  if 
this  be  dull,  forgive  me.  I  have  been  repeatedly  interrupted,  and  in  fact,  it  should  only 
contain  my  thanks  for  your  having  taken  such  interest  in  my  "Elijah"  and  assisted  me 
with  it. 

Your 

Felix. 


(quoted  from  Selden-Goth,  1972,  p.  354-355) 


Felix  Mendelssohn: 
He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Material  D 

The  Premiere  of  Elijah  in  1846:  Before  the  Concert 


Elijah  was  premiered  in  the  Town-Hall  in  Birmingham,  England.  This  picture  shows  the 
Town  Hall  during  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  in  1834 
From:  Duggan,  1998,  p.  60. 

"People  attending  the  concert  would  have  read  about  travel  and  ticket  arrangements  in 
Aris's  Gazette,  a  weekly  broad-sheet  which  in  an  age  of  no  radio  or  television,  provided 
an  important  means  of  communication.  Directions  for  those  traveling  by  brougham  [a 
four-wheeled,  boxlike  closed  carriage  with  the  driver's  perch  outside]  to  the  Town  Hall 
were  explicit.  No  infringement  of  the  rules,  which  applied  both  to  those  arriving  at  and 
those  leaving  the  building,  would  be  tolerated.  For  those  with  reserved  seats, 

'Carriages  will  set  down  and  take  up  in  a  single  line,  as  under  those  taking  Company 
to  or  from  the  Galleries  and  the  Secured  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall,  will  come  up 
the  North  Side  of  New  Street  and  through  the  barrier  on  the  same  side  setting  down 
with  their  horses'  heads  towards  the  Navigation  Office,  in  Paradise  Street  and 
drawing  off  along  Paradise  Street,  or  turning  down  the  South  Side  of  New  Street.' 

K  on  the  other  hand  you  had  an  unsecured  seat  or  were  standing,  you  were  instructed: 

'(to)  come  along  the  West  side  of  Ann-Street .  .  .and  through  the  barrier  on  the  same 
side,  with  (your)  Horses'  heads  towards  Congreve  Street . . .' 
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Material  D  (Cont'd) 

In  order  to  avoid  congestion,  the  time  a  carriage  was  permitted  to  stop  was  regulated;  'No 
carriage  can  be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  two  minutes  at  the  doors.'  Should  an 
infringement  occur  the  coachman  would  be  required  by  the  police  to  move  on  and  take 
his  place  at  the  back  of  the  queue. 

'The  regulations  will  be  strictly  inforced  by  the  police  and  gentlemen  are  earnestly 
requested  to  order  their  coachmen  to  comply  therewith.' 

For  the  week  of  the  Festival,  tickets  were  obtainable  from  the  ticket-office  and  only  the 
ticket-office  at  24  Waterloo  Street .  . .  gentlemen  were  reminded  not  to  send  their 
servants  into  the  Hall  to  reserve  seats,  a  device  which  the  authorities  had  grown  wise  to 
over  the  years  . . . 

Seating  is  worth  a  comment.  In  fact  the  arrangements,  by  our  standards,  were  far  from 
adequate.  The  audience  sat  on  benches  and  in  spite  of  the  much  acclaimed  new  cushions, 
was  packed  in  very  closely.  Seats,  apart  from  a  handful  for  illustrious  guests,  were 
unreserved.  Even  the  London  press  was  not  catered  for  . . . 

Not  only  was  the  press  left  to  stand.  A  number  of  the  audience  stood  throughout  the 
performance  too.  Fire  regulations  at  this  time  were  not  operational  and  as  people  were 
permitted  to  bring  their  own  folding  stools  and  'camp'  in  the  aisles,  the  fire-risk  would 
have  been  considerable  . . . 

A  word  about  fashion  would  not  be  out  of  place  here.  At  this  time,  most  of  the  well- 
dressed  men  in  the  audience  would  have  been  wearing  either  a  tail  or  a  frock-coat.  The 
tail-coat,  as  the  name  implies,  was  worn  fastened  and  fitted  at  the  waist  in  front  but  with 
two  square  tails  that  hung  down  at  the  back.  The  frock-coat,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  been  worn  unbuttoned,  was  not  cut  away  at  the  front  and  would  have  reached  down 
all  round  to  about  the  knees.  All  the  men  would  have  worn  top-hats  and  light  summer 
boots,  and  carried  both  gloves  and  a  cane.  A  waistcoat  made  of  eye-catching  silk, 
patterned  with  stripes  or  dots  would  have  completed  the  effect  and  produced  a  flash  of 
colour  in  an  otherwise  somber  outfit. 

It  would  have  been  left  to  the  ladies  to  provide  the  colour.  In  1846  lilac  was  exceedingly 
popular,  but  pinks,  blues  and  creams  would  also  have  been  much  in  evidence.  The  ladies, 
too,  would  have  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  as  this  was  the  age  of  the  tightly-laced 
corset-an  eighteen-inch  waist  was  much  admired-their  dresses  were  designed  to  draw 
attention  to  this. 
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Material  D  (Cont'd) 

The  effect  was  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways.  Skirts  were  voluminous  and  worn, 
depending  upon  the  time  of  year,  over  4-7  petticoats,  one  of  which  would  have  been 
stiffened  with  horse-hair.  These  would  have  contrasted  with  a  tightly-fitting  bodice  so 
drawing  attention  to  a  tiny  waist.  The  bodice  itself,  with  its  decollete  neckline,  its  tight, 
short  and  braided  sleeves  emerging  from  a  wide  dropped  shoulder  line,  would  also  serve 
to  display  to  advantage  a  slim  waist  which  could  comfortably  have  been  spanned  by  the 
fingers  of  each  hand. 

Ladies,  too,  wore  light  boots  and  from  contemporary  paintings  it  can  be  seen  that  they 
also  wore  russes  (pieces  of  styled  lace)  in  their  hair.  Hair  must  have  caused  some 
problems,  at  least  for  the  maid.  It  was  styled  principally  in  side-curls  or  ringlets,  an  effect 
achieved  by  means  of  curl-papers  and  tongs.  All  the  ladies  would  have  carried  fans  and 
on  that  August  day  with  the  sun  streaming  through  the  window,  they  would  have  needed 
them.  For  their  tightly-laced  corsets  would  have  been  hot  and  so  would  their  numerous 
petticoats. 

They  would  have  been  uncomfortable,  too,  in  other  ways.  As  is  shown  on  the  Town  Hall 
plans  and  written  specification  for  1848,  the  original  ONE  water-closet  in  the  ladies' 
cloak-room  was  to  be  renewed.  One  water-closet  for  the  use  of  hundreds  of  women*  of 
over  a  period  of  up  to  four  hours  (for  a  number  would  have  arrived  early)  was  a  situation 
upon  which  it  is  better  not  to  dwell!  [*There  were  other  lavatories:  male  urinals  outside 
and  a  second  water  closet  along  the  West  corridor  which  complimented  one  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  building.  We  do  not  know  if  ladies  had  access  to  these  but  it  is 
unlikely.] 

Of  many  of  the  people  packed  so  tightly  into  this  audience  there  is  no  record.  But  the 
same  is  not  true  of  those  who  were  subscribers.  A  glance  at  the  attendance  list  in  The 
Times  will  confirm  that  such  people  were  prioritised  according  to  rank.  First  came  the 
aristocracy,  then  high-ranking  churchmen  followed  by  representatives  of  the  armed 
forces.  After  these  came  the  lower  orders  of  clergy  and  the  middle  classes  . . ." 
(from:  Duggan,  1998,  pp.  11-15) 
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Material  E 
Fashion  in  the  Mid-1840s 


Men's  Costumes 
from:  Payne,  1965,  p.  459 
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Material  E  (Cont'd) 


Women's  Costumes 
from:  Black  &  Garland,  1975,  p.  257 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (Op.  64,  No.  2) 

The  verses  of  Der  Abend  ("The  Evening")  were  written  in  1795  by  the  leading 

German  dramatist,  poet  and  historian  Friedrich  Schiller  (1759-1805;  Lesson  lb). 

Schiller's  close  friend  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  one  of  Europe's  most  noted  language 

scholars,  had  inspired  him  in  a  letter  on  August  31,  1795  to  write  a  poem  in  antique  prose 

in  the  manner  of  the  German  poet  Klopstock  (1724-1803)  and  the  Greek  poet  Horace  (65- 

8  BC).  The  result,  Der  Abend,  was  praised  by  many  of  Schiller's  friends.  Humboldt 

wrote,  for  example: 

Among  your  poems.  The  Evening ....  [is]  of  great  beauty.  ...there  governs  a  very 
simple  and  pure  tone,  the  picture  paints  itself  before  the  reader's  eyes,  and  the  entire 
thing  leaves  the  reader  in  a  manner  that  one  otherwise  only  experiences  in  the  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  syllabic  meter  is  very  comfortable,  and  you  have 
treated  it  exquisitely.  The  expression,  as  if  by  its  very  nature,  consistently  conforms 
to  the  syllabic  meter;  and  nowhere  does  any  harshness  occur  to  me."  (Letter  to 
Schiller  from  2  October  1795;  Schulz,  1964,  p.  367;  translated  into  English  by  C.  and 
G.  Bermingham) 

Der  Abend  tells  the  love  story  between  (Apollo)  Phoebus,  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  sun  god,  and  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  the  sea  god  Nereus:  Phoebus,  riding  his 
chariot  across  the  sky,  is  encouraged  to  come  down  from  the  sky  since  fields  and  man 
thirst  for  quickening  dew.  When  Thetis  waves  at  Phoebus,  Phoebus  jumps  down  from  the 
chariot  into  Thetis'  arms,  while  Cupid,  the  love  god,  seizes  the  horses'  reins.  Phoebus  and 
Thetis  "love"  one  another  (the  18th-century  implication  seems  to  be  that  they  make  love), 
and  Phoebus  rests  as  the  sun  disappears  into  the  sea.  In  the  story,  Phoebus  and  Thetis  are 
merely  personifications  for  the  sun  and  the  sea,  respectively.  The  poem,  therefore, 
describes  a  natural  phenomenon  (an  ocean  sunset)  in  beautiful  metaphor;  that  is,  how  the 
sun  seems  to  descend  and  disappear  into  the  sea  as  evening  approaches  (Lesson  la). 
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While  Schiller's  poem  makes  use  of  classic  mythological  characters  and  themes,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  story  was  not  created  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  Schiller  himself,  and  is 
therefore,  technically,  not  to  be  considered  mythology  in  the  classic  sense. 

The  poem  was  first  published  in  1796  in  the  "Musen-Almanach  fuer  das  Jahr  1796" 
[1796  Poetic  Almanach].  The  poem's  heading  includes  the  words  "based  upon  a 
painting."  It  is  unknown,  however,  which  painting  could  have  inspired  the  poet. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Christian  Gottfried  Koemer,  father  of  Theodor  Koerner  (the 

German  patriotic  poet  of  the  war  of  liberation  against  Napoleon  in  1813),  Schiller  wrote: 

"Perhaps  this  little  work  would  be  qualified  to  become  a  musical  composition."  (Letter  to 

Koemer  from  9/25/1795;  Oellers,  1969,  pp.  62-63;  translated  by  C.  and  G.  Bermingham.) 

Seventy-nine  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  the  German  composer  Johannes  Brahms 

set  the  beautiful  images  described  in  the  poem  to  music  (Lesson  Ic).  MacDonald  writes: 

There  follows  [in  Op.64,  after  "An  die  Heimat"  ("To  the  Homeland"),]  a  setting  of 
Schiller's  Der  Abend,  a  late  poem  full  of  Classical  metaphor  which  Brahms 
ingeniously  touches  into  life  with  male/female  dialogue  for  Apollo  and  Thetis  and 
a  haunting  piano  accompaniment  mimicking  the  step  of  the  sun  god's  horses; 
there  is  a  moment  of  pure  magic  as  the  horses  stop  (the  piano  falls  silent)  and 
drink  cooling  draughts  from  the  sea  in  long  female-voice  phrases.  (MacDonald, 
1990,  p.  221) 

Brahms  was  always  very  productive  during  the  summer  months.  From  the  1860s  on, 
he  spent  weeks  or  even  months  in  the  summer  away  from  the  big  cities,  preferably  in 
small  towns  with  fresh  air  and  beautiful  landscapes.  At  the  time  Der  Abend  was  written, 
Brahms  stayed  in  Switzerland  for  the  summer,  taking  rooms  in  the  little  town  of 
Ruschlikon  on  Lake  Zurich  (Keys,  1989,  p.75).  Possibly  the  delightful  summer  which 
Brahms  spent  on  Lake  Zurich  found  a  reflection  in  the  cheerful  mood  that  emanates  from 
this  song  (Geiringer,  1982,  p.  1 19;  Lesson  Id). 
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Der  Abend  became  one  of  the  three  quartets  for  SATB  and  piano  -  composed 
between  1862  and  1874  -  which  were  published  together,  as  Opus  64,  in  November,  1874: 
An  die  Heimat  (To  the  Homeland;  by  O.C.  Stemau),  Der  Abend  (The  Evening;  by 
Friedrich  Schiller)  and  Fragen  (Questions;  by  Georg  Friedrich  Daumer). 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Lesson  la 

Objective: 

Students  will  answer  ten  questions  regarding  the  content  of  the  poem. 
Materials: 

Material  A:  Der  Abend;  a  Poem  by  Friedrich  Schiller 

AI:  Free  Translation  (slide) 

A2:  Original  Text  and  Literal  Translation  (handout) 
Material  B:  Ten  Short  Questions  about  Schiller's  Poem  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

None 

Procedures: 

1.  Show  Material  Al,  but  cover  the  "Explanations  to  the  Poem"  (beneath  the  poem). 
Have  the  students  read  the  free  translation  of  the  poem. 

2.  Ask  which  three  names/figures  are  mentioned  in  this  poem.  {Phoebus,  Thetis,  and 
Cupid) 

3.  Uncover  the  "Explanations  to  the  Poem"  (Material  Al)  and  have  the  students  read 
them.  Ask  the  students  to  explain  who  Phoebus,  Thetis,  and  Cupid  are 
(Phoebus=god  of  the  sun;  Thetis=daughter  of  the  god  of  the  sea;  Cupid=god  of 
love). 

4.  Have  the  students  read  each  stanza  of  the  poem  again,  substituting  the  words  sun, 
sea,  and  love  for  the  names  of  the  three  Gods,  respectively,  while  reading: 
Phoebus,  the  "radiant  god,"  "the  driver"  =  sun 

Thetis  =  sea 

Cupid  =  love 

5.  Have  the  students  summarize  the  content  of  each  stanza. 

[Verse  1:  The  writer  encourages  Phoebus  (the  sun)  to  lower  his  chariot  since 

nature  (the  fields  and  human  beings)  needs  rest  from  the  sun. 

Verse  2:  The  writer  points  out  to  Phoebus,  the  sun,  that  the  daughter  of  the  god  of 

the  sea,  Thetis,  is  waving  at  him,  wants  him  to  come  down  to  her. 

Verse  3:  Phoebus  jumps  down  from  the  chariot  into  Thetis'  embraces,  while 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  is  holding  the  reins  and  the  horses  drink  the  cooling  water. 

Verse  4:  The  evening  has  come.  Phoebus,  the  sun,  and  Thetis,  the  ocean,  love;  then 

Phoebus  rests.  (In  other  words,  the  sun  disappears  in  the  ocean.] 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  A2  (original  text  and  literal  translation)  and  Material  B.  Have  the 
students  read  the  literal  translation  (Material  A2)  and  answer  the  questions  in  Material  B 
(in  class  or  as  homework).  Collect  the  answers. 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Lesson  lb 

Objective: 

Students  will  answer  questions  regarding  Friedrich  Schiller's  life. 
Materials: 

Material  C:  Friedrich  Schiller  (handout) 
Material  D:  Schiller's  Life  and  Works  (handout) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Procedures: 

1 .  Distribute  Material  C. 

2.  Tell  the  students  that  the  text  for  Der  Abend  was  written  in  1795  by  the  famous 
German  poet  Friedrich  Schiller.  Point  out  Schiller's  name  on  the  handout 
(Material  C). 

3.  Read  Material  C  with  the  students. 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  list  important  events  in  Schiller's  life. 

Assessment: 

Distribute  Material  D.  As  homework,  ask  the  students  to  answer  the  questions  in  Material 
D  in  written  form.  Collect  the  completed  handout. 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Lesson  Ic 

Objective: 

Students  will  name  the  events  they  think  the  music  is  reflecting. 
Materials: 

Material  E:  Word-painting  (handout) 

Music  of  Der  Abend 

Piano 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Students  should  have  sung  Der  Abend  before. 
Students  should  know  how  to  number  measures. 

Students  should  know  where  to  find  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  piano,  as  well  as  the 
soprano  part  in  the  music. 

Students  should  know  the  following  musical  terms:  staccato,  quarter  note,  pp,  triplet, 
eighth  note,  arpeggio,  dotted  half  note,  interval,  modulation,  major,  descrescendo, 
fermata  (if  not,  these  can  be  taught  during  the  lesson). 

Procedures: 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  number  the  measures  in  their  music. 
Meanwhile,  distribute  Material  E. 

2.  Review  with  students  what  the  poem  "The  Evening"  is  about. 

(Thetis,  the  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  ocean,  receives  Phoebus,  the  god  of  the  sun,  in 
her  arms.  The  evening  approaches,  as  the  sun  goes  down.) 

3.  Tell  the  students  that  the  composer  Johannes  Brahms  tried  to  express  or  "paint"  the 
words  of  the  poem  with  his  music  and  that  this  is  called  "Word-painting." 

4.  Point  out  the  word  "Word-painting"  on  the  handout  (Material  E). 

5.  Explain  to  the  students  the  abbreviations  used  in  this  handout:  L  for  piano  left 
hand;  R  for  piano  right  hand;  S  for  soprano. 

6.  Ask  the  students  to  observe  which  words,  persons,  moods  or  events  in  the  poem  are 
expressed,  or  "word-painted"  in  the  following  musical  passages.  Play  (or  have 
accompanist  play)  the  first  passage  (mm.  1-4)  as  an  example  and  explain  that  the 
staccato  quarter  notes  in  the  left  hand  of  the  piano  portray  the  slow  steps  of  Phoebus' 
horses. 

7.  Play  the  second  passage  on  the  piano  and  discuss  what  could  be  portrayed 
musically  by  that  passage.  Ask  the  students  to  fill  this  in  on  their  handout 
(Material  E). 

8.  Repeat  procedure  #7  with  as  many  other  passages  as  desired. 


Assessment:  Collect  the  completed  handout  (Material  E). 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Lesson  Id 

Objective: 

Students  will  describe  Brahms'  life  and  state  of  mind  during  his  1874  summer  in 
Riischlikon,  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  "The  Evening." 

Materials: 

Material  F:  Europe  in  1871  (slide) 

Material  G:  Brahms  in  Switzerland  in  1874  (handout) 

Material  H:  Lake  Zurich,  Switzerland  (slide) 

Prerequisites: 

Lesson  la 

Students  should  have  sung  the  piece  "The  Evening." 
Procedures: 

1.  Tell  the  students  that  the  composer  of  The  Evening,  Johannes  Brahms,  was  bom  in 
Germany  but  that  he  lived  in  Vienna,  Austria,  beginning  in  1862,  when  he  was 
almost  30  years  old.  Show  the  "German  Realm"  and  the  "Empire  of  Austria"  on  the 
historical  map  (Material  F). 

2.  Distribute  Material  G  and  ask  the  students  to  read  Excerpt  I. 

3.  Ask  them  how  Brahms  usually  spent  his  year  (first  four  months:  concert  trips  as 
pianist  and  conductor;  fall  and  beginning  winter:  preparation  and  supervision  of 
the  printing  of  his  works;  summer:  spent  outside  of  Vienna  composing) 

4.  Discuss  that  Brahms  often  spent  his  summers  away  from  the  big  city  of  Vienna, 
preferably  in  small  towns  with  fresh  air  and  beautiful  landscapes.  Tell  students  that 
Der  Abend  was,  for  example,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1874  in  the  Swiss  town  of 
Riischlikon,  on  Lake  Zurich,  in  Switzerland  (locate  Switzerland  on  the  map;  Material 
F).  Show  the  picture  of  Lake  Zurich  (Mat.  H). 

5.  Ask  the  students  to  read  Excerpt  U  and  III  of  Material  G. 

6.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  Brahms'  life  in  Ruschlikon,  as  well  as  his  general 
state  of  mind  and  mood,  (took  a  bath  in  the  lake  in  the  morning,  then  breakfast,  then 
composing,  enjoyed  food  and  wine  at  restaurants,  walked,  beautiful  landscape;  was 
generally  happy,  content  and  enjoyed  life). 

7.  Ask  the  students  how  Brahms'  mood  in  the  summer  of  1874  finds  its  expression  in 
the  piece  The  Evening.  Consider  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  the  character  of  the 
entire  piece,  (text  reflects  Brahms'  love  for  nature;  mood:  calm,  content,  well- 
balanced  instead  of  busyness  of  big-city  life)  ■  " 

Assessment: 

Homework:  Imagine  being  Brahms  in  1874  and  writing  a  letter  from  Ruschlikon  to  a 
good  friend  of  yours.  In  the  letter,  describe  your  life  and  your  state  of  mind  in 
Ruschlikon. 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  A 
Der  Abend  ("The  Evening") 
A  Poem  by  Friedrich  Schiller  (1759-1805) 

Al.  Free  Translation 

(By  W.F.  Wertz,  Jr.;  from:  Schiller  Institute,  1985,  p.  313) 

Sink  thou,  radiant  god  -  the  fields  are  thirsting 
For  restorative  dew,  the  man  is  pining, 
Fainter  pull  on  thy  chargers  - 
Sink  thou  thy  chariot  below. 

See  thou,  who  from  the  sea's  crystalline  billows 

With  sweet  smiles  to  thee  waves!  Doth  know  thy  heart  her? 

Rasher  fly  on  thy  chargers, 

Thetis,  the  godlike  one,  waves. 

Swift  from  chariot  into  her  embraces 
Springs  the  driver,  the  reins  are  seiz'd  by  Cupid, 
Calmly  halt  now  thy  chargers. 
Drink  from  the  cooling  deluge. 

'''  ,*  < 

Unto  heaven  above  with  gentle  paces 

Comes  the  sweet  smelling  night;  delightful  love  doth 

Follow.  Rest  ye  and  love  ye! 

Phoebus,  the  loving  one,  rests.  :  ;  .         ,  '  ' 

Explanations  to  the  Poem 

(Apollo)  Phoebus:  In  Greek  myth,  a  deity  of  manifold  function.  From  the  5th  c.  BC, 
Apollo  was  more  and  more  frequently  interpreted  as  a  sun  god.  In  some  sources,  Apollo 
Phoebus  is  equalled  with  Helios,  the  sun  god  who  drove  a  chariot  daily  from  east  to  west 
across  the  sky  and  sailed  around  the  northerly  stream  of  Ocean  each  night  in  a  huge  cup. 
(Helios.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Retrieved  February  9,  2005,  from  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Online.  <http://search.eb.com.lp.hscl.ufl.edu/eb/article?tocid=9039891>). 
Thetis:  In  Greek  myth,  Thetis  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  fifty  (or  one  hundred) 
daughters  of  the  sea  god  Nereus. 

Cupid:  In  Greek  myth,  Cupid  is  the  god  of  love,  commonly  represented  as  a  winged, 
naked  infant  boy  with  a  bow  and  arrows. 

To  pine:  to  yearn  deeply;  to  fail  gradually  in  health  or  vitality  from  grief,  regret,  or 
longing.  Charger:  a  horse  suitable  to  be  ridden  in  battle.  Billow:  a  great  wave  or  surge  of 
the  sea.  Rash:  acting  too  hastily  or  without  due  consideration. 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  A  (Cont'd) 

A2.  Original  Text  and  Literal  Translation 

Senke,  strahlender  Gott  -  die  Fluren  dursten 

Sink,     radiant        god  -  the  fields  thirst 

Nach  erquickendem  Thau,  der  Mensch  verschmachtet, 

For    quickening       dew,    the  man       pines  away. 

Matter  Ziehen  die  Rosse  - 

Fainter  pull     the  horses  - 

Senke  den  Wagen  hinab! 

Sink    the  carriage  down! 

Siehe,  wer  aus  des  Meers  krystallner  Woge 

See,    who  from  the  sea's  crystalline  billow 

LiebHch  lachelnd  dir     winkt!  Erkennt     dein  Herz  sie? 

Lovingly  smiling  to  you  waves!  Recognizes  your  heart  she? 

Rascher        fliegen  die  Rosse, 

More  quickly  fly       the  horses, 

Thetis,  die  gottliche,  winkt 

Thetis,  the  godlike  one,  waves. 

Schnell  vom  Wagen  herab  in  ihre  Arme 

Fast     from  chariot  down  in  her  arms 
Springt  der  Fiihrer,  den  Zaum  ergreift  Cupido, 
Jumps    the  driver,    the  bridle  seizes  Cupid, 
Stille     halten  die  Rosse, 
Quietly  halt     the  horses, 
Trinken  die  kiihiende  Fluth. 
Drink     the  cooling  current. 

An    dem  Himmel  herauf  mit  leisen  Schritten 

Upon  the  heavens    up     with  soft  steps 

Kommt  die  duftende       Nacht;  ihr  folgt  diesuBe 

Comes    the  fragrant         night;  her  (the  night)  follows  the  sweet 

Liebe.  Ruhet  undliebet! 

Love.  Rest  ye  and  love  ye! 

Phobus,  der  iiebende,  ruht 

Phoebus,  the  loving  one,  rests. 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  B 
Ten  Short  Questions  about  Schiller's  Poem 

1 .  Who  are  Phoebus,  Thetis,  and  Cupid,  respectively? 

2.  Who  is  meant  by  the  "radiant  god"? 

3.  Who  is  driving  the  chariot  initially  in  the  poem? 

4.  Where  is  Thetis  waving  from? 

5.  Who  is  Thetis  waving  to? 

6.  How  does  Phoebus  react  to  Thetis'  waving? 

7.  What  happens  to  the  chariot? 

8.  Summarize  in  one  sentence  the  literal  content  of  this  poem. 

9.  Why  is  the  poem  entitled  "The  Evening"? 

10.  This  poem's  subtitle  is  "based  upon  a  painting."  Describe  how  the  painting  may 
have  appeared  which  would  have  inspired  Schiller  to  write  this  poem. 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  B  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  "TEN  SHORT  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SCHILLER  'S  POEM" 

1.  Who  are  Phoebus,  Thetis,  and  Cupid,  respectively? 

(God  of  the  sun,  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  god  of  love) 

2.  Who  is  meant  by  the  "radiant  god"? 
(Phoebus) 

3.  Who  is  driving  the  chariot  initially  in  the  poem? 
(Phoebus) 

4.  Where  is  Thetis  waving  from? 
(From  the  sea) 

5.  Who  is  Thetis  waving  to? 
(To  Phoebus) 

6.  How  does  Phoebus  react  to  Thetis'  waving? 
(Springs  from  chariot  into  her  arms) 

7.  What  happens  to  the  chariot? 

(Cupid,  the  love  god,  seizes  the  reins,  and  the  horses  drink  from  the  cooling 
deluge.) 

8.  Summarize  in  one  sentence  the  literal  content  of  this  poem 

(In  the  evening,  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  sea,  receives  Phoebus,  the 
god  of  the  sun,  in  her  arms.) 

9.  Why  is  the  poem  entitled  The  Evening"? 

(Because  it  actually  deals  with  the  sun  going  down  in  the  evening) 

10.  This  poem's  subtitle  is  "based  upon  a  painting."  Describe  how  the  painting  may 
have  appeared  which  would  have  inspired  Schiller  to  write  this  poem. 

(Sun  going  down  in  the  ocean) 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  C 
Friedrich  Schiller 
(1759-1805) 

The  foremost  German  dramatist  and,  with  Goethe,  a  major  figure  in  German  literature's 
Sturm  and  Drang  (Storm  and  Stress)  period  is  Friedrich  Schiller.  Both  physical  and 
spiritual  freedom  are  issues  in  his  work.  The  psychology  of  people  in  crisis  is  a  theme  in 
such  plays  as  the  "Wallenstein"  cycle  (1798-99),  "Mary  Stuart"  (1800),  "The  Maid  of 
Orleans"  (1801),  and  "William  Tell"  (1804).  His  works  show  how  power  can  corrupt 
human  beings. 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schiller  was  bom  on  Nov.  10,  1759,  in  Marbach, 
Germany,  where  his  father  worked  for  Duke  Karl  Eugen  of  Wurttemberg.  When  he  was 
13,  young  Schiller  entered  the  duke's  military  academy,  the  Karlsschule.  He  started  to 
study  law  and  later  turned  to  medicine.  When  he  was  21  he  was  appointed  to  a  Stuttgart 
regiment. 

Schiller's  first  play  was  "The  Robbers"  (1781).  When  the  duke  learned  that  Schiller  had, 
without  permission,  left  his  regiment  to  see  the  play  performed  at  Mannheim,  he  put  the 
young  officer  under  arrest  and  forbade  him  to  write  anything  more. 

Schiller  fled  to  Mannheim,  later  settling  in  Leipzig,  where  he  wrote  his  first  major  poetic 
drama,  "Don  Carlos"  (1787).  The  play,  along  with  Goethe's  "Iphigenie  auf  Tauris" 
(1787),  helped  to  establish  blank  verse  [a  blank  verse  consists  of  lines  with  five  iambs 
(referring  to  iambic  meter);  every  iamb  consists  of  an  unstressed  syllable  followed  by  a 
stressed  syllable]  as  the  recognized  medium  of  German  drama... 

Schiller  also  wrote  poetry  and  essays,  including  "Ode  to  Joy",  which  was  later  used  by 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  in  his  "Ninth  Symphony".  His  "History  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
United  Netherlands"  (1788)  won  him  fame  as  a  scholar  and  led  to  his  appointment  as  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena. 

Schiller  edited  The  Hours,  a  journal  published  by  Johann  Friedrich  Cotta,  and  maintained 
a  long  correspondence  with  Goethe.  He  continued  to  write  and  translate  and,  beginning  in 
1798,  produced  his  masterpiece,  the  "Wallenstein"  cycle.  Partly  to  be  near  Goethe, 
Schiller  moved  to  Weimar  in  1799.  His  health  gradually  failed,  and  he  died  in  Weimar  on 
May  9,  1805. 

(Schiller,  Friedrich  von  (2005).  Britannica  Student  Encyclopedia,  (accessed  March  30, 
2005)  <http://www.search.eb.com.lp.hscl.ufl.edu/ebi/article?tocid=9276930>) 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  D 
Schiller's  Life  and  Works 

REFLECTIONS 

1.  Associate  the  following  years  with  important  events  in  Schiller's  life: 

1759   

1773  

1780  

1782 

1785   ^_ 

1789  

1799   

1805 

2.  Besides  poetry  and  essays,  Schiller  wrote  plays  which  in  turn  inspired  many  composers 
to  write  operas  on  the  subject.  Make  a  list  of  the  plays  which  are  mentioned  in  the  article 
above.  In  parentheses  you  will  find  an  operatic  version  of  those  plays. 


1781    [opera  by  Verdi]  v 

1787    [opera  by  Verdi] 

1798    [opera  by  Weinberger] 

1800    [opera  by  Donizetti] 

1801    [opera  by  Verdi  and  Tchaikovsky] 

1804   [opera  by  Rossini] 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  D  (Cont'd) 

KEY  TO  REFLECTIONS 

1.  Associate  the  following  years  with  important  events  in  Schiller's  life: 

1759     bora  in  Marbach,  Germany 

1773     entered  Karlsschule  in  Stuttgart,  the  Duke's  military  academy 

1780  appointed  to  a  Stuttgart  regiment 

1782     put  under  arrest  by  the  Duke;  fled  from  Stuttgart  to  Mannheim 
1785      moved  to  Leipzig 

1789     became  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena 

1799  settled  in  Weimar 
1805      died  in  Weimar 

2.  Besides  poetry  and  essays,  Schiller  wrote  plays  which  in  turn  inspired  many 
composers  to  write  operas  on  the  subject.  Make  a  list  of  the  plays  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  above.  In  parentheses  you  will  find  an  operatic  version  of 
those  plays. 

1781  The  Robbers, 

opera  by  the  Italian  composer  Giuseppe  Verdi  (1813-1901)  [I  masnadieri] 
1787      Don  Carlos, 

opera  by  Giuseppe  Verdi 
1798  Wallenstein, 

opera  by  the  Czech-bom  American  composer  Jaromir  Weinberger  (1896-1967) 

1800  Mary  Stuart, 

opera  by  the  Italian  composer  Gaetano  Donizetti  (1797-1848)  [Maria  Stuarda] 

1801  The  Maid  of  Orleans, 

opera  by  Giuseppe  Verdi  [Giovanna  d'Arco] 
opera  by  the  Russian  composer  Peter  Tchaikovsky  (1 840- 1 893) 
1804     William  Tell, 

opera  by  the  Italian  composer  Gioachino  Rossini  (1792-1868)  [Guillaume  Tell] 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  E 
Word-painting 


Describe  which  words,  persons,  moods  or  events  may  be  portrayed  by  the  music: 
Measures    Word-painting  Content  


1-20 

L:  staccato  quarter  notes                         slow  steps  of  Phoebus'  horses 

17-20 

pianissimo 

24-27 

S:  melody  goes  down 

31-42 

R+L:  eighth  note  arpeggios 

43-46 

R:  triplets 

47-50 

R+L:  eighth  note  arpeggios 

51-62 

forte;  R:  triplets;  L:  eighth  note  arpeggios 

63-70 

R:  longer  notes  (dotted  half  notes); 

L:  back  to  slower  quarter  notes. 

choir  moves  in  small  intervals 

71-76 

modulation  to  G  major 

77-107 

R:  long  legato  notes;  L:  staccato  quarter  notes 

theme  from  beginning  in  G  major 

100-107 

melody  gradually  comes  down 

107-111 

decrescendo,  fermata  chord 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  E  (Cont'd) 


KEY  TO  WORD-PAINTING 


Measures  Word-paintine 


Content 


1-20 
17-20 

24-27 

31-42 

43-46 

47-50 

51-62 

63-70 

71-76 
77-107 

100-107 
107-111 


L:  staccato  quarter  notes 
pianissimo 

S:  melody  goes  down 

R+L:  eighth  note  arpeggios 

R:  triplets 

R+L:  eighth  note  arpeggios 

forte;  R:  triplets; 

L:  eighth  note  arpeggios 


slow  steps  of  Phoebus'  horses 
horses  become  weary 

Phoebus  is  asked  to  lower  his  chariot 

waves  of  the  ocean 

faster  movement  of  the  horses 

waves  of  Thetis 

R:  Phoebus'  horses;  L:  Thetis'  waves; 
Phoebus  jumps  into  Thetis'  arms 


R:  longer  notes  (dotted  half  notes)  horses  stop 
L:  back  to  slower  quarter  notes, 
choir  moves  in  small  intervals 


modulation  to  G  major 

R:  long  legato  notes; 

L:  staccato  quarter  notes; 

theme  from  beginning  in  G  major 

melody  gradually  comes  down 

descrescendo,  fermata  chord 


horses  drink  the  cooling  deluge 
evening  approaches 

Phoebus,  the  sun,  is  resting 
the  day  comes  to  a  close 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  F 
Europe  in  1871 


Europe  Map  of  1871.  (n.d.).  (accessed  August  8,  2005), 
<http://home.versatel.nl/gerardvonhebel/1871.htm> 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  G 
Brahms  in  Switzerland  in  1874 

Excerpt  I:  "From  the  early  1860s  on,  these  areas  of  activity  were  distributed  across  the 
year  with  a  certain  regularity.  In  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  Brahms  found  himself 
on  concert  trips  as  a  pianist  and  conductor.  Autumn  and  early  winter  were  reserved  for 
the  preparation  and  supervision  of  the  printing  of  his  works.  Brahms  spent  the  summers 
away  from  Vienna,  initially,  in  great  part,  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden-Baden,  to  be  near 
Clara  Schumann,  and  later  mostly  in  the  Austrian  or  Swiss  Alpine  regions.  Recuperation 
was  not  the  priority  in  these  summer  trips,  but  rather  compositional  work;  in  no  stretch  of 
the  regular  yearly  schedule  did  Brahms  compose  so  much  as  in  this  one."  (Schmidt,  1983, 
p.59;  translated  by  C.  and  G.  Bermingham) 

Excerpt  II:  "Brahms  makes  an  excursion  on  Lake  Zurich  with  him  [Friedrich  Hegar, 
artistic  director  of  the  Swiss  Music  Festival  in  1874].  They  pass  by  Riischlikon.  From  the 
ship,  Brahms'  eye  is  caught  by  a  house  on  the  mountain.  There,  he  would  like  to  go  up; 
there,  he  would  like  to  live.  They  get  off  the  boat,  leam  from  the  village  barber  that 
indeed  there  are  rooms  available,  and  he  thus  makes  this  farm  house  his  summer 
residence,  near  which  the  hotel  Belvoir-Nidelbad  and  the  spa  house  are  to  be  found  -  very 
practical  for  the  bachelor.  Through  a  small  foreroom,  the  summer  guest  reaches  a 
spacious  and  bright  apartment.  To  the  south,  the  view  opens  over  Thalwil  all  the  way  to 
the  Glamer  Alps,  to  the  east,  across  the  lake  past  Zollikon  all  the  way  to  Meilen.  An  old 
tiled  furnace  and  a  desk  make  up  the  scant  furniture;  a  bed  and  a  piano  against  the  wall 
complete  the  accoutrements.  A  place  to  collect  oneself  after  the  turbulent  weeks  of  the 
early  summer  has  been  found.  The  lake  for  the  morning  bath  is  not  far.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  surround  the  house.  The  surrounding  forests  beckon  for  walks.  Kilchberg  is 
very  close,  and  the  strong  hiker  only  needs  a  half  hour  to  Zurich.  'Now  I  live  beautifully 
on  the  lake,  and  I  have  in  the  house  precisely  those  windows  which  I  had  determined 
were  the  most  desirable  from  the  steamboat.  I  have  some  skill  and  much  luck  with 
apartments,'  he  writes  in  a  letter. 

hi  1931  ,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Innkeeper  recalled  her  youth,  as  Brahms  lived  in 
'Nidelbad':  'I  liked  the  gentleman.  I  can  still  see  him  clearly  before  me  now,  after  57 
years:  medium  height,  pretty  plump,  blond,  long  hair,  shaven  face,  lively,  friendly  eyes... 
Brahms  was  an  early  riser.  Very  often  he  went  down  to  the  lake  already  at  5  a.m.,  took 
his  bath,  and  upon  his  return  wished  to  have  his  coffee  ready  for  him  in  his  room.  After 
breakfast,  he  immersed  himself  in  his  studies,  but  the  little  coffee  mug  had  to  stay  with 
him  until  midday.  He  also  was  accustomed  to  working  only  half  clothed.  Whether  he 
liked  the  feel  of  the  breeze,  light  and  sun,  or  whether  he  wanted  to  protect  his  clothing  - 
either  way  -  one  thing  is  certain:  he  was  'a  King,  even  in  his  underwear.'"  (Fomer,  1997, 
pp.  107-108;  translated  by  C.  and  G.  Bermingham) 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (The  Evening) 

Material  G  (Cont'd) 

Excerpt  III:  "In  Riischlikon,  too,  a  number  of  compositions  were  completed.  This  time 
song  writing  occupied  the  foremost  place,  and  the  songs.  Op.  63,  the  Vocal  Quartets,  Op. 
64,  and  the  second  series  of  Liebeslieder,  Op.  65,  were  written.  The  delightful  summer  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  finds  a  reflection  in  the  cheerful  mood  that  emanates  from  these 
songs.  How  Brahms  enjoyed  his  life  at  Ruschlikon  may  be  judged  by  a  letter  from  Carl 
Ferdinand  Pohl,  written  in  answer  to  one  of  his  own.  The  writer  describes  how,  sitting 
alone  in  their  favorite  Restaurant  Gause,  he  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  loyal  table 
companion,  and  continues  longingly: 

'The  man  who  calls  me  sits  far  away  beside  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  admiring  the  view  at 
Nydelbad;  he  drives  to  Kiissnacht,  eats  freshwater  fish  and  crayfish  in  the  'Sun,'  drinks 
the  excellent  red  wine  at  Erlenbach,  or  even  better  lakeside  wine  at  Mariahalden...and 
saunters  along  to  Horgen,  which  is  one  fragrant  rose  garden  in  June  ..."  (Geiringer, 
1982,  pp.  118-119) 
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Johannes  Brahms: 
Der  Abend  (Evening) 

Material  H 
Lake  Zurich,  Switzerland 


from:  Fliieler-Grauwiler,  1995,  p.  168 


CHAPTER  V 
FIELD  TEST  RESULTS 


The  lessons  and  materials  presented  in  Chapter  4  were  tested  by  seven  high  school 
choir  directors  in  Florida.  Each  director  was  provided  the  lessons  and  materials  for  one 

piece: 


Composer  of  Piece 

Type  of  School 

County  and  Area 

Bach 

Public  School  of  the  Arts 

Polk  County,  Central  Florida 

Haydn 

Public  School  of  the  Arts 

Lee  County,  Southwest  Florida 

Mozart 

Private  religious  school 

Seminole  County,  Central  Florida 

Beethoven 

Public  school 

Highlands  County,  Central  Florida 

Schubert 

Public  school 

Polk  County,  Central  Florida 

Mendelssohn 

Public  school 

Polk  County,  Central  Florida 

Brahms 

Public  School  of  the  Arts 

Dade  County,  Southeast  Florida 

Results  of  the  Questionnaire 

Questionnaire  results  revealed  that  most  teachers  judged  the  lessons  to  have 
facilitated  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  among  their  students,  that  such  lessons 
constituted  a  valuable  use  of  their  classroom  time  and  were  appropriate  for  the  grade 
level.  Most  teachers  also  reported  that  the  objectives  were  clearly  stated,  the  materials 
were  informative,  no  additional  prerequisites  were  necessary  apart  from  those  listed,  the 
sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  made  educational  sense,  and  the 
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assessment  was  well  able  to  well  determine  a  student's  progress  toward  the  given 

objective.  In  Appendices  D  through  J,  the  results  are  presented  in  detail. 

Additional  feedback  was  provided  in  the  "comments"  part  of  the  questionnaire.  In  the 

following  section,  each  teacher's  comments  are  presented  and  discussed: 

J.  S.  Bach:  Cantata  #4 

Lesson  la:  Students  will  summarize  each  stanza's  content. 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Agree.  Comment:  "Starting  with  the  text  is  always  ideal. " 

Virtually  each  first  lesson  presented  in  Chapter  4  focused  on  the  text  of  the  pieces.  A 
discussion  of  the  text  is  an  ideal  starting  point  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  A  discussion  of  the  text  provides  an  excellent  motivation  for  students,  and  is  well- 
suited  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  piece. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  text  can  be  integrated  at  any  time  during  the  rehearsal  process, 
even  before  any  music  has  been  learned. 

3.  Once  students  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  individual  words  of  the  text,  they 
will  have  an  easier  time  singing  them. 

4.  Once  the  text  has  been  discussed,  the  music  can  be  more  effectively  interpreted.  Just 
like  most  composers  of  vocal  music  are  inspired  by  words,  so  the  vocalists  in  their 
interpretation  may  be  moved  by  the  words  of  the  piece. 

Lesson  la:  Students  will  summarize  each  stanza's  content 

Lesson  lb:  Students  will  describe  the  character  and  musical  parameters  of  the 

Hallelujah  of  the  movement  which  is  presently  rehearsed. 

Lesson  Ic:  Students  will  describe  Martin  Luther's  life  and  work. 

Lesson  Id:  Students  will  name  the  voice  part  in  which  the  original  chorale  Christ 

lag  in  Todesbanden  appears  and  describe  how  it  has  been  altered. 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time.  Disagree. 

Comment:  "Personally,  no,  only  because  we're  not  learning  the  piece  right  now. 
Otherwise  it  certainly  would  be!" 

The  teacher  had  taught  the  piece  and  the  lessons  exclusively  because  he  was 
participating  in  this  project. 
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Lesson  Ic:  Students  will  describe  Martin  Luther's  life  and  work. 
The  materials  were  informative.  Agree. 

Comment:  "Quite  in  depth- 1  wish  we  had  more  time  to  discuss  the  material. " 

Lesson  Ic  for  Bach  Cantata  #4  dealt  with  Martin  Luther's  hfe  and  accompUshments. 

The  subject  matter  was  most  thoroughly  treated  in  Material  D  which  was  assigned  as 

homework,  hi  the  homework  assignment,  the  students  were  given  detailed  information 

about  Luther  in  order  to  learn  about  the  entire  spectrum  of  Luther's  very  complex 

personality,  hi  the  author's  view,  the  meaning  of  Luther  both  for  the  understanding  of  the 

Christian  World  as  well  as  his  contributions  to  music  history  did  not  only  justify,  but 

demand  such  a  thorough  treatment  of  his  life.  Although  Material  D  was  specifically 

assigned  as  homework  in  order  to  limit  the  time  requirements  within  class,  the  choir 

director  obviously  regretted  not  being  able  to  allocate  more  time  to  the  subject. 

Lesson  Ic:  Students  will  describe  Martin  Luther's  life  and  work. 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Agree  strongly.  Comment:  "Excellent  reflection. " 

The  assessment  of  Lesson  Ic  consisted  of  questions  ("reflections")  to  the  text  about 
Luther's  life  and  accomplishments.  The  reflections  made  an  attempt  to  put  Luther's  life 
into  a  larger  context,  such  as  the  century  and  the  musical  time  period  in  which  he  lived, 
as  well  as  important  events  in  American  history.  Furthermore,  students  were  asked  to 
give  an  overview  of  Luther's  life,  to  discuss  his  musical  abilities  and  achievements  as 
well  as  his  theological  understanding  of  the  place  of  music  in  worship  in  comparison  to 
other  church  reformers.  The  questions  were  meant  to  place  Luther  within  a  larger 
historical  and  cultural  context,  to  encapsulate  the  most  important  events  of  his  life  from 
the  vast  information  given  in  Material  D,  and  to  emphasize  his  accomplishments  for 
music  history. 
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Lesson  Id:  Students  will  name  the  voice  part  in  which  the  original  chorale  Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden  appears  and  describe  how  it  has  been  altered. 
The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 
Agree  strongly.  Comment:  "Good  exercise,  though  many  at  this  level  needed 
assistance. " 

As  homework,  students  were  required  to  find  the  tune  of  the  original  chorale  in  the 

other  movements  of  Cantata  #4.  Many  students  were  not  able  to  accomplish  this  task  on 

their  own  and  needed  help  from  the  teacher. 

Haydn:  Little  Organ  Mass 

Lesson  Ic:  Students  will  explain  the  name  of  the  Utile  Organ  Mass. 
The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level.  Disagree. 

Comment:  "More  of  a  college  level. " 

Lesson  Ic  dealt  with  the  individual  circumstances  for  which  Haydn's  Little  Organ 

Mass  were  created.  Students  were  asked  why  the  mass  is  called  "little,"  and  why  it  is 

referred  to  as  an  "organ  mass." 

Lesson  Id:  Students  will  explain  why  Haydn  did  not  compose  any  masses 
between  1782  and  1796. 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree.  Comment:  "By  this  time  they  had  'had  enough. ' " 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time.  Disagree  strongly. 

Comment:  "It  was  way  too  much  information  for  them.  Perhaps  condensing  the  four 

lessons  into  two  more  succinct  lessons  would  work  better  for  high  school  students. " 

In  Lesson  Id,  students  were  asked  to  read  a  book  excerpt  about  the  reforms  of 

Emperor  Joseph  II.  Additionally,  students  had  to  answer  questions  which  dealt  with 

Haydn's  interruption  of  his  compositional  activities  for  the  church,  as  well  as  with  the 

reforms  in  regard  to  church  music.  As  the  teacher  explained  both  in  the  comments  listed 

above  and  in  the  follow-up  interview,  the  information  given,  as  well  as  the  time  spent 

away  from  singing,  was  perceived  as  "too  much." 
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Mozart:  Ave  Verum 

Lesson  I:  Students  will  summarize  the  content  of  Ave  verum. 
This  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Comment:  "Because  [name  of  the  school]  is  so  academically  intense  and  these 
students  have  such  strong  Biblical  (and  Latin)  foundations,  the  lesson  was  a  bit 
simplistic  for  them.  Our  kids  are  accustomed  to  digging  deep.  I  think  it  would, 
however,  be  appropriate  for  the  typical  public  (or  private,  non-Christian  school). " 

Lesson  I  dealt  with  the  content  of  Mozart's  Ave  verum.  Students  had  to  assign 

Scripture  readings  to  appropriate  lines  in  the  piece.  The  activities  were  obviously  too 

simple  for  students  with  such  intense  religious  background  knowledge. 

Lesson  I:  Students  will  summarize  the  content  of  Ave  verum. 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Comment:  "We  spent  the  entire  period  on  the  lesson.  Once  we  got  into  the 
Scriptures,  the  students  got  involved  in  pretty  intense  discussions.  Therefore  I  did  not 
assign  the  assessment. " 

Although  the  lesson  was  described  as  too  simplistic  for  the  students  in  the 

participating  religious  school,  it  nevertheless  inspired  them  to  get  involved  in  an  intense 

discussion.  In  the  author's  view,  the  teacher  reacted  appropriately  by  adjusting  the  lesson 

to  her  individual  teaching  situation. 

Lesson  II;  Students  will  answer  five  basic  questions  regarding  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and  list  those  words  in  the  Ave  verum  which  refer  to 
the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 
Agree.  Comment:  "/  had  a  student  bring  in  a  recording  from  Durham  Cathedral  of 
another  piece  that  was  written  for  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  We  listened  to  that  as 
well  and  identified  similarities  between  that  piece  and  the  Ave  verum  (mostly  stylistic 
discussion). " 

The  assessment  of  Lesson  II  dealt  with  the  four  basic  questions  of  who,  when,  what 
and  why  regarding  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  how  it  was  celebrated  in  Vienna 
during  Mozart's  time.  Ideally,  as  in  this  case,  the  lessons  should  inspire  the  teacher  and 
students  to  extend  their  study  of  the  subject  matter. 
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Lesson  Illb:  Students  will  explain  in  which  regard  the  musical  style  of  Ave 
verum  reflects  the  enlightened  reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 
Agree.  Comment:  "We  had  already  discussed  the  piece  pretty  thoroughly  as  in  #3  of 
procedures.  I  really  like  the  overlap  (natural,  somewhat)  of  information  as  it 
provides  good  review. " 

The  assessment  of  Lesson  Illb  asked  students  to  write  an  article  in  which  they 
explain  how  the  style  of  Ave  verum  reflects  the  enlightened  reforms  of  Emperor  Joseph 
n.  In  lessons  marked  b,  c,  etc.,  knowledge  taught  in  the  previous  lesson  was  purposefully 
reviewed. 

Mendelssohn:  He,  Watching  Over  Israel 

Lesson  la:  Students  summarize  the  plot  of  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  Elijah. 

General  comment:  "Very  time  consuming!  (for  a  50  min.  class!)" 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed.  Disagree. 

Comment:  "Teacher  should  summarize  story  of  Oratorio,  then  study  text  of  "He, 
Watching ..." 

Please  see  the  discussion  of  the  second  comment  listed  under  the  heading  "Other 
Feedback." 

Lesson  lb:  Students  describe  the  meaning  of  the  text  He,  Watching  Over  Israel 
The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level.  Agree  strongly. 

Comment:  "Helped  with  FCAT  requirements  in  English! " 

In  Lesson  lb,  students  were  asked  to  read  the  text  of  He,  Watching  Over  Israel,  to 
summarize  Block  6  of  the  Oratorio  and  to  answer  specific  questions  regarding  the  content 
of  the  piece.  In  the  assessment  part,  students  had  to  describe  in  their  own  words  what  the 
Angels  are  actually  implying  with  their  words. 
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Lesson  II:  Students  will  describe  how  Elijah  was  received  at  its  premiere  in 
Birmingham,  England.  My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece 
through  this  lesson.  Agree.  Comment:  "Good  class  discussion  of  the  period. " 

In  Lesson  II,  students  were  asked  specific  questions  about  the  letter  written  by 

Mendelssohn  to  his  brother  one  day  after  the  premiere  of  Elijah  in  Birmingham,  England. 

In  the  letter,  Mendelssohn  described  in  detail  how  the  work  was  received  at  its  premiere. 

Lesson  III:  Students  juxtapose  aspects  related  to  going  to  a  concert  in  1846  with 
attending  a  concert  today,  such  as  travel  and  ticket  arrangements,  parking, 
seating,  fashion,  bathrooms,  and  treatment  of  subscribers.  The  materials  were 
informative.  Disagee.  Comment:  "Art  pictures  would  have  helped  students  better 
understand  time  period. " 

Please  see  the  discussion  of  the  third  comment  listed  under  the  heading  "Other 
Feedback." 

Other  Feedback 

Valuable  feedback  also  emerged  through  e-mail  correspondence  with  the  teachers 

before,  during  and  after  teachers  worked  on  the  lessons. 

Comment  regarding  the  lessons  to  Mozart's  Ave  verum:  "By  way  of  early 
feedback:  your  work  is  very  thorough  and  organized.  I'm  finding  however,  that 
even  though  you  have  done  the  bulk  of  the  research,  it  is  a  fair  bit  of  info  to  digest 
before  I  can  teach  it.  I  also  find  that  because  I  didn 't  do  the  research  myself,  I  end 
up  with  holes  in  my  knowledge  that  may  keep  me  from  having  as  good  an 
understanding  as  I'd  like  to  have  to  present  the  material.  So,  while  it  seems  like  an 
ideal  situation  to  have  the  materials  handed  to  me  to  present,  if  I  had  done  the 
research  myself,  I  would  feel  like  I  could  teach  it  more  adequately  ..." 

Some  teachers  were  inhibited  from  feeling  competent  enough  in  some  of  the  areas 

presented  precisely  because  such  teachers  had  not  done  the  research  themselves.  This 

critique  should  of  course  be  balanced  against  the  overwhelming  advantage  to  teachers 

who  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  any  research  at  all.  Possibly,  lessons  could  be  taught  in 

cooperation  with  teachers  of  other  subjects,  such  as  the  history  teacher. 
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Comment  regarding  Lesson  la  to  Mendelssohn's  He,  Watching  Over  Israel:  "In 
preparation  for  lesson  la,  I  think  this  lesson  would  take  a  good  amount  of  valuable 
rehearsal  time  (since  I  only  see  them  for  55  min.  a  day).  I  would  probably 
summarize  the  story  of  the  Oratorio,  and  have  the  students  study  the  text  of  the 
actual  song  they  'II  be  singing.  However,  are  you  emphasizing  the  song  or  the  entire 
work?  Could  we  combine  lesson  la  and  lb?" 

Lesson  la  asks  the  students  to  read  a  detailed  account  of  the  oratorio's  plot  and  to 

give  titles  to  each  part,  whereas  Lesson  lb  focuses  specifically  on  the  text  of  He, 

Watching  Over  Israel.  Lesson  la  was  obviously  more  time-consuming  than  anticipated. 

Nevertheless,  instead  of  shortening  the  lessons  and,  thus,  sacrificing  students'  in-depth 

handling  of  the  text,  the  bulk  of  the  work  could  be  transferred  to  homework  assignments. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  split  Lesson  la  into  several  lessons  which  could  be  done 

in  separate  choir  rehearsals.  As  a  general  rule,  lessons  should  be  kept  relatively  short 

without  sacrificing  their  meaning.  Here  is  the  author's  response  to  the  e-mail: 

I  think  that  in  order  for  students  to  really  understand  the  meaning  of  He, 
Watching  Over  Israel,  they  need  to  know  the  entire  plot  of  the  oratorio.  They  will 
understand  and  remember  the  content  of  the  oratorio  much  better  if  they  have  to 
summarize  it  themselves  instead  of  having  the  teacher  summarize  the  story. 
I  understand,  however,  very  much  your  concerns  about  time.  What  about  asking 
students  to  read  Material  A  and  have  them  give  titles  to  each  block  as  a  homework 
assignment  (instead  of  doing  it  during  the  rehearsal  time)?  Then  you  could  go  right 
into  lesson  lb!" 

Comment  regarding  Lesson  III  to  Mendelssohn's  He,  Watching  Over  Israel:  "In 
regards  to  lesson  III:  Art  pictures  would  help  students  visualize  the  style  and 
fashion  during  this  period  AND  make  this  an  interdisciplinary  lesson!!" 

The  choice  of  background  information  included  is  of  course,  to  an  extent,  subjective, 

as  it  depends  on  the  previous  knowledge,  perspective,  and  interests  of  the  one  who 

creates  the  lesson  plans.  As  a  result  of  this  teacher's  feedback,  the  author  sent  to  the 

teacher  pictures  of  fashions  in  the  mid- 1840s.  A  slightly  altered  Lesson  III  now  includes 

the  new  materials  showing  the  fashion  pictures  to  the  students  (procedure  part). 
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Aspects  which  need  more  clariflcation.  Further  e-mail  correspondence  revealed 
that  there  were  other  aspects  which  need  more  clarification  before  being  able  to  teach  the 
lessons,  hi  a  general  introduction  to  the  lessons,  it  should  be  informed  that: 

1 .  Although  the  author  would  prefer  the  pieces  to  be  sung  in  the  original  language,  they 
can  be  sung  in  English  as  long  as  the  translation  correlates  to  the  meaning  of  the  original 
text. 

2.  The  lessons  can  be  incorporated  at  any  time  before,  during  or  after  rehearsing  the  piece 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  prerequisites. 

3.  The  piece  can  be  rehearsed  to  which  level  teachers  wish. 

Follow-up  Interviews.  Unfortunately,  many  teachers  had  only  provided  few  or  no 
responses  in  the  comments'  part  of  the  questionnaire.  Li  order  to  obtain  more  information 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  lessons,  they  were,  therefore,  asked  to  answer  two  follow-up 
questions: 

1.  What  did  you  find  helpful  about  the  lessons? 

2.  What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

The  transcribed  responses  by  the  teachers  in  these  interviews  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  K. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

This  dissertation  chiefly  aimed  at  developing  lesson  plans  which  would  facilitate  the 

teaching  by  choral  conductors,  and,  consequently,  the  understanding  among  choir 

members  of  the  context  in  which  respective  choral  works  were  composed.  It  is 

hypothesized  that  such  lesson  plans  would  thus  sharply  elevate  the  performance  level  of 

such  choral  works. 

This  chief  aim  arose  out  of  the  author's  own  experience  with  various  choral  groups 
under  her  direction.  It  was  repeatedly  observed  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  level 
of  musicianship,  it  was  simply  not  enough  to  correct  the  mere  musical  parameters  of  a 
piece,  such  as  rhythm,  tempo,  dynamics  or  articulation.  Rather,  choir  members  needed  to 
be  "stirred  and  shaken"  into  an  intense  and  empathetic  understanding  of  the  composer's 
and  poet's  worlds.  Such  a  true  understanding,  in  turn,  could  not  merely  be  conveyed  by  a 
superficial  treatment  of  the  background,  but  rather  through  choir  members'  detailed 
analysis  of  the  text's  implicit  meaning  for  the  composer  and  poet,  and  through  their  study 
of  relevant  sources  in  history  and  culture  which  would  bring  this  meaning  to  life.  Only 
when  choir  members  successfully  developed  such  an  intimate  relationship  with  a  piece 
could  they  truly  express  its  message  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

Furthermore,  apart  from  observing  a  need  to  teach  context  in  order  to  improve 
performance,  it  was  also  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  "multicultural"  music,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  detailed,  moving  contextual  information  for  choral  pieces.  Moreover, 
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where  such  information  was  indeed  available,  it  was  usually  not  in  lesson  plan  format, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  choir  director  was  compelled  to  spend  valuable  time 
adjusting  this  information  for  the  choral  classroom. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  such  practical  experiences  and  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
author  as  a  choral  conductor  and  educator,  in  which  this  dissertation  and  its  chief  aim 
should  be  understood.  The  lessons  and  materials  were,  therefore,  created  in  the  spirit  of 
National  Standards  8  and  9,  that  is,  specifically  for  high  school  choirs  and  in  order  to  treat 
music  in  connection  with  other  arts,  history  and  culture. 

From  an  immense  wealth  of  choral  literature,  the  author  was  compelled  to  limit  the 
number  of  works  chosen.  Rather  than  select  pieces  of  her  own,  the  author  chose  pieces 
from  an  article  called  "Selected  Repertoire  for  the  High  School  Choral  Ensemble." 
(Wyatt,  1990a)  This  list  appealed  to  the  author  because  it  was  not  only  selected  by  one 
author  or  through  one  survey.  Rather,  several  lists  were  compiled  into  a  larger  one;  the 
composers  on  this  larger  list  were  then  compared  to  composers  mentioned  in  four 
standard  textbooks,  as  well  as  to  composers  and  genres  which  received  high  ratings  in 
two  surveys  among  leading  choral  methods  professors  and  ACDA  chairs. 

In  an  effort  to  further  limit  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  only  German  and  Austrian 
composers  were  considered  because  the  author's  cultural  and  linguistic  background 
would  be  of  particular  value  both  in  the  research  process  and  concerning  the  presentation 
of  materials  (see  Chapter  3). 

Finally,  one  piece  from  each  composer  was  selected.  For  each  of  the  seven  pieces 
chosen,  the  author  then  researched  detailed  information  about  the  music  and  the  text, 
such  as  the  connection  between  the  composer's  or  poet's  private  life  and  the  text,  the 
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implicit  meaning  of  the  text,  the  historical  circumstances  which  had  an  effect  on  the 
piece,  or  cultural  issues  which  were  relevant  regarding  the  understanding  of  the  piece. 

For  each  work,  four  in-depth  lessons  were  created,  each  lesson  consisting  of 
thorough  research  regarding  the  historical  and  cultural  context  in  which  each  piece  came 
to  exist.  Each  set  of  materials  was  in  turn  distributed  to  one  high  school  choir  director 
teaching  grades  9  through  12  for  testing  and  evaluation. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  schools  which  participated  in  the  study,  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  this  study  was  not  intended  as  a  quantitative  study  which  would  seek  to 
provide  statistically  valid  and  reliable  data,  but  rather  as  a  qualitative  study,  in  which  the 
unique,  detailed  and  in-depth  perspectives  of  thinking,  understanding  individuals  are  of 
primary  interest.  In  quantitative  research,  in  order  to  achieve  a  p-value  of  any  statistical 
value,  a  study  including  the  quantifiable  responses  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  would 
have  been  required.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  was  more  interested  in  the  quality  of  each 
individual  teacher's  personal  and  unique  reaction  regarding  the  lessons.  For  these  reasons, 
a  qualitative  approach  and  a  small  number  of  participants  were  chosen. 

It  was  also  neither  the  author's  intent  to  compare  results  between  choirs,  nor  to 
quantitatively  measure  performance  changes  in  each  choir.  Therefore,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  find  a  "common  starting  point"  from  which  to  measure  the  performance 
improvements  of  one  choir  over  another.  Rather,  the  study  focused  on  the  qualitative 
responses  of  each  individual  choir  conductor,  and  choir,  to  the  respective  lesson  plans. 

It  also  deserves  mention  that  the  value  of  this  dissertation  is  first  and  foremost  the 
development  of  lessons  and  materials  for  the  choral  classroom  regarding  Standards  8  and 
9  of  the  National  Standards.  This  had  not  been  done  before  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  an 
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extent.  The  study  which  tests  these  lessons  is,  in  the  author's  view,  only  of  secondary 
importance.  It  was  mainly  included  to  receive  qualitative  feedback  from  teachers 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  lessons,  and,  in  general,  to  demonstrate  that  these 
lessons  are  of  practical  value  and  useable  in  high  schools. 

An  analysis  of  the  choral  directors'  responses  revealed  that  the  lessons  developed  in 
this  dissertation  generally  worked  with  high  school  choirs.  Nevertheless,  the  individual 
comments  and  remarks  from  teachers  revealed  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  create 
generally  valid  lesson  plans  for  different  kinds  or  levels  of  performance  groups.  Teachers 
should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  never  to  just  'serve'  pre-made  lesson  plans  without 
'spicing  them  to  taste'  for  their  students.  Hoffer  (1993)  explains  in  this  context  that  "part 
of  the  challenge  of  teaching  is  being  adaptable  enough  to  meet  a  variety  of  situations" 
(Hoffer,  1993,  p.  19).  Lessons  should  be  shortened,  extended  and  modified,  depending  on 
the  time  available,  the  style  of  the  teacher,  the  teacher's  background  knowledge,  the  level 
of  the  group,  the  experience  of  the  students,  or  in  light  of  problems  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  teaching  process.  In  order  to  motivate  teachers  to  'go  off  the  page'  more 
often  and  not  to  adhere  exactly  to  the  procedures  listed,  procedures  should  merely  be 
'suggestions  on  how  to  proceed.'  Possibly,  lessons  could  also  be  taught  in  cooperation 
with  teachers  of  other  subjects  if  the  teacher  does  not  feel  technically  competent  or 
comfortable  with  the  background  knowledge  presented.  There  is  also  no  necessity  to 
teach  all  of  the  lessons  given  for  one  piece;  instead,  teachers  could  only  choose  those 
lessons  which  fit  their  needs. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  3,  a  list  called  Selected  Repertoire  for  the  High  School 
Choral  Ensemble  was  used  (Wyatt,  1990a)  in  order  to  select  pieces  which  are  of  high 
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quality,  suitable  for  high  school  choir,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  standard  literature. 
The  list  was  compiled  by  Larry  Wyatt  through  the  examination  of  five  recommended  lists 
of  choral  literature,  four  textbooks  and  through  interviews  of  leading  university  methods 
professors  and  the  ACDA  High  school  Committee  for  Repertoire  and  Standards  (High 
School  Directors).  In  retrospect,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  pieces  on  such  a  list 
are  suitable  for  an  average  high  school  choir  since  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  volunteer  participant  choral  instructors.  Teachers  who  decided 
not  to  participate  often  responded  in  the  following  manner:  "The  group  I  have  this  year  is 
just  not  capable  of  handling  that  literature.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help!"  After  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  recruit  teachers  for  this  project,  the  author,  therefore,  decided  to 
specifically  contact  "Schools  of  the  Arts."  As  assumed,  the  response  rate  in  these  kinds  of 
schools  turned  out  to  be  significantly  higher  (3  of  7  of  participating  schools  belong  to  the 
category  "School  of  the  Arts.")  The  choirs  in  these  kinds  of  schools  were  obviously  much 
more  able  to  handle  this  kind  of  repertoire  than  other  schools.  Therefore,  the  list  from 
which  these  seven  pieces  have  been  taken  must  be  re-examined.  In  order  to  be  more 
manageable  for  an  average  high  school  choir,  lessons  and  materials  need  to  be  developed 
for  easier  pieces  or  for  pieces  for  which  easier  arrangements  are  available. 

Of  the  seven  works  chosen  for  the  study,  the  large  majority  have  sacred  texts. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sacred  pieces  included  in  this  dissertation  because  many 
pieces  on  Wyatt's  list  happen  to  be  sacred.  Also,  in  order  to  familiarize  students  with  a 
variety  of  different  genres,  an  effort  was  made  to  select  pieces  from  as  many  different 
genres  as  possible,  such  as  mass,  cantata,  or  oratorio.  In  choral  education,  there  is  simply 
no  ignoring  the  importance  of  certain  great  sacred  works  in  music  history,  such  as  most 
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music  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  for  example.  This  predominance  is  reflected  in  Wyatt's 
list. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  treatment  of  sacred  texts  and  religious 
personalities,  such  as  Martin  Luther,  would  require  delicate  handling  since  such 
discussions  have  the  potential  to  create,  in  a  public  high  school,  potential  church-state 
issues.  Teachers  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  distance  themselves  from  the 
contents  of  the  text  or  the  materials,  and  to  handle  them  in  a  thorough,  yet  objective, 
manner. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  an  inherent  problem  with  respect  to  potential  church-state 
conflicts  that  choral  music  consists  both  of  music  and  text.  One  option  would  be  not  to 
perform  such  music  in  order  to  avoid  the  content  of  texts  in  the  classroom.  This 
alternative  would  of  course  have  tragic  consequences  for  high  school  choirs  and  the 
future  of  music. 

Nonetheless,  the  author  is  primarily  interested  in  improving  the  performance  level, 
and  achieving  the  greatest  level  of  musicianship  possible  in  high  school  choirs.  A 
fundamental  starting  point  in  the  author's  research  and  dissertation  consists  of  the 
proposition  that  a  greater  understanding  of  context  and  background  with  regard  to  a 
particular  work  will  profoundly  improve  a  choir's  performance  level  with  respect  to  that 
piece.  It  is  crucial  in  choral  music  to  know  what  one  is  singing  about  in  order  to 
adequately  express  the  music.  To  fail  to  thoroughly  handle  the  context  and  content  of 
vocal  music  would  be  to  settle  for  mediocrity  in  the  performance.  As  such,  once  the  choir 
director  chooses  to  rehearse  sacred  choral  music,  there  is  no  turning  back  from  the  text 
and  the  context.  It  would  be  far  worse  not  to  talk  about  the  text  and  have  students  sing 
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words  without  knowing  what  they  are  singing  about.  In  sum,  the  answer  is  not  to 
neglect  the  text  for  fear  of  constitutional  lawsuits,  but  to  deal  with  the  text  in  a  musical 
and  thorough,  but  objective  way. 

Out  of  the  huge  variety  of  the  choral  repertoire,  this  dissertation  presented  standards- 
based  lessons  for  seven  pieces  by  German- Austrian  18*''  and  19*  century  composers.  In 
order  for  teachers  to  consistently  be  able  to  integrate  contextual  knowledge  into  the 
choral  classroom,  lessons  for  many  more  pieces  from  the  choral  repertoire  need  to  be 
created,  including  20'*'  century  pieces  and  pieces  from  other  countries  and  cultures.  The 
lessons  should  be  presented  in  different  volumes,  each  volume  focusing  on  a  different 
level  and/or  type  of  performance  group. 

Such  resources  will,  in  the  future,  hopefully  enable  choir  directors  to  teach  much 
more  often  and  more  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Standards  8  and  9,  so  young  Americans 
will  have  the  chance  to  truly  learn  about  the  relationship  between  music,  the  other  arts, 
history  and  culture. 


APPENDIX  A 
E-MAIL  TO  CHOIR  DIRECTORS 


Dear . . . 

I  am  a  Ph.D.  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville.  I  am  presently 
looking  for  high  school  choir  directors  (grades  9-12)  who  would  be  interested  in  teaching 
some  of  the  materials  which  I  have  developed  in  my  dissertation.  The  title  of  my 
dissertation  is  "Teaching  Choral  Music  in  Relation  to  Other  Arts,  History  and  Culture" 
and  the  materials  specifically  pertain  to  Content  Standards  8  and  9  of  the  National 
Standards  for  Music  Education. 

Just  to  let  you  know  what  this  would  entail .  . . 
I  have  focused  on  several  choral  works  by  German  and  Austrian  composers,  e.g.,  Bach's 
Cantata  #4  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden,  Haydn's  Missa  brevis  Sti.  Joannis  de  Deo  {Little 
Organ  Mass;  any  one  of  the  movements),  Mozart's  Ave  verum,  Beethoven's  Hallelujah 
from  Mount  of  Olives,  Schubert's  Lebenslust,  Mendelssohn's  He,  Watching  over  Israel 
from  Elijah,  and  Brahms'  Der  Abend  (Evening).  For  each  piece,  I  have  developed  lesson 
plans  which  explain,  for  example,  the  meaning  of  the  text,  as  well  as  interesting 
circumstances  at  the  time  it  was  written  which  had  an  effect  on  the  composition, 
information  about  the  poet  and  the  composer,  etc.  Such  information  will  make  the  choral 
pieces  to  be  rehearsed  much  more  meaningful  and  interesting  to  the  students  and  research 
has  also  shown  that  such  information  enhances  the  quality  of  the  performance,  as  well. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  would  be  willing  to  teach  the  lessons  for  ONE  of  those 
pieces  in  your  high  school  choral  class.  There  are  four  short  lessons  for  one  piece. 
Regarding  Brahms'  piece  Der  Abend  (The  Evening),  for  example,  the  first  lesson  deals 
with  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  the  second  lesson  with  the  poet  (Friedrich  Schiller).  The 
third  lesson  has  students  find  out  how  Brahms  expressed  the  text  in  his  music  and  the 
fourth  lesson  deals  with  Brahms'  circumstances  at  the  time  he  wrote  "The  Evening"  and 
how  this  influenced  the  composition. 

You  would  simply  integrate  these  lessons  in  your  normal  choir  rehearsal  while 
rehearsing  the  piece  and  then  give  me  some  feedback  about  what  worked  and  what  didn't. 
The  lessons  themselves  are  relatively  short  -  about  15-20  minutes  for  each  lesson  and 
some  include  homework  assignments  for  the  students. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  are  interested  in  teaching  the  lessons  for  ONE  of  the 
pieces  listed  above  or  if  you  preferred  not  to  participate.  My  phone  number  is  . . .  and  my 
e-mail  address  is  . . . 

I'm  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 
Sincerely, 

Gudrun  Bermingham 
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APPENDIX  B 
COVER  LETTER 


Dear . . . 

Please  find  enclosed  lessons  and  materials  regarding  Brahms'  Der  Abend  (The 
Evening). 

This  package  includes 

1.  an  essay  summarizing  important  contextual  information  about  the  piece, 

2.  lessons  for  the  teacher  in  order  to  teach  this  contextual  information, 

3.  materials  to  be  used  together  with  the  lessons,  and 

4.  a  questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  evaluate  the  documents 
once  the  lessons  have  been  taught . 

There  are,  in  total,  four  lessons  which  are  meant  to  be  incorporated  into  the  high 
school  choir  rehearsal  (grades  9-12)  while  rehearsing  The  Evening.  These  documents  are 
meant  to  give  both  students  and  teacher  a  better  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  piece. 
The  lessons  deal  with  relevant  contextual  information  about  the  piece  in  regard  to  arts, 
history  and  culture,  such  as  the  content  of  the  poem  (Lesson  la),  Schiller's  life  (Lesson 
lb),  how  Brahms'  music  expresses  the  words  of  the  poem  (Lesson  Ic),  as  well  as  Brahms' 
life  and  state  of  mind  during  his  1874  summer  in  Switzerland  when  he  wrote  "The 
Evening."  (Lesson  Id).  The  lessons  should  be  taught  in  the  order  given:  the  lesson  marked 
with  the  small  letter  "a"  should  be  taught  first,  then  the  lesson  with  the  small  letter  "b," 
etc. 

After  you  have  taught  the  lessons,  please  fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  each  lesson.  Please  return  the  questionnaire  as  soon  as 
possible  to  me.  If  you  have  any  other  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  via  e-mail 
at. . . 

Thank  you  again  for  participating  in  this  project! 
Sincerely, 

Gudrun  Bermingham 
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APPENDIX  C 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree      ,^        Agree  strongly 
Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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APPENDIX  D 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BACH 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Starting  with  the  text  is  always  ideal. 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Personally,  no,  only  because  we're  not  learning  the  piece  right  now. 
Otherwise  it  certainly  would  be! 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BACH 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  lb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  same  as  with  lesson  la 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BACH 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Ic 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients:  see  la 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Quite  in  depth  - 1  wish  we  had  more  time  to  discuss  the  material. 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Excellent  reflection. 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BACH 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Id 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  see  la 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Good  exercise,  though  many  at  his  level  needed  assistance. 


APPENDIX  E 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  HAYDN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  HAYDN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  lb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  ' 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  .  '  ^  ^ 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree     ,  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  HAYDN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Ic 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  More  of  a  college  level. 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  HAYDN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Id 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  At  this  time  they  had  "had  enough." 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients:  It  was  way  too  much  information  for  them.  Perhaps  condensing  the  four 

lessons  into  two  more  succinct  lessons  would  work  better  for  high  school  students. 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

♦  Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 


APPENDIX  F 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MOZART 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  I 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel.  (9-12) 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Because  fname  of  school]  is  so  academically  intense  and  these  students  have 

such  strong  Biblical  (and  Latin)  foundations,  the  lesson  was  a  bit  simplistic  for  them.  Our 

kids  are  accustomed  to  digging  deep.  I  think  it  would,  however,  be  appropriate  for  the 

typical  public  (or  private.  non-Christian  school). 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  We  spent  the  entire  period  on  the  lesson.  Once  we  got  into  the  Scriptures,  the 
students  got  involved  in  pretty  intense  discussions.  Therefore  I  did  not  assign  the 
assessment.  a 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MOZART 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  II 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  I  had  a  student  bring  in  a  recording  from  Durham  Cathedral  of  another  piece 
that  was  written  for  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  We  listened  to  that  as  well  and  identified 
similarities  between  that  piece  and  the  Ave  verum  (mostly  stylistic  discussion). 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MOZART 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Ilia 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objectiye(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MOZART 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Illb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  We  had  already  discussed  the  piece  pretty  thoroughly  as  in  #3  of  procedures. 

I  really  like  the  overlap  (natural,  somewhat)  of  information  as  it  provides  good  review. 


APPENDIX  G 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BEETHOVEN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BEETHOVEN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  lb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  ARree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objcctive(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Coimnents: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BEETHOVEN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Ic 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informatiye. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  'Trocedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BEETHOVEN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  II 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objectiye(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 


APPENDIX  H 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCHUBERT 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informatiye. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCHUBERT 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  lb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCHUBERT 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Ic 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Coimnents: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCHUBERT 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  II 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 


APPENDIX  I 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MENDELSSOHN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

Very  time  consuming!  (for  a  5Qmin.  class!) 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conaments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Teacher  should  summarize  story  of  Oratorio,  then  study  text  of  "He. 
Watching.  ■■" 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MENDELSSOHN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  lb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  leyel. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Helped  with  FCAT  requirements  in  English! 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MENDELSSOHN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  II 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Good  class  discussion  of  the  period. 


This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree  Agree 
Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree  Agree 
Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree  Agree 
Comments: 


The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly  Disagree 
Comments: 


Agree 


Agree  strongly 


Agree  strongly 


Agree  strongly 


Agree  strongly 


There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Conmients: 


The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 


RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MENDELSSOHN 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  III 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments:  Art  pictures  would  have  helped  students  better  understand  time  period. 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 


APPENDIX  J 
RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BRAHMS 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  la 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BRAHMS 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  lb 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  'Trocedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BRAHMS 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Ic 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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RESULTS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BRAHMS 

Please  circle  the  answer  that  most  clearly  represents  your  attitude. 

Lesson  Id 

My  students  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  piece  through  this  lesson. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

This  lesson  was  worth  my  classroom  time. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  lesson  was  appropriate  for  my  grade  level. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  objective(s)  was  (were)  clearly  stated. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  materials  were  informative. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

There  were  no  other  prerequisites  needed  than  the  ones  listed. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  sequence  of  steps  provided  in  the  "Procedures"  part  made  educational  sense. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 

The  assessment  helped  determine  student's  progress  toward  the  objective. 

Disagree  strongly      Disagree      Agree  Agree  strongly 

Comments: 
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APPENDIX  K 
INTERVIEW  RESULTS 


The  following  interviews  with  the  participants  of  the  field  study  are,  partly,  verbatim 
transcripts;  pauses  and  unnecessary  verbiage  were  deleted. 

Interview:  Bach  Lessons 
In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 

"The  lessons  were  helpful  because  they  gave  a  definite  structure  to  how  the  lesson  was  to 
be  taught,  and  it  was  done  so  in  a  very  academically  soxmd  way  . . .  how  it  started  with  the 
history  and  the  fundamental  things  that  one  should  know  about  anything  that  one 
performs,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  stylistic  things,  and  then  into  actually  performing  the 
music  itself  So  the  structure  of  it  and  the  process,  I  should  say,  was  very  academically 
sound.  That  was  very  helpfiil.  And  that  is  something  that,  as  educators,  we  don't 
necessarily  get  to  do  very  often  because  of  time  constraints.  So  if  we  had  as  much  time  as 
we  would  like,  we  would  be  teaching  everything  in  such  a  way.  But  such  is  the  school 
year  that  we  have  very  little  time  to  teach  music  and  teach  songs.  So  we  kind  of  skip  steps 
here  and  there.  But  to  go  through  all  the  steps  and  really  spend  time  with  the  things  that 
we  need  to  spend  time  with  was  very  advantageous  and  helpful  for  all  the  kids." 

What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"What  did  1  not  like?  Well . . .  it's  hard  to  say  what  I  disliked.  The  lessons  were  not 
something  that  one  could  realistically  do  for  even  close  to  every  song  that  one  would 
perform  because  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  would  take  to  do  all  of  it.  So  the  lessons 
themselves  were  excellent  and  I  found  nothing  wrong  with  any  of  them  . . .  well,  as  I 
recall . . .  maybe  I  wrote  a  comment  here  and  there,  but  as  I  recall-it  was  a  little  while 
ago-there  was  nothing  that  really  stood  out  as  a  huge  flaw  in  any  of  it.  So  just  the  time 
constraints  like  I  said;  we  couldn't  realistically  do  that  very  often.  But  the  format  and 
structure  were  excellent." 

Interview:  Haydn  Lessons 
In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 

"They  were  very  helpfiil  for  the  kids  because  they  always  want  to  know  what  we  are 
singing  about  when  we  are  singing  in  a  foreign  language.  And  so,  even  though  it  is  the 
mass,  which  is  very  famous,  a  lot  of  them  sort  of  weren't  familiar  with  the  text,  and  so  it 
was  great  for  them  to  do  that  text  lesson.  They  got  a  lot  out  of  that  and  to  know  what  they 
are  singing  helped  wdth  the  emotion.  So  they  enjoyed  that  part  of  the  lesson.  And  also, 
just  the  basic  background,  the  background  of  where  the  piece  came  from,  was,  what  they 
thought,  the  most  beneficial  part." 
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What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"They  thought,  and  I  actually  did,  too,  that  it  was  just  a  little  too  much,  just  a  little 
overkill  to  do  all  of  the  stuff  that  we  did  about  the  piece.  They  wanted  a  little  bit  but  they 
did  not  want  that  much  about  the  piece.  They  just  wanted  to  do  a  little  bit,  talk  about  it,  its 
place  in  history,  its  style,  the  text,  and  then,  let's  sing. 

So  it  was  too  much  for  a  general  just  choir  class.  For  a  music  history  class,  I  thought  they 
were  great  and  all  the  information  was  great,  but  to  incorporate  it  into  choir  was  a  lot  of 
time  away  from  rehearsing  the  piece.  To  cut  it,  probably  a  third  of  it,  would  have  been 
more  than  enough. 

So  maybe  condense  a  couple  of  lessons,  shorten  them,  maybe  not  quite  so  deep  into  it . . . 
But  the  text  one,  that's  the  great  one.  And  then  some  of  the  history  could  have  been 
condensed  into  a  couple  of  different  ones." 

Interview:  Mozart  Lessons 
In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 

"It  was  very  helpful  to  have  the  historical  and  contextual  information  fox  Ave  Verum 
Corpus  organized  and  at  my  fingertips.  As  a  full-time  teacher  there  is  often  not  time  to 
dig  for  those  sorts  of  details,  so  it  was  more  information  than  I  normally  would  have  been 
able  to  include  while  teaching  the  piece.  Also,  as  a  piece  for  which  several  different 
voicings  are  available,  the  lessons  can  be  modified  to  be  used  for  any  age  group.  Younger 
children,  especially,  enjoy  the  maps  and  photos.  It  makes  it  much  more  real  for  them  and 
opens  up  other  sorts  of  teaching  opportunities  as  they  ask  a  lot  of  questions." 

What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"The  only  thing  I  found  difficult  about  using  the  lessons  was  fitting  them  into  my  normal 
teaching  style  and  schedule.  My  high  school  choir  class  is  by-and-large  a  rehearsal  and 
vocal  training  class.  The  lessons  included  more  written  work  than  the  students  are 
accustomed  to  and  used  more  time  than  they  should  have  (primarily  because  I  have  really 
bright  students  and  the  material  prompted  many  good  discussions).  Also,  it  seems  like  I 
used  the  lessons  in  a  different  order  that  perhaps  seemed  more  logical  to  me  at  the  time. 
However,  I  do  not  remember  the  order  I  used." 

Interview:  Beethoven  Lessons 
In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 

"The  lessons  were  helpful  in  their  organization  . . .  order  of  explanations  and  discussion 
points.  Very  well  organized  and  easy  to  understand  intents  and  follow." 

What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"I  like  the  lessons  very  much  and  enjoyed  teaching  them.  My  only  complaint  comes  from 
this  end  of  the  situation  . . .  time.  Forty-five  minute  sessions  are  just  too  short  to  get 
deeply  involved.  By  the  time  folders  are  gotten  and  roll  is  taken  we  were  just  getting  into 
the  material  and  it  was  time  for  the  bell." 
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Interview:  Schubert  Lessons 
In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 

"The  lessons  helped  the  students  understand  more  what  the  music  was  about  and  got  them 
to  think  about  the  importance  of  friendships  and  family  and  the  importance  of  both  in  our 
lives.  We  spent  time  discussing  what  social  activities  were  like  during  Schubert's  youth 
and  earlier  in  history.  They  have  a  hard  time  imagining  what  life  would  be  like  without 
TV,  movies  and  cell  phones.  It  helped  them  appreciate  the  importance  of  music  in  the 
lives  of  people  then." 

What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"The  lessons  were  a  little  juvenile  for  some  of  my  high  school  students  but  appropriate 
for  others.  I  altered  some  of  the  discussion  to  challenge  the  more  advanced  students. 
Overall,  there  was  nothing  that  I  did  not  like.  It  was  a  well  prepared  lesson.  We  are 
performing  the  piece  for  state  since  we  earned  superiors  at  district." 

Interview:  Mendelssohn  Lessons 

In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 
What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"I  just  REALLY  don't  have  time.  Best  wishes  wdth  your  dissertation.  Thanks." 

Interview:  Brahms  Lessons 
In  which  way  were  the  lessons  helpful? 

"The  lessons  were  particularly  helpful  in  their  background  information  on  the  composer, 
author  and  text.  Your  insights  into  the  ways  the  text  and  music  fit  together  were  also 
useful." 

What  did  you  not  like  about  the  lessons? 

"I  can't  really  say  there  were  any  ways  in  which  I  didn't  like  the  lessons.  If  you  had  any 
insights  as  to  how  an  English  speaking  choir  might  approach  the  German  text  in  terms  of 
word  stress  or  vowels  and  consonants,  that  might  be  helpful,  but  I  personally  didn't  find  it 
limiting."  ' , 
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